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AlFs well that ends well. 



CHAPTER XXI- 

Uftprcmijing fabfe to All's well that ends weIL^-«> 
'Sbakjpeatif creative powerj-^^Rivival of tbis co» 
medy in ii^i.^'^ieknefs of Milward.^^Mrs» 
Woffingtonj'^Deatb ofMslward.^^His cbaraffer. 
^^Superftition of the a^tonj^^ParolUfj'^Macklin 
4ind The* Cibber.-^Cbapman and Berry com' 
mended.^^AiVs well that ends well revived by 
' Garrick.-^Di/lribution of the parts.'^-.Mufe 'of 
nvardJbip.^^Fafcinating power if certain wortb- 
left cbara^ersj-^Lully, Swifts and Lord Rivers. 
Word Chriftendom.-— £&/f;i'/ defcription of Pa" 
rolles. "^Definition of clown, wr {ool."^His occu" 
pationj"^Defcription from Jobnfon and Steevent* 
— B. Jonfon and Ftetcber,"-"Sbakfpear^t fuperior 
knowledge of nature and tbe qualities of bis audi- 
iors,"^Jonfon not averfe to mirtb in tragedy.""-* 
His Sej anus and Catiline. """-Condition of pbyjici" 
ans in England, France, asid Germany.^^Helerls 
delicacy* 

Vol. II. B K^Vv 
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Phyfician's daughter curing a king, dif- 
tempered with a fiftula, by a recipe of her dead 
father, is the hiftory on which this play is found . 
cd; a plot flrange and unpromifing. Bu.t the 
genius of Shakfpeare meets with no obftacle 
from the uncouthnefs of the materials he works 
upon. Adion and charader are the chief en- 
gines he employs in this comedy, and he raifcs 
abundance of mirth from the iituations in which 
they are placed. Parolles and Lafeu are admi* 
rable contrails, from the collifion of whofc hu«- 
mours perpetual laughter is produced. 

Helen's fcheme, of gaining her hufband's af* 
fedions by paffing on him for a miftrcfs, has 
been adopted with fuccefs by other dramatifts ; 
particularly by Shirley in the (jfamefter, and Cib- 
bcf in his firft comedy of Love's laft Shift. 

All's well that ends well, after having Iain 
more than an hundred years undiflurbed upon 
the prompter's Ihelf, was, in Oftobcr, 1 741, 
revived at the theatre in Dniry-lane. Milward, 
who zQted the King, is faid to have caught a dif* 
temper which proved fatal to him, by wearing, 
in this part, a too light and airy fuitof clothes, 
which he put on after his fuppofed recovery. He 
felt himfelf feized with a inivering ; and was 
aiked, by one of the players, how he found him- 
felf? * How is it poffible for me,' he faid, with 
fome plcafantry, * to be fickj when I have fuch a 
phyfician as Mrs. WofEngton ?' This elegant 
and beautiful adrefs was the Helen of the play. 

His diftemper, however, increafcd, and foon 
after hurried him to his grave. 



So 
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" So pleafing an aftor as Milward dcfcrvcs more 
than a flight remembrance. In the Memoirs of 
Garrick's Life, I Tpoke of him as one whb was 
not without a great fliare of merit, but was too 
apt to indulge him(elf in fuch an extenfion of 
voice as approached to vociferation. He prided 
himfelf fo much in the harmony and fwectnefs of 
his tones, that he was heard to fay, in a kind of 
rapture, after throwing out fome paffionate fpeech- 
es in a favourite part, that he wiflied be could fa^ 
lute the fweet ecbo, meaning his voice. His Lu» 
iignan, in Zara, was not much inferior to Mr. 
Garrick*s rcprefentation of that part-*—— Mil- 
ward ohofe Booth for his model; and, notwith^ 
(landing his infc^ority to that accompliflied tra« 
'gedian, he was the only performer in tragedy, 
who, if he had furvived, could have approached 
to our great Rofcius ; who, though he would al- 
ways have been the firft, yet, in that cafe, would 
not have been the only, aSor in tragedy. Mil* 
ward died about a fortnight after Garrick's firft 
appearance on the ftage. 

The part of Parolles was, by Fleetwood, the 
manager, promifed to Macktin; but Theophilus 
Gibber, by fome fort of artifice, as common in 
theatres as in courts, fnatchcd it from him, to 
his great difpleafure. Berry was the Lafeu, and 
Chapman the Clown and Interpreter. AlPs well 
that ends well was termed, by the players, the 
unfortunate comedy, from the difagreeable acci- 
dents which fell out feveral times during the ad* 
ing of it. Mrs. Woffingtcm was fuddenly taken 
with illnefs as (he came o£Fthe ftage from a fcene 
of imjportancc. Mrs..Rtdout, a pretty woman 
and a plea(ing adrefs, after having played Diana 
one night, was, by the advice of her phYficx^xv^ 

B a ^^vox^vit 
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forbidden to aS during a month. Mrs. Butler* 
in the Countefs of RouuIIon, was likewife feizcd 
with a diftemper in the progrefs of this play. 

All's well that ends well» however^ had fi)ch a 
degree of merit, and gave fo much general fatis- 
faSion to the public, that, in fpite of the fupcr* 
ftition of fome of the players, who wiihed and en- 
treated that it might be difcontinued, upon Mr. 
Delane's undertaking to a3 the King after Mil- 
ward's dcceafe, it was again brought forward and. 
applauded. 

Cibber's ParoIIes, notwithftanding his grimace 
and falfe fpirit, met with encouragement. This 
ador, though his vivacity was mixed wtth too 
much pertnefs, never ofiended by flatnefs and 
inlGpidity. Chapman was admirable in the 
downs of Shakfpeare. Berry's Lafeu was the 
true portrait of a choleric old man and a humo- 
rift. Milward was, in the King, afieding; 
and Dclane, in the fame part, refpc3able. 

Under the direSion of Mr- Garrick, in 1757, 
All's well that ends well was again revived. Mrs. 
Pritchard aSed the Countefs ; Mifs Macklin, 
Helen ; Mrs. Davies, Diana. ParoUes, Wood* 
ward; Lafeu, Berry; and Davies, the King. 
With the help of a pantomime, it was a3ed fc- 
veral nights. ' 

A6t I. Scene I. 

B £ R T R A M* 

I mnft atteadhit migefty^ command, 
To whom 1 am im vtard* 

No prerogative of the crown, in the time of 
the feudal fyftem, wa$tfteemed more honourable, 
or was indeed more profitable^ than that of 

wardjbip ; 
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nuardjhip ; npr was any part of kingly power more 
fubjeS to fraudulent abufe, to tyranny and op- 
prellion. So cruelly had King John, and fomc 
of his predeceiTors, exerted an undue influence 
over their wards, that the fourth, fifth, fixth fc- 
vcnth, forty-third, and forty-fourth, articles of 
the great charter, are all cxprefsly written with 
an intention to reflrain the power of the crown 
within proper limits refpeding wardlhips. 

Helen, after refleding oa Bertram, the objefi: 
of her love, who had immediately before taken 
his leave to fet out for the court, on feeing Pa- 
rolles, by her obfervatibns on him, prepares the 
reader for fome notable entertainment which is to 
enfuc« Her tendemefs in difcufling. of his vices 
is a ftrong, though delicate, confeffion of her 
fovc to Bertram : 

H s L B N. 



1 love him for his fake^ 



And yet I know him a notorioat lUr, 
Thiok him t greitivty fool, folely a cowtrd a 
Yet thefe fixM evils %\, fo 6t on him, 
Thtt they take place whea virtae*8 fteely brows 
Look bleak to the cold wind* 

There is fuch a relative charm, in that which 
in any manner appertains to the perfon wc love, 
let it be ever fo mfignificant and wortblefs, that 
we are fure to be plealed with it, becaufe it calls 
to niind the objed of our aSedions. Helen's re- 
mark, that the flight and worthlefs, provided 
they have talents to excite gaiety and chear 
fulnefs, arc often preferred to the meritorious, 
but lefs pliable in temper, is equally juft; and of 
this many inftances can be proauced. 

B 3 V.vJ\i, 
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Lully, the famous French mofician, was a 
debauched fellow and a voluptuary. ; his company 
was notwithftanding the delight of all paitiet, cf 
the witty and the gay, the grave and the 
learned. He excelled in mimicry and the art of 
inventing and telling little (lories. He was not 
over nice in the feledion of his terms, but in- 
dulged a licentious humour to the height. The 
fevere Boileau^ who was not fo much fought after 
and invited as Lully, wondered at the didindion 
beftowed upon that obfcene buffoon, as he called 
him ; and would often chide Moliere for his tafte 
in admiring his talent of exciting mirth, for Mo* 
liere was as filent in Lully's company as Garrick 
ufed to be in Foote's. He was always inviting 
him to indulge his talent : * Lully, fat's nous 
' rire,* Make us laugh,' was the condant addrefs 
of the great dramatic writer to the merry mufi* 
cian. But this happy talent of picafing, in a 
man of merit, and not abfolutely abandoned, 
may be reconciled to convcnicncy, if not ap- 
proved by reafon. But Parollcs was marked with 
fo many vices, that we can hardly juftify the 
countenance given him by his fupcriors. But 
there is, in iome men, an uncommon power of 
fubduing the minds of others, fo that, in fpite of 
a thoufandreafons againft it» you are fo bewitched 
as not to difcern their vices, though ever fo 
grofs, tjirough the inchanted veil which they 
throw over them. 

Dr. Swift was, of all men, if we may believe 
himfelf, the mofl cautious in the feleSion of his 
friends and companions. Earl Rivers, the father 
of the unfortunate Savage, was, in Swift's opi- 
nion, the moft profligate and abandoned of men : 
and yet he was fo inchanted by his irrefidible 
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power of pleafing in convcrfation,* that he 
could not help declaring^ that^ he loved the dog 
* dearly.* 

The fame fcene continued. 

HELEN. 



'With t world 



Of fond adoptious Cbrifteminnu 

The word Cbrifiendotn is no where ufed in this 
fcnfc by Shakfpeare^ I believe, except by Prince 
Arthur, in King John, z6l iv. fcene i. 



>By mj ChrifteadMif 



So 1 were out of prifooy tnd ke^ (heep^ 
I Ihoold be AS merry tt the d&| it long. 

Swearing by Cbrijlendom is fwearing by all that 
is dear. 

HELEN. 

Bottbe oompofition thtt your VAlovr tnd feer mtke ia yov, 
u the virtue oft good vw*^. I like it well. 

Dr. Warburton produces abundance of argu- 
ment to fupport his emendations of the tezt. H^ 
would fubftitute m/;^ for wing^ a word common, 
he fays, in Shakfpeare and the writers of the age : 
■ but where, pray ? Dr. Johnfon rejeds his 
ming, but cannot prefer/e the original word, 
wing, without allowing it to be a metaphor taken 
from hawking ; and this Mr. Steevens, I thiiik, 
very fubftantially proves. Helenas meanings 

B 4 then, 

*^ Amoogft other tllaremeats. Homer gives Juno, to chtrm 
Japiteri is the attraction of perfaafive converfation. 

In AD. Lib. Xiy. 
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then, may be thus p*aiirfy dedQced: «' The 
agreement, which is fettieci between your valour, 
which is paflive, and your fear, which is zStWc, 
will carry you through all dangers ; and you will 
foar, with a well-poifed wing, very fafcly." 

H s L s N. 

The i^ighticft fpaet in for tone ntture brrngi 
To Join like likes, tnd kiis like nttive things. 
Ittpoflible bfeitruige i^ttempu to thofe 
Th»t weigh their ptin with fenfey tad <U> foppoTe 
Whtt htth been cannot be. 

I agree with Dr. Johnfon, that thefe lines are 
not without obfcuriiy ; but our great poet's eon- 
ceptioQs were To quick, that he very often did not 
allow himfelf time to give them proper clothing. 
In this pafTage, ShalcFpeare gives only the feelings 
of the charaScr. '* There is (fays Helen) a 
certain power in nature to (horten or contrad the 
greatefl poflible diftance that fortune can make 
between two perfpns. Let thofe talk of impoili- 
bilitics who fcrupuloufly weigh every difficulty 
from thtir own cowardly fenfations : they do not 
confider, that what has once happened may again 
fall out. 

Aai. Scene III. 

Countcfs^ Steward, and Clown. 

The charader of Fool, or Clown, was orig^- 
natiy introduced into the world to fupply the 
want of that freedom in converfation which was 
unknown to the favagc manners of our anceftors. 
When half the kingctom was in a ftate of flavcry, 
under the elder Plantagenets of the Norman race, 

and 
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and their immediate fucceflbrs; when vaflalage 
nniverfally prevailed^ and Engtiflimen were fub* 
}c6t to the will of a defpotic king and bis haughty 
and imperious barons ; the tr^de of' war was the 
principal commerce of all the nations in Europe^ 
and tilts and tournaments their great, and atmoft 
fole, amufcmcnt. The fecial intercourfe, and 
elegant diverfions, which fo happily employ both 
fcxes in this refined age, were then utterly un- 
known ; inflcad of the entertainments of the 
ftage, which we now enjoy in its aimoft perfeft 
ftatc, the myderies and moralities of which fdme 
fpecimcns are preferved in old writers, were the 
only theatrical fpeSacles exhibited from Richard 
the Second's days to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Myftcfy was the tragedy, and morality 
the comedy : the latter perhaps, owkl its origin 
to the clown or fool, in a motley drcfs, which 
every noble family in the kingdom entertained 
as a necefTary appendage of ftate and grandeur. 
Nature will infift upon her rights in feme fhape 
or other; and mirth is fo congenial to man, that 
it muft have a vent.. A farcaftic, or perhaps a 
harmlers jeft, from one equal to another, in the 
rough days of the feudal fyftem, would, in all 
Fikclihood, have brought abouf ferious ccmfe* 
quences, and perhaps ended in a Cngle combat, 
fiut kings could not live in their palaces, nor 
great barons in their caflles, without fome inftru* 
raent to excite merriment. They had no wits^ 
indeed, , to flatter them ; l)ut thcv had, what 
men of tlie mofl Fcfined ondcruanding. lover 
better, a fool to laugh at. 

A fellow, drcfled in a patched coat, guarded 
with yellow, was hired, at a certain (alary, to 
divert the great man and his ga't^. Kfiixes^ 

\ 
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was fafe ; for nobody could pretend to be angry 
with the farcaftic gibes or fancy pctulancica of 
a party-coloured hireling; one too^ who was 
himfelf the butt of the company. The fool 
treated all alike; the mafter and his guefts were 
equally the objeSs of his fatirical mirth ; and I 
make no doubt that a keen-witted fellow would 
fometimes revenge the difgrace of fituation oa 
his betters, by uttering ferere reproach and honae 
truth under the cover of a joke, which no man 
durft refent without being ezpofed to the derifion 
of the company. 

Viola, in Twelfth Night, aptly defcribes the 
bufincfs of a fool by profeffion : 

Thit fellow is wife enough to pUy the fool. 
And to do thtt well crtves & kind of wic^ 
He rnnft obfenrt their mood on whom he jefti. 
The qntlitj of the peffons^ And the time ; 
And, like the haggard, check tt every fetther 
Thtt comet before hit eye. 

Riccoboni, in his hiftory of the Italian theatre, 
deduces the Harlequin and Scapin from the 
Roman Sannio : '* For the Sannio is nothing 
clfe, he fays, but our bufibon." To fappcrt hit 
hypothefis, he alleges the authority of Cicero, 
in his ho6k De Oratore : ' i^V/ enim poteft tarn 
ridiculum quam Sannio ejje / ^i crCf vuUu, imi'^ 
tandis motibus^ voce, demque corpore, ridetur ipfo* 

Barrett, in his Alvearie, feems to be of the 
fame opinion with refped to the Sannio, or fool, 
as Riccoboni, ** The vice, or geftoTp began ibe 
dance^-'^Sannio fa/tatfonem occepitJ* 

None of our old dramatic writers have made 
fuch frequent and happy ufe of this charader at 
Shakfpeare. The immediate prcdeccflbr of hit 

clowa 
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clown he found in The Moralities^ which never 
were without a fellow drefled in a long coat, su 
cap on his head with a pair of afles ears^ and a. 
dagger of .lath * by his fide. The fport betweea 
him and his adverfary, the devil, was a perpe* 
tual fource of mirth and loud laughter. 

Ben Jonfon, and his friends bcaumont and 
Fletcher, very feldom employed this merry agent 
in their plays. Their claflical learning placed 
them, it is thought, above the ufe of fo mean 
an inftrumcnt. It may be fo : but, I believe, 
their pieces did not fucceed the better for their 
contempt of the public tafte. The ftage was 
then in its infancy, nor could the people, all at 
once be weaned from their baubles, their caps 
and bells, and party-coloured liveries. 

Shakfpeare, who underflood human nature 
better than Jonfon and his admirers, .was re~ 
folved not to reiign an engine of which he could 
make fo notable an ufe. He had taken full mea- 
fure of the underftanding, humour, and tade, 
of his audience ; and no phyfician was evermore 
accurately acquainted with the pulfe of his pa* 
tient than our poet was with the peculiar diet 
which would pleafe the palates of the good folks^ 
in this metropolis. After a ferious, or pathetic^ 
fcene, he knew that his clown would revive the 
mirth, cheer the fpirits, and dry the tears, of 
his auditors. And, I know not, after all, if the 
man, who can excite our mirth, and command 
our grief, fucceffively, may not be the bed dra« 
matic cook to prepare entertainment for a people 
fo melancholy and fo merry, fo fprightly and fo 
fad, as the Englifh are generally (aid to be. . 

* Jobofoo and ^tttvttii'ft SVi^k^^^u^*^ 
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So cotiTinccd was Shakfpeare that his coun- 
trymen could not be fatisfieci with their dramatic 
exhibitions without fome mixture of merriment, 
that, in his moft ferious plajrs, he has thrown in 
charaftcrs of levity, or. oddity, to enliven the 
fcene. In Kin? John we have the baftard FaU 
conbridfire; in Macbeth, the witches; who, the' 
not abiolutely comic, never fiail to provoke 
laughter. In Julras Caefar, Cafca and the mobf 
in Hamlet, rolonius, the grave diggers, and 
Ollrick; nay, in Othello, his laft and moft 
finiihed tragedy, befides a happily-conceived 
drunken fcene of Caffio, we are prefented witir 
the follies of a Roderigo : thefe comic charaders, 
placed in proper fituations to produce adion 
ariiing from the plot, never failed to raife gaiety 
and diverfion amidft fcenes of the moft afieSinj; 
pathos and the moft affliding terror. What a^ 
fords the moft evident proofs of our author's in* 
fallible judgment and fagacity is, that, notwith- 
ftanding the great alteration and improvement in 
the public tafte, refpcding the amufements of 
the theatre, thefe charaders and fcenes never fail 
to produce the fame effc& at this day ; and who, 
after all, is offended with the idle politics and 
filly pedahtry of Polonius, after admiring the 
wonderful interview of Hamlet and the ghoft t 
Who does not laugh at the prattHng and goflip- 
ries of the nurfe, when JuHet has taken a fad 
and mournful leave of her beloved Romeo ? 

Bqn Jonfon was not averfc to the ufe of the 
f^haraders and language of comedy in his tra* 
gedies; but Ben underftood not the ait of blend- 
ing them fo happily as not to deftroy the cffcQt 
of either. In his Sejanus, he introduces a fcene 
Jbewecn the principal charader of the play and 

Eudcmus. 
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Eudcmus the phjfician. Sejjnns ^^^J inter- 
rogates the dodor concerning tbe cBcSt oE the 
phjfic he adminiflcrs to the ladies* his pitients, 
and is anxioas to know which of them, dorin^ 
the operation, made the moft wij fa^: this 
is below farce.-— Nar, fo loft is this learned an- 
thor to all fenfe of decencj and dccomm, that 
Catiline, in the grand feene of cxmfpirators, in 
ASt III. threatens one of his young affociates 
with the fevereft ponifliment fin- his relodance to 
fubmit to the vao& infaoioas of all crimes ! 

The fcene continned. 

CLOWN. 

I ihall never have the bleffing of God till 1 btvc iSue of my 
body; (br> tb/ey fftyy bearns are blefiog*. 

The Qown's opinion correfponds with that of 
all mankind, . and noore particular!/ with the 
Jews. They hold barrennels to be a great curfe. 
No people in the world multiply fo fall as they. 
Sir James Porter, in his letters on the Turkifli 
nation, after informing us that, by a certain law 
in the Alcoran, when no heirs male are left in 
the family the eftate is immediately forfeited to 
the emperor, afiures his readers it is next to a 
miracle to hear of the eflfeds of a Jcwifli family 
being forfeited to the Sultan for want of heirs. 

COUNTESS. 
The ttyftery of your Itneliwtfi 

Which, I think, a happy emendation of Tfaco-^ 
bald from /cveJim/s* 
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Mr. Tyrrwhit prefers, inftead of lonelineft^ # 
fuggcftion of Mr. Hall in favour oi hwUnefsi, 
but Mr. Stecvens feems to underftand the lan- 
guage of love better than his friend, and juftifies 
Theobald. If Mr. Tyrrwhit wants an authority 
for a perfon in love being fond of retirement and 
folitudet Romeo and Juliet will give him one» 
Romeo, Ad I. 

MONTAGUE. 

Awty fr<^ light ftetk home my giddy (oa. 
And private Ib the chtmber pens htnofelf. 

And Rofalind, in As you like it, when (he can 
no longer enjoy the company of Orlando, leaves 
her coufin Cas!ia to find a ihadow and to flecp. 

T{ I L E K. 

My friends were poor, bat Koned ; fo is my love f 

Helen pleads that, although fhe is no higher m 
rank than a phyfkian's daughter, yet her love is 
as much mark'd for (incerity as her relations were 
redeemed for their integrity. 

In no part of Europe is the wdrth of a learned 
and (kilful phyfician fo well underftood, and fo 
generouily rewarded, as in England. In France, 
till very lately, phyficians were placed in a lower 
clafs. The ancients, in the opinion of Dr. Mid* 
dleton, who wrote a Treat ife de Condi Hone Me» 
dicorum apud AntiquoSy rated them not much- 
higher than (laves. In Flanders, the cuftomary 
fee, to a phyfician, is no more than half a crown t 
I believe it is the fame through Holland and all 
Germany* 

But 
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But Helenas love is as honed as her parentage. 
It appears^ throughout the whole play, that the 
paffion of this fweet girl is of the nobleft kind : 
^ Nature^ fays Shakfpeare, in Hamlet, is fine 
in love ;' that is, it purifies and refines our paf* 
fions> Before marriage Helen diminiflies the 
blemifhes of Parolles, becaufe he is the conftant 
companion of Bertram, an^ after marriage, tho' 
ihe might reafonably exclaim againfl the feducer 
of her hulband, with the utmoA delicacy Ihe 
reftrains herfelf from the leaft reproach: , nay, 
converts a queftion, implying cenfure, to a mark 
of honour. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

Meaning of Good faith acrofs.—Ur/m*/ tax of im-- 

pudence, ^ c.^-^Tbeobald defended .'"^Several pdf- 

Jages eJcplained'-^A fcene of PsrolUs.^^Hir cba* 

racier. — Compared with that of Beffus^^-^KtHg 

ani no King intended to have been revived by Mr. 

Garrick.'^fVby thrown afiie.^-^lncejl an improper 

fuhjeSl for a piay.'-^Don Sebaflian.'^-^Maffingef^ s 

unnatural combat. "^^Rejfus a pander as well as a 

coward.^^Cowardice in tbe abJira^.^^No proper 

fubjeH of mirtb,^-^FaroUes admirable to tbe laft.'^^ 

Time and Dr. fohnfcn^'e^Helen s ring.^'^Sl^een 

Eiizabetb and tbe Earl of EJfex. 

AS. II. Scene I. King and Lafcu. 
L A F £ u. 

PtrdoDy 1P7 lordy for me and for my tiding«» 

XING. 

ril fee thee to ftand up* 

L A r £ U. 



■ ■' Then here's t m*ji 

Stands that has bought hit pardon. I would yo« 
Had kneerdy my lord, to aflc me mercy ; and 
That at. my biding yoo could fo (land up. 

KING. 



I would 1 had, fo I had broke thy pate 
Aad aik*d thee mercy for it. 



f 



L A F B U. 

'C»4Jfaitbf acnff. 



1 T 
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r 

L T was neccflary to quote thcfc fcvcral fpccchcs 
hat the fenfe of the laft words might be better 
inderftood. Dr. Johnfon interprets the cxpref- 
lon, ' a crofs/ to mean» a pafs in wit that mif* 
carries. I think quite othcrwife. The King, not 
beings through infirmity, able to raifc Lafcu 
from- kneeling, fay^ he will * fee him to ftand 
Qp.' Lafeu wiflies that the King, even on the 
hamiliating condition of aiking pardon of him, 
his fubjed^ could ftand as firmly. ' So would I,*^ 
replied the King, ^ though I had broken yoar' 
pate at the fame time, andaiked your pardon for 
It.' The anfwer, of * Good faith, acrofs,* is as 
much as to fay, * With all my heart, fir, though 
you had broken my head acrofs ;' which, in the 
language of thofe days, fignificd a very feverc 
blow or contufion on the head. Twefth Night, 
aS V. fcene 5- Sir Andrew Aguecheek. * He 
has broke my bead acrofs^ and given Sir Toby a 

bloody coxcomb too.' 

« 

KING. 

Thns he his fpedtl nothing ever prolognet. 

So, in the Merchant of Venice, Antonio ch«- 
radcrifes Gratiano : 

Gratiftno fpetki tn infinite deal of nothing. 

KING. 



Upon thy certainty tnd confidence 
What dared thou venture? 



H E L E I^. 
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H 1^ L E N. 



Tftx of impudeiice. 



A St- Qmpet*t boldneff, a divolged (h«mey 

TrftdocM by odious btlUds ; my mftidea*s nftitie' > 

Setr*d oiherwife ; oo woife of worfe exteoded, 

Wiih vUeft tortures let my life be ended. 

Mr. Stccvcns, in his very ingenious note up- 
on this ohfcure paiTage, has not» I thinks cleared 
all the difficulties of it. He imagines that He* 
len^ in her covenant with the King^ to Aiffer all 
manner of indignities if flie does not perform the 
promifed cure» excepts the violation of her chaf* 
tity. But (be is fo confident of fuccefs^ that (he 
does not imagine a poflibiiicy of failure ; he(ides, 
the infamous violation of a virgin, or woman, 
has been no part of the penal laws in Chriftian 
Europe, though it certainly was the pradFcc in 
old Rome, and efpecially during the emperors. 
If we attend a little to the mode of expreffion, we 
may fairly conclude, that Helen, by ' no worfe 
of word extended,' meant, that the branding her 
maiden charaftcr with the name of a whore was 
the worft punifhment that could be extended to 
her. 

Scene the third. 

L A F E U. 

We mtke trifles of terrorf, eafconcing ourfelves into feemioir 
knowledge, when we (bould fabmit ourfelves to «n unknowa 
fear. 

Our author, in feveral of his plays, ridicules 
the philofophers of the times in which he lived, 
who endeavoured to account for all uncommon 
appearances in nature, either by attributing them 

to 
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to the agency of fecond caufes, or to fome prin- 
ciple ftill more bold and uncertain: whereas 
Shakfpeare infinuates, that it would be more mo- 
ded to confefs our ignorance^ in things beyond 
our capacities to comprehend, and attribute their 
exiilcnce to fome caufe unknown to us. 

KING. 



— Good alone 



Is good without a name. Vilenefs is fo* 

That is, * if vice be 5eteftablc, as it certainfy 
is, from its intrinfic bafenefs ; To muft virtue be, 
from its own purity, without the help of any ad- 
dition whatfoever. 

I believe Mr. Stecvens, whom nothing efcapcs, 
is rather beforehand with me in this explanation, 
or at Icaft in fomcthing very near it. 

KING. 

My henonr^s tt the ftake ; which to Jefeatf 
I muft produce mj power. 

Mr. Theobald, who tiras not well pleafed with 
his exaltation to the throne of dulnefs, embraces 
every opportunity to turn into ridicule Pope's 
emendations of Shakfpeare ; he laughs at the 
word defeat, and terms it nonfenfical ; he propo- 
fcs to fubftitute the word defend in its room. Dr. 
Farmer candidly and ingeniouily fuppofes, that 
Mr. Theobald was not aware that the claufe of 
the fentcnce fervcd for the antecedent. Mr. 
Tyrrwhit very improperly taxes Theobald with 
pertnefs; he recommends the old reading, and 
fortifies it from an explanation of the French verb 
defaire. I muft confefs that Theobald's defend 
anfwers the purpofe of the reader and auditor 
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much belter than the old word defeat^ which can* 
not be maintained without much fubtlety of argu- 
ment. However the critics may determine, I 
would advife the aSor to retain defend, is more 
intelligible to an audience. 

L A F E V. 

1 think thou wtft created for men to breath themTelrcf 
«poo» 

Lafcu is not very nicf in the choice of terms 
to cxprefs his fcorn and contempt of Parolles. 
* Breathe upon* is to be undcrftood in the fame 
fcnfc as a fpcech of Prince Henry to Poins, con- 
cerning the tavern-waiters, aS ad of Henry IV. 
Firft Part : 

And when yon breathe in yoor wtteriog, they cry hem t aid 
bid you play it off* 

Aft III- Scene V. 

H E L B k. 
1 thank you, and will wait upon your leafure. 

An ufual phrafe of civility in Shakfpeare's t!me# 
and explains a paiTage in Hamlet^ ad the 3d : 

The players wait upon your patience 

Aa IV. Scene II. 

DIANA. 

^Tis not the many oaths that make the trutb^ 

Bat the plain fimple vow that is vow*d trn^« 

What is not holy, that we fwear not by, 

But take the High* A to witnefs ; then, pray yon, tell me^ 

If 1 ihould fwear by Jovc*t great attribute?, ficc 

In 
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In the explanation of thefe lines, much has 
been faid by the commentators. Mr. Stecvens 
has, from the revifal, judickiufly fuppoited the 
text. Perhaps a ihort inteqiretation of IXiana^s ^ 
intention may fatisfy the oonmioa reader better 
than a more learned difcui&on : 

* The muhitude of oaths prove nothing. That 
vow alone is valuable which is founded on truth 
and fandified by religion. Could you pof&bly 
believe me» though I (hould appeal to heaven for m 
the truth of whit I uttered, when, at the fame 
time, I was aSting againft my honour and my 
confcicnce ?' 

DIANA. 

Since Frenchmen tre fo krmJ. 

The word hraiJ, I bcKeve, means praffi/ed^ 
accufiomed, or teafcM to a thing.* ■ ■ * Bray a fool 
in a mortar.* 

BERTRAM. 

By «n ahpraS of Saccels. 

That is, * by an abfira^^ or memorandum^ of 
what I have taken down fuccefEvely in order.* 
So, in the Merry Wives of Windfor, Mrs. Ford 
tells FalftaflF, who want* to hide himfelf in her 
apartment, that her hufband keeps an abftraff of 
every thing that is in that chamber. 

IDEM. 

The bafiaefs is not done, as fe&ring to bear of U here- 
after. 

Bertram means his intrigue with Diktia. * If 
the confequence of our meeting Ihould be a 
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child, I may chance to be called upon to main* 



tarn It/ 



IDEM. 

Eateittioed my coDToy* 

* Made a bargain with the men who are to 
attend me iii my journey» and take care of my 
baggage, &c.' 

B a R T R A M. 
1 €09 Hm no thanks for thii. 

* Con him' is a Scottifh phrafe, and ftill in 
life. 

IDEM. 
He it t est (till; 

Bertram calls him a cat three times, as a mark 
of great and incurable averiion. All his phrafcs 
of that kind are to be underftood as in the 
Jew's lift of antipathies in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice : 

Some ihtt are mtd if they behold t iat* 

PAROLLE8. 
He will fteal eggi out of t cftoifter. 

This has the fame meaning as to * rob the 
'fpital.* 

7tith, Sir, he hts led the drum before the EogUfli trf 
getfitiitt 

It 
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It was formerly cuftomary with the Englifh 
itinerant players, and perhaps peculiarto them, 
to announce the play by beat of druiiij and at the . 
fame time to diftribute bilU of the play to^ the 
populace. 

PAROLLES, SOLUS. 

Yet t» 1 thftnkfttl. If my heart were great, 
^Twoald burft at this. Captain Vi\ be no more. 

This fccne always afforded much pleafure to • 
the audience. Upon its lafl revival, it was aded 
with fuch theatrical (kill as excited general men* 
ment. The unbinding Parolles, who looked 
about him with anxious furprize and terror, re- 
doubled the burfts of laughter which echoed round 
the theatre.* Woodward was excellent in the 
whole fcene, but particularly in chara&erizing 
Bertram and the Dumaines^ wbofe feelings^ upon 
the unexpc£ted heap of (lander which he threw 
upon them^ ferved to heighten the fcene. Ber- 
tram was moft angry, becaufe Parolles deviated 
very little from the truth in what he faid.of him ; 
his lafcivioufnefs, and his intrigue with Diana^ 
he could not deny. 

In all our comic writers^ I know not where to 
meet with fuch an odd compotind of cowardice, 
folly, ignorance, pertnefs, and e(Frontery, with 
certain femblances of courage, fenfe, knowledge, 
adroitnefs, and wit, as Parolles. He is, I think, 
inferior only to the great mafter of ftagc gaiety 
and mirth. Sir John Falftaff'. 

Be(rus, in the King and no King of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, is, I know, highly extolled, as a 
great original, by fome writers ; and particularly 
by Mr. Seward, a very able commentator upon 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, as a charader fecond 
only to the inimitable Fat Knight. 

That BcfTus might» in his own days, be ct 
teemed as a jufl portrait of an impudent boafler 
and a bladed coward, and one who profefled to 
fight according to the rules of Caranza and Sa- 
vlolino, thofc great adepts in the art of challenging 
and fighting, I fhail not deny ; but this I will 
venture to fay, that he is fo widely different from 
any charafter we fee at prefent, that no comic 
poet of this age will undertake his revival, even 
with confiderable alterations; he is fo outra- 
geoafly diftorted, in every limb and feature, that 
nothing but a new creation will do forBeflftis. 

Soon after his prefent majefty's accefEon, Mr. 
Garrick intended to have brought forward to the 
public the King and no King of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. BefTus was given to Woodward j. the 
manager dcfigned Arhaccs for himfelf. They 
both appeared to be much pleafed with the prof- 
peQ of giving the public diverfion, and gaining 
great applaufe in the reprefentation of two cha- 
racters new to the ftagc. And, doubtJefs, the 
quick tranfiiions, from fuddcn anger and violent 
rage to calm repentance and tame fubmiilion, in 
Arbaces, could not have been difplayed with 
equal (kill by any aSor but Garrick ; though a 
charader, which is all paflion and all repentance^ 
is like a pi3ure without keeping : the light and 
Ihade, though ftrong, receive no advantage from 
the perfpcflive : the diftrefs of Arbaces is, from 
filuation, continually bordering upon the ridi- 
culous. 

The abfurdity, bafenefs, and cowardice of 
BeiTus, could not have been better difpofed of, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, than to Harry Woodward. The other 
parts were diftributcd to advantage ; the play was 
curtailed of fuch fcenes as were fuppofcd to be fu- 
perfluous, and in fome places altered and im- 
proved. But, however eager the manager was to 
bring out this play at firft, it wasobferved, that, 
at every reading of it in the green-room, his plea- 
furc, inftcad of incrcafing, fuffered a vifible di- 
minution. His ufual vivacity at lad forfook 
him ; he looked grave and ftroked his chin, 
which, to the courtiers amongft the players, who 
knew their monarch was his own minifter, was a 
convincing fign of his being diffatisfied with the 
bufinefs that was going forward. At length he 
fairly gave up the dcfign of aSing King and no 
King ; the parts were withdrawn from the aSors, 
and no more was heard of it. 

The caufe of this fudden rcfolution was not 
known, though the conjedures concerning it 
were various. Some thought the title carried 
an obje3ion. The words. King and no King, 
they faid, would make an odd appearance in the 
bills, more efpectully as a young and beloved 
prince had juft afcended the throne of his ancef- 
tors. Others thought the impropriety of the do- 
ry« on which the play was founded, was a great 
dcfed ; but thisobjeSion could have fmall weight, 
as the plots of almoft all our old dramatifts are 
built upon romances, or hiftories of very little 
credit. 

Two reafons, above all others^ I believe, pre- 
yaiied on the manager to drop this play. The 
King^s ftrange and contradiSory agitations of 
mind are no otherwife to be accounted for than 
from his ardent paffion to a lady whom h&{>aLY^^^\ 
to be htsfifter: this belief ra\(c^ Y^ifi^Sic^tGftXvccL^x 
Vol. IL C V^ 
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to fits of frenzy. A play^ founded upon incefl^. 
or any thing, repugnant to nature^ even in. fup- 
pofition, can never pl.eafe an English audience. 

Why is Drydcn s Don ScBaftian almoft ba- 

xiilhed our theatres ? The progrcfs of the play^ 
to a glorious fourth ad^ promifes a noble cataf- 
Irophe. In the fifth aGt, the two lovers^ Sebaf- 
tian and AImej^da> are difcovered to be brother 
and fitter. After exchanging amorous glances 
and warm wifbcsi approaching to lafcivioufnefsf: 
in the rich eloquence of Dryden's harmonious 
vcrfes, they arc obliged to part for ever. The 
Unnatural Combat of Maflinger^ one of his mod 
finifbed pieces, is for ever excluded the theatre 
for a like reafen. Smithes Phsedra and Hippolitos 
was coldly entertained, at the firft a&ing of it, 
with all the powers of Betterton and Booth,. Barry 
and Oldfielcl, to fupport it ; and could never win 
upon an audience in a revival. 

But another very powerful reafon for not ading 
King and no King prevailed, I am perfuaded, 
with a man of Gar rick's refledion. He did not 
choofe to hazard the obtruding fuch. a charader 
on the public as BeiTusy who, though a captain 
in the army, is not only a beaten and difgraced 
cowardy but a voluntary pandar ; a wretch who 
offers to procure a lady for the king his mafier,. 
fuppofed, by him, to be his own fifter ; andj not 
fatisfied with this degree of infamy, by way of 
fupererbgation, he declares he would not fcruple 
to go on the fame fcandalous errand to the king^s 
mother. This fellow is a rare fecond to Jack 
Fal(lafr> for fo we are informed in the animated 
lines of Mr. Colman to Philaficr : 

Beaumont 
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Beftfmuoft ind f letchefy thofe twin ftt r$ thit run ' 
Their glorious fiottrfe robnd Sh«kfpeare*s ^Idea iuli i 
Or when PhiUfter Ufti»lei*8 pteee fttpplyM, 
OrBeiTufi walkM with Ftlftaff by hts kit. 

As cowardice^ in the abfl;ra6l» is a bad fubjeS 
of ridieule, fo is the wretch who is employed to' 
raifc the mirth of an audience by being often 
kicked. Can we laugh at him^ wBo^ when 
completely dfubbedfays, * That Jufferancebas Ttiadt 
• fne wainfcot,* 

Humanity muft be (hocked at this as well as 
what follows : * Tbipre is not a rib in bis body thai 
has not been, tbrice btiken tvitb dry beating, and nam 
bis fides look like two wicker targets, every way 
bended.^ King and no King. Aft IV- 

This may be wit, but it is of the blunteft foft 
I evei- met with ; but, as if this Was not fufScient, 
after the theatre has ech6ed with the mirth te- 
fultihg from the two fcvcrc drubbings of this fe- 
cond Falflaff, in a fubfequent fcene he is twinged 
by the nofe, kicked^ beaten, and trod upon. 

What mufl: we think of an audience that couiot 
be diverted with fueh hyperbolical ftuif, antl ibeh 
cruel treatment of a tx)or miferabie wretch, after 
having been delighted with the truly diverting 
fcehes of a J^afolles aiid a Falftaff? This furdjr 
h being 

* Sttcd with ccleftitl foody tod feediag upoa gtrbftgc* 

It is more to be wonds^ed Mr. CJifurick could 
have any thbughts of reviving King and^o King, 
than that he (hould afterwards withdraw it. 

It has been faid that Mr. Garrick had once 
made a promifc to a gentleman, refpeSablc for 
cJegance of tafte and politenefs of manners, to 
ad Arbaccs and Beffus alternately. Tb\^ ^\accc^^ 

C a \»»Sr. 
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mud have been made when Rofclus was in a verj 
gay humour ; or, at lead, much offhis guard. 

The cowards of Shakfpcare are not rendered 
fo abfoIut':iy unfit for all fociety as Beflus and his 
companions^ the fwordfmcn; fellow? who grave- 
ly take meafure of a man's (hoe to difcover by 
that whether the owner had kicked a fellow into 
difgrace or not. Though we (hould erant that 
Parollcs, in real life, would not be a very eligible 
companion, yet, I believe, no audience would 
refufe his acquaintance. Beaumont and Fletcher 
place their coward^ in fuch iituations as mud pro- 
duce nothing but contempt and difguft. _ Parol- 
Ics fetches out rich matter, fine fplcen, and cho- 
leric humour, from old Lafeu. His didrefs, 
when blinded, is of the mod whimfical fort, and 
the acute invention of his anfwers, to the inter- 
preter's interrogatories, afford perpetual laughter. 

Even, in his ]ad dage of Tom Drum, when 
he is produced as an evidence againd Bertram, 
the rogue is fo charaderidically diverting that 
you cannot find in your heart to be very angry ; 
you almod pardon him, and widi he were taken 
into. favour again. The generous Lafeu is half 
jiiclinedto it, and, that he is made.fo relenting, 
we mud. attribute to our author's great knowledge 
of ihan and bis large nature , as Ben Johnfon ex- 
preffes it. He knew that thofe who arc mod 
prone to vehement anger are the fooned pacified. 
Hot fpirits make quicker hade to repair the mif- 
chiefs of their cfcapes from reafon, than thofe who 
are more temperate and fedate. 



Aa 
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Aa V. Scene •IH. 

KING. 

For we are old, and, ononr quickeft decreet. 
The inaacfible and noifelels foot of time 
Steals ere we can «ffe£l them. 

Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Pope, has an excel- 
lent thought on the unconquerable power of time : 
* He that runs againft time has an antagonift 

not fubjc-a to cafualtics.' 

IDEM. 

this ring was mioe, and, whe& 1 gave it Heleoi 
I bade her, if her fortune ever ftood 
Neceifitated to help, that, hy this token, 
I would relieve her, i ■ 

This is fo like the circuitiftance of Qjjcen Eh*- 
zabeth's giving a ring to the -Earl of Eflex, with 
the fame kind intention^ in behalf of that unfor- 
ttinate nobleman^ that I cannot help thinking 
that our author inrerted it, in his play, from 
that well-known hSL I am aware that AlFs 
well that ends well was firft aded in 1598, though 
not printed till 1623 : but our author, it is 
known, frequently made alterations and additi* 
ens to feveral of his pieces. 

t A F E U. 

I will boy me a rpn*in*law tn a fair, and toll for thit* 

' I Will rather go to a country fair, where I 
{hall have my choice of peafants or country 
clowns, and pick out a fon from them, than 
marry my daughter to fo worthlefs a fellow as 
this, whofe kacll I would cnoft wiUm^f xvcv^* \ 

C 3 ^- 
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do not prcfumc to give this as the mfaiGble mean- 
ing of the pafTagc in qqeftion ; but it U furcly 
very probable. 

BERTRAM. 

He*s ^$ud for a moil periftion* iUf^ 

With aUtheJpocsoW worl^taxM an4debob*d^ 

Mr. Stccveos fays, rigbtly, tbat gmi<J bU tbc 
iams fcikfc as noted; but, in this paitictilar .place, 
it bears, I think, a yet (Ircngcr meaning* ' He 
is ftigmatifed as a well-known and moft abborred 
liar.'^ 

King John'-s reproach to Hubert contaioa^afuU 
ler interpretation of tbis word thw Pcfauas's 
' quoted him,' ia Hamkt i 

.«— -Hadft not tkon beea bjTt 
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Every Man in his Humour, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

■Particutar merit of Every Man in his Humour.^— • 
Ben yonfQfts language-^^Kitely and BobadiL"'^ 
Majier Stephen and S/ender.^-^C/ement, Down^ 
r/git, and Brrnnworm.'-^Kno'weU,''^ Anecdote of 
Sbdkfpeare and yonfon^-^^J^j^ogue to Every man 
in Ji>8 Homi^ur/— y(?«/S«*/ malice, '•^Denni s^ s 
thunder ^i^^Tint comtdy revived after the Reflora' 
tion.-^Account of its revivaL^-^Lord Doffet s pro^ 
hgue.^-^Mifiake of Downs. ''^Medbourne and the 
fofifi ^/«f.— Every Man in his Humour revived 
by Oarriclk.'-^Merit of the feveral afforSi^^Sme 
account of the dead and livingj-^^Anecdote of Gah* 
riek imd Woodiiuardr'^Mrs, Ward, Delanef and 
Ganrici.-^Meffietms Smith, Pahnet, Dodd, and 
Baddehjy 'tommendeds'^Henderfon.^'^l^verj man 
oitt ' of his humour. — • Dr. Hurd and Carlo 
Bt^onej-^Defimtitin if humour.— 5'»'!/i«'' pane* 
gyrie of S^een J&fizabeth.'-^His poetafler.*^*' 
Quarrel ^ifb the fliyersi^^Wbom be faHrifet.^^ 
Conj enures coriterning •them* 



E 



V E R Y Man in his Humour is fountJed 
en foch follies and paflipns as are perpetually in* 
cident to, and conncdied with, man^s nature; 
fiich as do nbt depend upon local cuftom or 
change 6f Bifhion; and, -for that rcafon, will bid 
fair to laftasloftgas njattyof our old comedies. 
The fengfwgt of Jonfon is vetY ij^cxiV\aci\ Vck. 
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perfpicuity and elegance he is inferior to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and very unlike the mafcu- 
Une dialogue of Mafiinger. It is almoft oecdlcfs 
to obfcrve that h^ comes far ftiort of the varictv, 
ftrength, and natural flow, of Shakfpcare. To 
avoid the common idiom, he plungci into ftifT, 
quaint, and harfli, phrafeology : he has borrowed 
more words, from the Latin tongue, than all 
the authors of his time. However, the flyle of 
this play, as well as that of the Alchemifl and 
Silent Woman, is more difcntang'cil and free 
from foreign auxiij|||^6 than the greatcft part of 
his works. Mcft of the charaSers a;e truly 
dramatic ^ Kitely, though not ^quaJ to Ford in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, who can plead 
a more juftifiakle caufe of jcaloufy, is vet well 
conceived, and is placed fo artfullv in utuation, 
as to draw forth a confiderabic uare of coxpic 
idiftrefs. > .. 

Bobadii is an originaL The coward, afliiiping 
the dignity of: calm courage, was, LbeKcve, ricw 
to our ftage ; at lead, I can remember nothing 
like him. From Bobadii, Congrcve formed his 
Noll Bluff; a part mod admirably aded by Ben 
Jonfon the comedian. Mafter Stephen is an 
honefter objed of ridicule than Mafter Slender. 
One is nature's oaf, confequently rather an ob- 
jeS of compaflion than fcorn. The other is a 
fop of fafhion, and the imitator of the foHiQS - 
which he admires in his companions. " Ckmeik 
and Downright %are ftrongiy marked with humour^ 
efpecially the firft ; and Brainwprm is a fellow of 
merry and arch contrivance. In drawing this 
chara^er, I believe the author had Terence, or 
rather, Plautus, of whom he was acknowledged 
to be an imitator, in his eyc» W^ilbred and 
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young Knowcll arc diftinguifhcd by no peculiari- 
ties. Old Kiiowjll is fomething like the amicus 
Simo of Terence. 

A remarkable anecdote, conceming the intro- 
dudion of this play to the theatre, has been 
handed down traditionally. Ben Jonfon pre- 
fented his Every Man in his Humour to one of 
the leading players in that company of which 
Shakfpeare was a member. After cafting his 
eye over it carelefsly and fupcrcilioufly, the co- 
median was on the point of returning it to the 
author with a peremptory r^fufal; when Shak- 
rpeare» who perhaps had never, till that inf^ant, 
^en Jonfon I defircd he might look into the play. 
He was fo well plcafed with it, on perufal, that 
he recommended the work and the author to his 
fellows. The fucccfs of the comedy was confi- 
derable, and we find that the principal adors 
were employed in it; BurbagCs Kempe, Hem- 
mings, CondelU ^nd Sly. Shakfpeare himfcif 
is generally faid, by his name being firft in the 
drama, to have aded the part of Old Knoweil. 
He was, at that time, in the thirty-fourth ye^r 
of his age, and Ben JonfoA in his twenty- 
fourth* 

. Notwithftanding the friendfhip which Shak- 
fpeare had manifefted to Ben, by patronizing his 
play, yet the reader will find that the prologue 
is nothing lefs than a fatirical pi6kure of feveral 
of Shakfpeare's dramas, particularly his Henry 
V. and .the three parts of Henry VI. I am of 
opinion, too, that I. car and the Temped arc 
pointed at in the following lines : 
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Nor cretklag throne comei d«WA the I1078 to pleftfi^ 
Kor nimble fqnib is feen to make tfeard 
The gentlewomen, nor rollM bullet hetrd 
To fty it thoadert, nor iempeftnotts drum 
Rumbk s (o tell 700 when the ftarm U oooie. 

Thefe lines s^ay indeed apply, as the editor of 
Tcmron hinted to sne» to other writers as well as 
ohakTpearc ; but» as they follow other Knes, un* 
<|[ueftionably hoftile to him> I cannot avcnd be* 
heving that he levelled the whole principaHy at 
the ixian whom he mod envied. 

The playhoufe thunder was eompofed of madi 
the fame materials in Queen Befs's days as in the 
reign of George III. I never heard of any im« 
provemeat in the theatrical artillery of the (ky^ 
if wc except that fort of which Mr. Dennis 
claimed the invention ; but whether he mixed any 
particular ingredients in the bullet, or ordered 
that a greater number. of them Ihould be roUed 
in a particular diredion, or whether he contrived 
a more capacious thunder-bow}, I am really at a^ 
lofs for information ; but fo jealous was he left 
his art of making thunder fliould be imparted to 
others, without his confent, that Mr. Pope in- 
forms us, he cried out vehemently, at fome tra« 
gedy, upon hearing an uncommon burftof thon- 
der, V^ By G-*- that's my thunder." Whether 
the fame critic invented the reprefentation of 
heavy fhowers- of theatrical rain, by rattling a 
vaft quantity of peas in rollers, I am equally ig- 
norant» 



Every 
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Every Man m his Humour was firft publifhed 
in 1 502. The profoguc iras not added to that 
edition of the play, nor moft tf c ftippofc that it 
was fpoken originally; and indeed, fuch a grofs 
afironc to their great friend would not have been 
permitted hy the players. 1 do not think that 
this iniblem invcftive was ever pronounced otx 
the ftage, nor printed, tiH after the death of 
Shakrpeare, who died in Arpril, 1616, which, ae* 
cording to the then reckoning of time, was foon 
after the beginning erf the year. Jonfon coNeded 
his works into one volume in the faojc ytit, and 
to6k that opftorrunity of indulging his pofthu- 
mous malice, by fixing this tntroduSion to his 
firft play. This is of a piece with his general 
conduA through his whole life to Shakfpcare. 
When he f^t down to write a panegyric ^« bif 
ie/ovedf prefixed to his works, as he there calls 
Shakefpeafe, he mufl, f6r a time, have purged 
his brain and heart of all fpleen, envy, and 
m«ievolen6e:'4bf a more accurate dr cxten'five 
culogium, on the genius and writings of Shak" 
fpcare, could not wdl hit cbucervcd. 

Amongft the old pkyi revived, upon the open- 
ing of the theatrea after the Refforation, this 
comedy was not forgotten* It was aSed, as I 
conjedure^ about tbe year 1675, by the Duke 
of YdrVB tpmpany^ in Dorfict Gardens. Not 
having met witn a printed copy of the play, as 
then adtd, I oaniiot eafily divme how the'parts 
were divided. In all, prbbabifity, Bctttrton,, 
Smith, Harris, Kokes, Underhitl, and fome 
others of the prime comedians^ were employed 
in it* 
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A tafle for Jonfon was endeavoured to be re* 
vived : though, I believe, that was always an 
up hill work ; and in this belief I am confirmed 
from fome (hrcwd reflections thrown out bj 
L. Diggs, in a. copy of verfea prefixed to Sbak- 
fpeare's poems. However, the recommendation 
was fo powerful, that it amounted to a command. 
The Earl of Dorfet favoured the player^ with an 
epilogue, from which we learn that the parts 
were well fitted. It contains fome ftage anec* 
dotes or hiftory which may not be difpleafing to 
the readers, more efpecially as. Lord Dorfet^s 
works, feparately printed, are .not to be met 
with. 



Epilogue on the revival of Ben Jonfon's play, 
called. Every Man in his Humour. 

[Tbe affor h fupp^Jed to enter witf^ relu^anceil 

Intretey (hdl not ferre, nor violence. 

To mtke me fpcak b fnch a pUy*t defcf^ce* 

A pity, where wit tnd humoor do tgree 

To break fttl pra^lUMlaws of comedy. 

The fceae, what more abfard I ia Englaad fiet : 

Ko godsdefcend; no dancing devils rife : 

Ko captive prince from unknown conntry brought (. 

No battle; nay, there's fcarce a dnel foughu 

A^d fometlung yet more (harply might he faid, 

Bnt I confider, thf poor author** dead; 

Let that be his CTCufe> n ow for our own : 

Why, I ■ faith, inmyo^ion, we need none* 

The parts were fitted well; but (bme will fay 

Poz on them, rogues ! what nude them take this pUy t 
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I do not doobt bu^ yoa will cxtdv me ; 

It was pot choice, but mere aeceiBty. 

To t\[ our writing friends in tows we fent, 

Bat not ft wit dorU ventore est in Lent : 

Hsve patience but tiil Eftfter Term, and then 

Yon (hall have jog and hobby-horfe again. 

Here's Mailer Matthew, our domdlic wit^ 

Does promife one o* th* ten plays he ba» writ. 

Bu^ fince great hrrbes weigh nothing with the jott,^ 

Know we have merits, and to them we tmll* 

When any fafts or holidsys defer 

The public Ubonrs of the theatre^ 

We ride not forth, altho* the day be fair. 

On ambling tit, to take theiubnrb air; 

But with our authors meet, and fpend that time 

To make up qutrrek between feofe ;ind rhyme* 

Wednefdays and Fridays conftantly we fat; 

Till, after many a long and free debate. 

For divers weighty reafons, Hwas thought iity 

Unruly fcnfe (hould ftill to rhyme fubmit. 

This the moil glorious law we ever made. 

So (tri^^ly to. this epilogue obey*d. 

Sure no man here will ever dare to break. 

[^»terJtnfin*Jsho/lj w;5«, hjaSim^ remvois tht Jpeahr if $he 
firmer part tf thi tfiUgtu^ 

Hold, and give way, fori myfelf will fpeftk( 

Can you encottrage fo much infolencc. 

And add new faults ftill to the great offence 

Your anceftors fo rafhly did commit 

Againft the mighty powers of art and wit, 

When they condemned thofe noble works of min^ 

Sejanus, and my heft love, CatiHne. 

Kepent, or on your guilty heads (hail fall 

The curfe of 9iany a rhyming pattoral. 

The three bold Beauchamps (hall revive agaip. 

And with the London 'Prentice conquer Spaiiu 

All the dull follies of the former age 

Shall find applaufe on this corrupted ftage. 
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But, If you pay the great arrear* of priife, * 

So long fince due to my mach-injar*d ptay^ 
From all pftft crimes I firll will (ti you fri«. 
And then infpire fraie oBe to write like me* 

Downs, in a lift of plays adcd by the king^9 
company at Drary-kme,. has placed Bvcff Man 
in his Humour. 1^ at firft, forppofed that it had 
been revived by the comedians of that houfe; 
but Medbourne being taken notice of .in the 
epilogue, as the domcflic poet of the playhoufe^ 
vrho was an ador in the duke's company^ I am 
convinced that our ftage- hiflorian was m an er« 
ror, or that this play was revived at both theatres, 
contrary lo an cflhablifbed order of the 'court, 
which enjofned the two theatres to divide the old 
plays between them, and DOt meddle with one 
another's property. 

Matthew Mectboume, who, in thir ^^Itogue, 
is faid to have had no Icfs than ten pla^ bv him, 
was an excellent afior. He rendered himieff ac- 
ceptable, by his learning .and. accpmplifbments, 
to perfons of fafbion and tafte, and was particu- 
larly diftinguithed by the carl of Dorfet, who, not 
only condefcendtd to mention him in this epi- 
logue, but wrote an epifogtie to his tranfiation of 
Moliere's Tartufie. Medbourne fived at a time 
when the ftate divi£ons ^ere at the height. He 
was a Roman Catholic, and warmly attached 
to the intereft of his royal patron the dtike of 
York. Unhappily, pcAaps, on accotmt oif fomc 
imprudent otprcraon, or for fome insldvertent 
behaviour, he was involved in the popi(h plot, 
and thrown into Newgate, where he was fufFered 
to perifh. Such was the rage of party, that 
a man of fo little confcquence as a player wa» 
made an objed of popular refcntment by the 

furious* 
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furiaui politics of Lord Shaftfliuiy and bis 
colleagues. 

i was infermedj many years fince. Ant ETCiy 
Man ia bis Httmour was rerived at the theatre 
in Lincoin^-inn*fieIds abcnit the year 1720: how 
the parts were diftributed I could not learn. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1750, 
^Mr. Garrick was induced^ by his own juc^meiiti 
or the advice of others, to revive this comedy 9 
and to bring it on his ftage. He expunged m 
fuch paiTages in it as either retarded the progrefs 
of the plot, or, through length of time, wete 
become obfolutc or unintelligible; and thefe 
were not a few. Of all our old play-wrights, 
Jonfon was moil apt to allude to local cuftoms 
and temporary follies. Mr. Garrick likewife 
added a fcene of his own. 

Notwithftanding all the care be bad beftow6d 
tn pruning and dreffing this dramatic tree, he was 
fearfuf it would not flourift when brought forth 
to pubKe view. To prevent, therefore, any 
mifcanriage in the ading of the play^ he took 
an accurate furrey of his company, and cohfi-^ 
dered their diftinfi and peculiar faculties. He 
gave to each comedian a part which he thought 
was in the compaffs of his power to hit off with 
fkill. Kitely, the jealous buAand, which tc^ 
quires great art in the performer,, he took upon 
himfelf; to Woodward he alHgned Bobadil^ 
which has been thought, by many good judges,, 
to have been his maftcrpiccc in low comedy. 
Brainworm was played with ail the archncfs and 
varied plcafantry that could be aflumcd by Yates t 
Welbred and Young -Knowell by Rofs ancF 
Palmer. Shuter entered moft naturally into the 
fisJlics of a young,, ignorant fellow^ who thinks 
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fmoaking tobacco fafbionabty^ and fwearing a 
fitange kind of oath, the highefl proofs of hu' 
mour and tafte. Winftonc^ who was tolerated 
in other parts, in Downright was highly applaud* 
ed. Old Knowell became the age and perfon 
of Berry. Mrs. Ward, a pretty woman, and an 
jU^rcfs of confiderable talents^ a3ed dame Kite- 
iy. Mifs Minors, fince Mrs. Walker, was the 
Mrs. Bridget. J muft not forget mailer Matthew, 
the town gull, which was given, with much 
propriety, to Harry Vaughan, a brother of Mrs. 
rritchard, a man formed bv nature for fmall 
parts of low humour and bufy impertinence; 
fuch as Tcfter in the Sufpicious Hufband, Simple 
fin the Merry Wives of Windfor^ and Simon in 
the Apprentice. 

After all the attention of the aSing manager 
to draw together fuch a groupe of original aStors 
as were fcarce ever colleSed before, the anti* 
quated phrafe of old Ben appeared fo (Irange and 
was fo pppofite to the tafle of the audience, that 
he found it no eafy matter to make them, reltft 
the play. However, by obfiinate pcrfeverance, 
and by retrenching every thing that hurt the ear 
or difpleafed the judgment, he brought it at laft 
to be a favourite dramatic difli, which was often 
prefented to full and brilliant audiences- 

Not any of the adors, who figured in this 
comedy, are now living, except Mr. Yates, 
Mr. Rofs . and Mifs Minors. To what I have 
faid of thofe who are dead, Ifhall now only add, 
that Palmar, who married Mifs Prichard, died by 
an improper draught given him, in his illnefs, 
throuj^h m'ftake. Harry Vaughan, by fancying 
himfcli co-heir with his filler, Mrs. Pritchard, to 
large properly, which was contefted by other 

claimants^ 
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claimants, (the heirs at law,) exchanged a life oF 
innocence and cafe for much difappointment and 
vexation of mind. He died ridh, but neither 
happy nor refpcfted-^ However, I believe he 
thought that he had a right to that of nvhich he 
had acquired poffeflion. 

The frequent rehearfal of this comedy >vas a 
convincing proof of Garrick's great anxiety for 
its public approbation. As no man more pcr- 
feSly knew the various charaders of the drama 
than himfelf, his reading a new or revived piece 
was a matter of indrudion, as well as entertain- 
ment, to the players.. He jj^enerally feafoned 
the dry part, of the ' ledurc with acute remarks, 
ihrewd applications to the company prefienf, or 
fome g^^ jokes, which the comedians of the 
theatre, who furvivc their old mafier, will rccof. 
left with pleaftire. . 

' As he took infinite pains to inform, hecxpcd- 
ed an implicit fuhmiffion to his inftrudions. A 
compliance, after all, Which could not be ex<* 
pe6ted from men of great profcffional abilities^ 
foch as Yates and Woodward. All that can be 
expe3ed from genius is, to take the out-line and 
to obferve a few hints towards the colouring of a 
charafter; the heightening, or finifhing, muft 
be left to the performer. 

During the preatcft part of the rehearfals of 
Every Man in his Rumour, Woodward feemed 
very attentive to Garrick's ideas of Bohadil. But, 
in his abfence one morning, h? indulged himfelf 
in the exhibition of his own intended manner of 
reprefentation. While the aftors were laughing 
and applauding Woodward, Garrick entered the 
piayhoufe, and unpcrccived, attended to the tranf- 
a^ioA of the; fecne. After waiting: feme time, he 
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Ikpt on the ftage, aod cried, ** Bravo, ibrry f 
bravo ! upon my Tout, bravo t««*Why, now this 
is-^noy no, I caa't fay this is quite my idea of 
Ihe thing'^YovH's ie, after a U >< " to be fore, rather 
^•^h* 1**— ^Woodwa«rd perccrvtng the manager a 
little embarrafTed, with maich feemiag mockftf, 
&id, ** Sir, I will aift the port, if jon defiie it, 
exadiy according to your notion of it.-**— **^ No> 
no I by 90 iaeane, Harry. D— na tt, you have 
a&ually clenched the matter.-^But why, my 
dear Harry, would not you cdmnauiicate^ b^ 
fore?" 

Mrs. Ward was a very favourite: aArc& at 
Edinburgh, when Delane and Sparks exhibited 
¥pon the theatfe of that city, in the Annmer df 
1740. Dclane, though at that time in tiic fer- 
vice of Mr. Garrick, perhaps inadTertently- re* 
commended her to his old mafter, Mn Rich, who 
ammodiately fixed her in bis ^companyiiy articles 
w( agreement. Her firftrap^arance^ ajbCorent** 
Garden theatre, was in Cordelia, the winter en* 
filing, when Quin adrd Lear. 

Though this a6bTf8 was very attraAive in fea* 
tutre and agreeable in figure, yet, it muft be 
granted, that parts of rigour and loftrncfs were 
much more fnitabJe to her manner than Cordtdia. 
I'he high paffions of Hcrmione were more con- 
genial to her voice and fpirit than a Shore or a 
Mcnimia : (he was a better Califta than a Juliet* 
She died about twelve years ixnce. Delane's 
complaifance to Rich, by being an inftrumcnt of 
engaging, to that manager, Mrs. Ward, loft him 
the friencUkip of Garrick^ and occafioned'a quar* 
rcl between them which ended only with the life 
of the former. Before this tranfadion, they had 
hecji on the moft iiriendly terms : Garrick had 
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puUieUy pra£efled hlmfelf the friend of DcIanCf 
9nd tod( a pleafurc in walking with him> in the 
ftrcet, trm in $rro. But, • O wor/d, fl^/b'fpery 
turns P^ Delane, foon after his arrival from 
Scotland, accidentally met Garrick in the piazza 
of Covettt-Gardcn, who not only woald not re** 
lum his falute, hut gave him (bch a look of anger 
and di£dain, at few mon, hefidcs himfclf, had it 
in their power to beftow. An immediate fepara* 
tion of interell enfued. Ddane'i articles were 
given up, and he wae hired to Mr. Rieh. Tbi» 
sbSor did not long fnrvive the ^quarrel. He was 
a man of fpirit, and felt all the dtfagreeahleneb 
of contei^ptuous treatment* Wliettnr, in con* 
feqnenoc of tUs dificrcncc, he applied himCetf 
wkh greater eageraefs to his bottle, or whether 
it was owing to his ufital indolgeace in thecir- 
enbtion of die gtafs^ it was untveriaJly iaid that 
he 4icd a .martyr ^ fiacchua. This happened 
about tbe year 1750. 

Every Man in his Htsmmir, notwkhftandinff 
the lofs of fo many capital performers, who plajea 
in it on it^ revival, continnca ftill to be a play to 
which the public pays attention. Many of the 
eharaders are well adapted to the abihties of tbe 
aSors, particularly Mr* Smith in Kitcly, who^ 
in this part, is not an un^iviorthy fuoceflbr of our 
great Rofcins; Mr. Palmer in Bobadil, Mr. Dodd 
in MaAer Stephen, and Baddeley m Brainworm, 
are much approved. Their merit appears to 
greater advantage, as they could not have the 
fame iaftruAiofis which their prcdecefibrs had. 
Mr. Henderfon, when at Drury-lane, tried his 
(kill in Bobadii. Though dificrent in his man* 

ner 
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n:r from Woodward, he drew a good portrait of 
the Qoward and the bull/.— Were lie to aft it 
oftncr, he would certainly be more warm in his 
colouring. 

The fuccefs of Every Man in his Humour en- 
couraged B;n to write Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour. This he, very judicioufly, I think, calls 
a comic fat ire. It con fids of a variety of charac* 
ters, exhibiting manners rather in loofe and inde- 
pendent fcenes than in a regular fable. Downs 
places this comedy in the lift of plays which Were 
revived by the king's company of comediani. 
But I believe he is guilty of the fame miftake 
which he fell into with refpedto Every Man in 
his humour, which I have fufficiently proved was 
adcd by Betterton's company. Whether Ben 
Jonfon was the firft dramatift who introduced 
upon our ftage a grex, who comment upon the 
afiion of the feveral charafters in the play, is 
not very material. He has been followed in this 
by the Duke of Buckingham aud others, and by 
Mr. Foote lately in fomc cf his farces, in which 
fome of his aSors have fpokcn to others on the 
ftage frotn the gallery and the boxes, to the no 
fmall entertainment of the fpeflatorsi Thb 
piece his, in my opinion, a great (hare of comic 
pleafantry, and, with fome judicious alterations, 
y^ould now afford rational amufement. Some of 
the charaders^ it is true, arc obfoVte through 
age ; others, fuch as the Envious Man and the 
Parafite, are of all times and ail nations. Maci* 
lente and Carlo BuSbne will laft till doomfday : 
tHcy are ad.niraMy well drawn. The objcSion 
of Dr. Hurd, who terms the play a hard dciinea* 
tion of a groupc of fimpjy-exiftingpaflions, wholly 
chimerical, is tll-fpunded. Some of thcfe parts 

■ arc 
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-arc to be fecA now in fo.ne fiiape or cthcr ; faflii- 
onable (hadows of foppery and cuft.Tin vary with 
times and circumftancef. Who docs not fee every 
day a Sogliardo and Funfi:oro, difiTerently modi- 
ficd> in our metropolis at this inftant ? In a rude 
iinpolilhed a^e, when the people were juft eman- 
cipated from barbarifm by the renovation of lite- 
rature an6 the light of reformation, a groupe of 
new and abfurd charadcrs muft naturally Ipring 
up which would furiiifh ample materials of ridi- 
cule to the comic writers ; and who can deny that 
Jonfon ha$4 in this piay, laid hold of many 
growing follies of the times in which he lived ? 

With fubmiffion to fo juftly-celcbrated a writer 
as Dr. Hurd^ I would aik^ what is it that confti- 
tutes charaSer ? Is it not that diftingullhed paf- 
fion, or peculiar humour^ which feparates a man 
from the reft of his fpecies ? Charaflcrs are form- 
ed ffom manners, and thefe are derived from paf- 
iions. When they are indulged to a certain dif- 
tinguifliing degree, fo as to make a man ridicu- 
lous or remarkable, we then call him a charac- 
ter. The Mufes* Looking-Glafs cannot be pa- 
ralleled with Every M^n in his Humour, be 
caufe in this wc have zStion, which the other 
wants. 

Jonfon has, in one part, delineated a charader 
which did not exift perhaps in that full force in 
his own days, and with fuch cclat and additional 
force^from certain circumftances, as it has done 
fincc. ^Man'y ftriking features of Carlo Bufibite 
will, if t miftake not, be acknowledged to have 
exifted in a late (hining comic genius. LrCt 
us read Buflfone's charader given by Corda- 
te : / ■ 
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^ He iV one whom tbe author calls Carlo BuffofUf an 
impudent common jejler, a violent raller^ end an inr 
comprehenfihle epicure \ one wbofe company is defired 
of all men f but beloved of none ; be willfioner loje bis 
Joultban ajeji, and pro fane even tbe moft holy tbingf 
to excite laugbter j no honourable or reverend perfo^ 
nage wbatfoever^ tbat conies witbin tbe reach of bis 
eye, but is turned into all manner of Variety by bis 
adulterous ftmilies? 

We muft grant Jonfon the merit of being the 
firft who could fix that uncertain and wandering 
thing, called humour ^ by a juft and accurate de- 
finition : 

** ■ When fome pecvlitr qaalltj 
Doth fo poflfefs a man, that it doih draw 
All iffe^s, his fpiritS) and bis poWerp, 
fn their cbaftroAions^y all to run one w ay,— 
This tiiay be tniiy faid to he a humottr.^^ 

This comic fatire gave general fatisfafiion. 
Queen Elizabeth, drawn by the fame which was 
(jpread of it> honoured the play with her prefence. 
Jonfon, to, pay a refpedful compliment to hisfo* 
vereign, altered the conclufion of his.piay into ian 
elegant panegyric, fpokcn byMalicente; which 
turns upon this fimple idea ; that her majcfty's 
powerful influence h^d converted him, the rcpre- 
fentative of envy, into a contrary charader* 
Mr. Collins, the author of feverai juftly-efteemed 
pocmst firft pointed out to me the particular 
beauties of this occafional addrefs. The reader 
will not think his time ill-fpent in reading the 
moft interefting p^rt of it : 

—In 
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•*• In the sittple snd unmeftrnrM flood 
Of htt per fcdHooa wre my paifioas drown *d ; 
And 1 htvc now a fpirit as fMreet and clear 
As the mott rarifitdand fubtle air. 
With whioh, aad with a heart as pore as fire, 
Tct hamble as the earth, do 1 implore 
Heaven, that flie, whofe prefence hath efFe€ted 
This change in me, may fufFer moft late change 
In her sdmir*d and happy government* 
May ftiU this Hland be callM fortnnatel 
And rugged treafoa tremble at the fonnd^ 
When fame (hall fpeak it with an emphafii. 
Let foreign polity be dall as lead. 
And pale invafion come with half a heatt. 
When he looks upon her bleifed foil. ^ 
The throat of war be (loppM within her land. 
And tartle-footed Peace dance fairy-rings 
About her conrt ; where never may there come 
Sofpe^ or danger, but all truft and fafety ! 
Lee Flattery be dumb, and Envy blind, 
In her dread prefence ; Death himfelf admlft her ; 
And may her virtue* make him to forget 
The ufe of his inevitable hand ! 
Fly from her. Age I Sleep, Time, before her throne I 
Oar ftrongett walls fall down when (he i« gone ! 

MacileiKe is the abfttad of envy in Every Man 
out of his Humour; Rancour , in the ^Ramancomi" 
fiu of Scarron> is the fame chara^er dilated. 
This play was aded» by the eftabiifhcd comedi-* 
ans, in 1 599. Why Jonfon left them^ and em^^ 
ployed the children of the queen's chapel, in pre- 
fercncej to ad his Cynthia's revels, is a quef* 
tion that cannot now be eafilyj if at all, de* 
cided. 

We 
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Wc hav* fo;r.c rcafon to conjfdure, ch^ the 
aciini^ of Every \fan in his Humour moft have 
^ccn ancndcd with ccTtain circumiUnccs uni^ca* 
(in^ 10 the author, or he would net have deliver- 
ed his next p''}*, * -^t Tcv fnd it,* to be adcd by 
children. This c^medj, thoa^h worth faving 
from oSlivion, does net call, in iny cpinTon, for 
the cu!o:^-ium which has been conferred upon it. 

In hii^ intrndodion to his F.verv Man out of 
his Humour, the author told the people, ^iih 
nwre frankness thin di'crction, thu, if they did 
net like his plij* it mutt be attributed to their 
ignorance: 



-I: we fkil. 



We mull irapme k to ihi» oclj «l:aBce,«— 
An hsth to caccny ca«lMigaanMK«, 

In As you find it, he f^eins to complain of the 
rude behaviour of an aadierce, in manilietlin^ 
their d.ilike and contempt, by various methods* 
to a g^H>d p'ay; meaning no dc.ubt, one of his 
own. This charge he renewed. In his dialogue 
of the boys, at the beginning of Cynthia's Revels* 
and indeed alaioft through all his pieces, he fccms 
to be exceedingly fore ; for he imprudently pro* 
vokes the ilUwill and contempt of thofc who moft 
finally condemn or eftablifli his works, and frcw 
whom there can be no adequate appeal. Shak« 
fpcare oiodcftly courted the good-will of hi$ au* 
ditors ; Jonfon defied and aflfronted them. 

His next piece the poetader, is a fatire upon 
the players, under the pretence of retaliating the 
abufc he had f«flfered from Decker. Notwkh* 
landing all he has faid to defend himfelf frrmi 
die charge of general obloquy on the focieiy of 
a&ors, in a dialogue which he tells us was fpoken 

bat 
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Imt once, brwzTDT 2iZ'jrz. -rz .:it sadim-*-. 
Pottafterwa formal arraii. u-^r. :::t Lon::rd;2ii. 
and their profcffi or*. Chu-crill -vca,: t rmrrr'U. 
and fair fatirift; Jonior miidiz'Ll' Lii-iii uiior* 
the prcrcncc of ZL-ninr - cr.i c :w-: c rrr. r-i,- 
tcrnitv, uhcn ht -^^al"; if t: i^i; i.i:*:. 2- :.ir:r 
a!]. 5:»nir o:" zht p:2yr-5 nt crjirattr-rzr i:::ur- 
feigned namrc : furr. a? * ::it irnr ^'f.-'j—ii.r-:;-- 
bv wh^m 1 cnr.«rfrir^ ht m-aii: bii-ji.:-*- v. r^. 
1 have ao doLhr. afrci: :hs itar. l*lzz\.rr: O- 
h:m he makct Tuzzz ir; ;^' Hi "wil trz* z ::r 
of inurton. vhii: J an: :r ir' nTirri-rt iii- 
Silly is like Baratn-um. L- • ?r:iii.r- tri*. 2,s:n- . 
2n« good fLinpir.r rVarrr^': T i.crrt rz::'.'*.-: f:2" 
he iiieant Krmrtt. v. he v.'2: cti*t;r2:rc : ■• :.i: 
rcjar v.- it and fa:s:ir»i2: •tfr'rr uziv^VT:., tni i 

the tat f.x>i, 15 nil: iei; ir. ir} coni-nrfor*. * ~: 'n: 
rrj3\ hrinr hiir.," fsy: Turr^. v/nc r. tut ii:iinr . 
xnouth-plecearamf: :hi ::Dirit:d:an: ■ • t.-u* i^- r.m 
Ti>M bee rapirrf arc frarfr: ir i:i: orr. :i:n^i.,:a- 
pla.ring race, no' rr/a" ou: nu uarr*:!. L»oit 'tf?. 
viih 2 riTncntinr iaurhtcr t^-rrw-'ia: irnmr axiC 
dry, Dr yoc bra-. Sriffro* - ^iv*. r.Mx. v.-aniinf 
I o I c^rfak z ha ;au r » e 12 ''mn r jttii* :; :: : m i '^o" •- 1* 
eye i :: d^e£ no: beiomt iiin.. fi-ri. ■ LuwH 
'R-as ibr oripnai raiftaF, anc u;£* rt mnuni'^rdi^it 
parts of humour anc p:ra:'an:^- irr-uap. brr 
flags rtii our-sreoui furnifx a* irn: anr»: V. «_ 
hsv- Irave to gut::= ar;* bo:-;, fjiii-. i:». fjiap.. 

The Poctaf^e', no:v r.hP.ardiii" :ijt autiiv . 
pr^d.ltijr.r fo: 1:, ir pii= c* '»onir'i: ; .nv.'-*'^- r. , 
aactjoiu - i: v.a: rMiic'vtrc. x iriaiiii a:.c :.'::)U'.:p 
fonb :a ange*. i: n indee: £ LT»r.:tiT.r::-jit nv.. 
lure of tht I'crio tome, vh r: mt lun.t: of / ,*' 
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guftus Caefar, Mccsenas^ Virgil, Horace, Ovid', 
and Tibullus, are ail facrificed upon the altar o^ 
private refentment. The tranflatlons from the 
ctaffics arc meanly literal, as well as harlh and 
quaint, and far inferior to thofe of Chapman, or 
any other tranflator of thofe times. Jonfon's 
Tucca is a wretched copy, or ape, of the ininni^ 
table FalftafT. This comical fatire, as it is called, 
clofes with an apologetical addrefs to the reader^ 
ftufTed with farther abufe upon the players, with 
a (lender exception in favour oifome better naturei 
aniongft them. There is nothmg fo ren^arkablo 
in this dialogue as the author's arroganicre. After 
having laboured raoft ftrenuoufly to give proofs of 
his importance, in a kind of poetic rapture, he 
thrufts his friends from him, by telling them, 
* He will try if Tragedy have a mere kind afped, 
for her favours he will next purfue.* We muft 
fuppofe, then, that he was in labour of his great 
Sejanus. 

By the mediation of friends, and mod likely 
by the good-offices of our gentle Shakfpeare, a 
reconciliation was efFeded between th\$ fjurly 
writer and the comedians. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

'y^nfofCs Sejafms.*^Afftfled in ii by Sbakjpeari.^^^ 

Aejanus inferior to Sbakfpearis tbird-rate tragC'^ 

^es.'^^Jonforf'S tranflations from ibe daffies — 

His ignorance of decency and decorum.^-^Defence of 

^ifius commended,-^-^Tiberius and Macro. "^^Soii/o^ 

quy of Sej anus. -^Catiline. '^Condemned originally* 

-'^Revived by Cbarles Hart.'-^Suppofed at tb§ in-^ 

Jiigation of Buckin^am, Dorfef^ £y r. — Cicer^s 

fpe?ebes immoderately long.'^CicerJ s cbara£ler re* 

jeSled^ by Major Mobun, for Cetbegus. — His 

excellence in tbe part.'^-^JonfoiCs ladies, ^^Leonard- 

Digues. *^^His verfes on JonforCs tbree comedies."'^ 

Jonfon^s frotAjn.^^ Acquainted ivitb tbe Duke of 

Buckingham wben tbe duke ivas a boy.^^Stage^ 

learning required for Jonf ore's cbara^ers, 

O H A K S P E A R E not only aacd a part 
in Sejanus^ buc wrote fome fccnes for it, as ort« 
ginally rcprcfcnted. Of this Jonfon takes notice 
in an advertifement to an edition of this play 
printed in 1605 ; and, though he does not men^ 
tion his coadjutor's name, he points him out bjr 
•the appellation of a happy genius. However, it 
is remarkable, though he condcfccndcd to be the 
avowed fellow-labourer of Chapman, Marfton, 
Jlowley, and others, he affures the reader, with 
a fncer, that he would not join his own inferior 
matter.to that of the great poet ; but he wrote 
over again thofe focnes which had been wrought 
into.the piece by the pen of Shakfpearc. • Wh» 
docs not wifh that Shakfpearc had put as high a 

Da- ^aUic 
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value upon his true brilliants as Ben did upon his 
jewels of parte ? The fcencs, rcjcSed by Jonfon, 
Shakfpcare did not prefervc. I have bad fonie 
little fufpicion, that Shakfpeare's part of this tra- 
gic entertainment might poffibly be that alone 
which cfcaped public cenfure ; the piay^ he tells 
us himfelf, was univerfally exploded. Naj, he 
fays that the play did not fare better from the 
fpcdatorSf than the body of Sejanus did from the 
Roman mob. 

Ben^ notwithftanding, greatly valued himfcif 
upon this tragedy. Let any candid judge eza« 
mine it with the fecond or third rate tiagedics of 
Shakfpeare, a^d he will find it far inferior to the 
fpirit that reigns in the worft of them. 

If> in his hiftorical pieces^ our admirable bard 
is fomc times blameable for overloading his fcencs 
with multiplicity' of bufinefs« and with incidents 
undramaticj Ben Jonfon, in the felcftion of hif* 
torical events, is tar Icfs happy than his. rival. 
The fpecches of his principa4 charaSers arc long 
and tedious, and neither interefting from fenti- 
ment, paffion, or bufincfs. His tranflations from 
the ckilics are tirefome and difgufting, and re- 
tard, rather than forward, the progrefs of the 
play. When the tragedy is brought, by the 
death of Sejanus, to its proper period, (and which 
is pompoufly and toocircumftantially related from 
Juvenal,) the curtain is not fuffen^ to fall till 
you are tortured with, what might have been well 
fpared, an odious relation of the cruel deaths of 
his young fon, and his daughter, a child who u 
firft vitiated by the common executioner, to be 
made a legal vidim of juftice to the ftate. This 
man, the frequenter of courts, the fcholar of 
Camden, the friend of Selden, and the compa- 

nioA 
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hion of Sir Harry Savilc, had no knowledge of 
decorum and decency. 

But, that I may not be thoif^ht to view this 
author's writinajs with a partial malignity, let mc 
candidly confefs there is fomething noble and af- 
feding in the defence of Siliu^, whofc voluntary 
death in the fenate is ftriking and truly dramatic ; 
that Tiberius's diflembled knowledge of Seja- 
nus's defigns, with his employing Macro to check 
the pride and infolencc of his minion, arc maf- 
terly touched ; and the fine foliloquy of Sqanus, 
in which he enumerates the flaughter of his cnc • 
mies, cannot be too much applauded. 

To have done at once with Jonfon's tragic 
poetry, let us now proceed to his Catiline, which 
Lord Dorfet calls ' his bcft loVe, Catiline/ 

We have the author's tcllimony that this pby 
was condemned in the ading. It cannot now Lc 
known whether it was afterwards revived before 
the playhoufes were Ihot up in the beginning of 
the civil wars. I rather incline to think it muil 
have1)een, by fomemeans^ brought again on the 
ftage before the Reftoration ; fomc time after 
which it was revived by Charles Hart.— This 
great aStor, having a confiderable venture in the 
theatre, would not, without fome profped of 
fuccefs, have run the rifk of decorating a piece in 
whicb fuch a number of charaSers were in* 
eluded. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Lord Dorfet 
were admirers of Jonfon to a degree of idolatry ; 
k is very probable, that, by liberal promifes, 
they encouraged the adors to bring forward this 
forgotten tragedy. Certain it is, that the play 
was afted feveral times during the reign of Char- 
les IL The aftion of Hart^ in Catiline, was 

D 3 ^ti\'<i^'^'3i\^ 
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nniverfally applauded; and this contriboCcd to 
keep alive what other wife would have foon betn 
loft to the public — * Hart's aSion/ faid the 
great critic, Rymcr, * could throw a luftrc on the 
raoft wretched chara£lers ; and he fo far dazzled 
the eyes of the fpcQator by it, that the deformi- 
ties of the poet could not be difcerncd/ Jonfoa 
has, befidesy placed Catiline in fuch (ituations, 
and given fenfinients fo correfpondent to his ant- 
bit ious and favage mind, that a goof aftor coold 
not fail to improve them to the delight of an intel- 
ligent audtcnce. But, when we allow all this, and 
more, Catiline upon the whofe, is a very languid 
and tedious entertainment. Nothing but a very 
flronir prepofTcflion in the author^s favour could 
have induced an audience to bear with patience 
the fpscchcs of Cicero,^ which, bating the inter^ 
ruptions of a line or two, are extended to the 
rtnmcafurable length of one hundred and fcventy 
lines. A great deal of Salluft^ and almoft the 
whole of Ciccro*s CatlFmarian orations^ are 
tranflated verbally. This in Jonfon*s age,, was 
more unneceflary, perhaps, than in our own: 
the daffies were in every body^s hands. The 
laft editors of Shakfpeare have, with (ingular 
diligence, given a lift of all the tranflat ions from 
the Greek and Roman authors publifhed in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James; and it is almoft 
aftoniftiing to think what floods of fcience and 
learning were poured in from thefc clalTic foun- 
tains. 

The part of Cicero muft have been an into- 
lerable burden to an a£lor of Stcntoriajj lungs, 
unleft the orations were confidcrably curtailed. 
Major Mohun, who is celebrated by my Lord 
Rochcfter for the wonder of a&ors, rejcftcd Ci- 
cero^ 
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e^.ta, and took a much (hortrr part, that of Cc- 
thegns, his aSing of which the fame nobleman 
much applauds. The raamicrt of thisplay arc, 
in one place particularlf, more cchfurabic tfian 
thofe of ScjartiK. In the grand meeting of the 
confpiratars, one of them, by adioir, tempts a 
young lad to fubmit to his infamous paflion ; 
upon his unwiliingncfs to com^ilv'i C?rilinc 
threatens him with inflant death if he perfiils to 
refufc gratifying the other's more than brutal in- 
clination. This, I fuppofe, Ben would call the 
truth of hiftory and highly charaSeriflical. But 
furely he. muft have read and trandated Hor - 
ace's Art of Poetry with little taflc who oould 
be guilty of fuch indecency. Jonfon's women 
are, in general, difagrceable company ; they are 
vicious and vulgar, and make the author fmcll 
too much of low company and the brothel. We 
have, indeed^ one modeft Celia, and my good 
Dame Kitely, to counterbalance his larfre num- 
ber of rampant ladies. The fcene^ in Catiline, 
between Ctrrius and Folviay by the condud of 
-which the confpiracy rs brought tor light, is natu- 
rally imagined and dramaticalfy conduQed. ■ 
Jonfon^ by his knowledge of Roman manners, 
cudoms,. attires, &c. avoids tolerably well the 
common fault of omr old dramatifts, who are fure 
to travel with the manners of our metropolis to 
all parts of the globe. 

The critics who Kvcd In the fame age with the 
author, and all who have fuccceded till within 
thefe twenty or thirty years,, have bcftowcd the 
moft fupcrlative commendations upon Volpone, 
the SiJent Woman, and the Aichemift; and yet we 
find, by a contemporary,, who fcems to have no 
mean opinioa of thefe comedies, that they ^e^^ 

D 4 ^i;Xv^>x^\ 
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exhibited to empty benches, at a time when the 
name of Shakfpeare was a charm fufiicient to 
draw multitudes to fee his dramatic works. Mr. 
Malone has quoted, in his fupplement to Shak- 
fpeare, a copy of verfes, by Leonard Digges, 
prefixed lo Shakfpearc's poems, where we have 
the following account of . Jonfon's great chef- 
d'ccuvres r 

And tho^ the Fox and fabtle Alchemift, 

Long intermlued, could not quite be mifs^d; 

The* thefe have (htm*d the ancients, and might rftirc 

Their author** merit with a crown of bays; 

Yet thefe, fometimes, ey*n at ft fciend*s defire, 

A£ted., have fcarce defray M the fea'Coal fire 

And door-keepers : — when, let FaUUff come. 

Ha), Poins, the red,— you fcarce Qiall have a room. 

All Is fo pe(ler*d. Letbtit Beatrice 

And Benedick be feen ! lo ! in a ttice. 

The cock-pit, gallViev, boxes, all, are full, &c« 

In another place of the fame poem : 

When, fome new day, they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, tho* well-iabour'd, Catiline; 
Scjanus, too, was irkfomc^— • 

And this fcems to be a fair and juft account of 
the regard in which Jonfon was generally held. 
He was never fupportcd by the public voice, 
though kept alive by the critics and the excclfent 
performance of the aSprs. He had bullied the 
authors of his own times into an extraordinary 
opinion of his vaft merit; and, when he dicci, 
he left fuch a frown behind him, that he frighten- 
ed all fucceeding dramatic poets and critics, who 
were afraid to cenfure, what, in their hearts, 
they neither admired not ap^^oNcd. \ Vva^^ ^\* 
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^eady given my opinion that feme of our leading 
nobility, and other court critics^ made it their 
bufinefs to ftimulate the players to revive their 
favourite author, though I am perruaded, the 
greatefl: part of the audiences had no appetite for 
him. The Duke of Buckingham has found 
room in his Rehearfal to give praife to Ben Jon- 
fon, though he no where mentions Shakfpeare« 
But the duke, it feems, converfed with Ben when 
his grace was a boy of about thirteen, and the 
poet was near his grand climaderique, and 
thence conceived fuch a veneration for him^ that 
it never left him afterwards. 
. It was a condant complaint of the old a3ors^ 
who lived in Queen Anne's time, that if Joii- 
fon's plays were intermitted for a few years, they 
could not know how to perfonate his charaSera, 
they were fo difHcult, and their manners fo dif- 
tant, from.thofe of all other authors. To preferve 
them required a kind of ftage learning, which was 
traditionally hoarded up. Mofca, in Volpone, 
when he endeavours to work uj>on the avarice 
of Corvine, and to induce him to offer his wife to 
the pretendedly lick voluptuary, pronounces the 
word tbjnk,' {even or eight times r thqic is a diffi* 
culty arifes here in various paufe and difference 
of found. Many niceties of this kind were ob« 
fervcd by the old Comedians, which are now ab- 
folutcly loft to the ftage. 
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CHAP. XXV. 



The Fox. — The lafi ma cntdtwmed.^-^Tbe mtiwi 
in Folfmne.^Bottb^ Wiiks^ OUer, Mi/Is, %i< 
fm.^^Mri. Ciroej-'-^Mr. Eommny ^cj—GaT" 
ricVi inttniioH it revive F§ifcne,'-^Tbe Silent 
H^tnuau^^Rjevival in 1 752.— Cfr«r«^^ i/* Mt^ 
roje ."^Difficulty in a^ing Ben Jon/on s ebarac* 
ters.'-^HispUys Afdetej^^AfuHet Jennet j^^CMtt* 
vurigki iuul Mobun.-^^RefpeH peid ,hj Beetb^ 
IVilksy mM Obber, i$ jinfon's Silent Wtmcn.^ 
Ben Jenfcntbe affor.'^^obeptierd.^^^Tbe Alcbenafl* 
'-^Bad cateJlrvpbej^^Ahel Dmgger.'^^Tbe. C/i- 
bcr.^'^Garrick ana Wefienj^^Tctesj^^^^he /tut 
Palmers j^^Ben Griffin and Ben ycnfen.'^^ir Efi • 
cure Mammen.'^^Harper and Covc^^Dell Chs^ 
mon.'^^Mrs, dive and Mrs. Prit chord. 



T 



It E Fable of Volpotic k chofcn witfi judgr 
nienty and is foandcd upon avarice and lux- 
ury. The paying obfequiou sand conftant conrt* 
fhip to chil<ikis rich people, Tvith a view to obtain 
trom them bonntiful legacies in re turn « has been 
a pradice of all times, and in all nations. There 
is im Lucian, the father of true ridicule, an* ad* 
mirabic dialogue, on this fubjed, between Pluto 
and Mercury. An old man of ninety is affidu- 
oufly courted hy feveraf young fellow 5, who, in- 
hopes of being his heirs, pcrfcrm the loweft and 
mcancfl: offices to him. Pluto orders Mercury ta 
carry off thefe rafcals, who arc dividing, in their 
minds, the old fellow's riches, to the infernat 
Ihadcs, but commands him to dcubie, nay, trc- 
lli'j the 2je of hin who is the c^ic«*^,of ihcV ob^ 
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dialoo^ucs rn :br fame fuvtrc:. 

In the comccT rrf Xnt Foij thrr* i: rrr ffiurr 
to be crnfurcd, csrrir. :k lanrtja?*. tr-rrr u j: 
pedantic End frnrr ir ful" c:' La::n!!;-. !T;a: »ev , 
except the Ic2-nrc. car \Kr\zri.\^ ur^tserTiaiiC i:. 
• Jcn'nn, fa':- Dr. "irur.j;, vtc-j^:*: rl i.t: anc- 
ctilS rp?x5 T-.:s h:ad : H" iVur.^m?: ic fpean iiK* i 
Ron:::r!, he lo'Eo: :he ir.r.'zvn?;^ c ni: coun- 
trv.* 

The c-^rrlL3 3 of the rlr: in iht nrf: Tou: a6i., 
cxrtprrhe rriouv^Kini. ;cene. ji •.•»:/ admiraMc. 
The l^i^ J ft :5. m ir:y opn:{'r. cu!*.'. ; arc •-:'... 

to Jrpr^r in ruM.:, in :':;e tlir_i!''c r^" r. iviovsn*^ 
biiit^y to I'e an e-. e witnrr- <^' :, -jd'": i.-j:;'j'\. v 
"w'l'cH he ha:l r-eard oniv i:.ur rt:*'«r'. am' ii.t*.-: 
e 'ja pi :^ T fronj t n e ar p . e ii end j ci : o". i : ( yj • i .. :■•; ■ o: 
rh'5 e\orSi:2nt fro'iC, wis.ch f^; ' ri-iv"!: .■ j: 
'«-■ : h i n '.he c? :\ W -c o: 2 court c :" . l- J c. : ; : . . i ■ • ^»ii 
rhe S:--e -e:Ijra:irn of" :ric i'jdat: \i. :.i: iavou'. 
and 2;::.::r.;T thoii* he hart can ltd to \k unjulHv 
accufid ; that he (houlc: ccr.iiii afJiniit aiiotiicr 
fhnpr, that of an apparir^- or lipltaff; fnai;c a 
prrt?nricd v,":! ; leav?a!! his nionc^', icwtl-., and 
cffeftc, P'ctendcd'y to fo xvretcijed :i icMow a. i 
pimp ard parafire : and a?' thir with no cthtz 
view t'an ro mo'-riM-, imurj and a^nrc. thoie 
whom he had gulled, wlilic yet liic icntcnct of 
the court v^is depending;, i? a matter ab abfLird 
and improvable as any thinr acted ai the Jialiau 
comedy. 

In the year 1731, the elder Mi!\s acted VoJ- 
pone; \V:Jk?, Mofca ; Co!Icy Citiwcr, Corvino ; 
Ecn Tonfon, Corhaccio ; Mis. Horton, Lady 
V.'.u*!d-'.'C j and C lii bv Mrs. Bj:K-:. A'.r-at 
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three years after, it was aded to (llll more advan- 
tage, for Quin excelled Mills in Volponc. In. the 
Mountebank he aflumed all the artj trick, and 
voluble impudence, of a charlatan ; thoum W. 
Mills, who fucceeded Wilks in Mofca, fell below 
his predeceiTor, yet his father, who fubmitted to 
play Corvino, was fupcrior to C. Cibber in that 
part. Cibber feemed, I thought, to jeft with 
the charader. Mills was in earned, and had a 
ilronger voice to exprefs paffionat6 and jealous 
rage than the other. Jonfon kept his old part, 
but ^ilward's Voltore was a fine copy of law 
oratory. Mrs. Clive, I need not fay, gave ii£- 
nite entertainment in Lady Wou'd*be. Though 
Celia is but a ihort part, to Mrs. Butler's great 
commendation, (he rendered it extremely in« 
terefling. 

To omit mentioning the part of the firft avo- 
catori, or fupcrior judge, would be an ad of 
injuftice ; for it was reprefented with great pro* 
priety by the venerable Mr. Boman, at that time 
vergmg to the eightieth year of his age. This 
ador was the lad of the Bettertonian fchool. By 
the remains of this man, the fpedators might 
guefs at the perfc3ion to which the old mafters in 
,. ading had arrived. Boman pronounced the fen- 
tence upon the feveral delinquents, in the co- 
medy, with becoming gravity, grace, and dig- 
nity i 

Mr.* Garrick had long wifbed to revive Vol- 
ponc, and to aft the principal charafter. The 
parts were iranfcr'ibcd and delivered to the ac- 
tors, but the zGtmg of the play was fuperfeded by 
fome means not known. 

The writers, upon dramatic poetry, of the latt 
century, and during a confidcrable part of the 

prefcnt> 
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prefenty have concurred in extolling the merits 
of the Silent Woman. Lowin^ I thinkj origin- 
ally aSed Morofc, and Taylor, True-Wit. Mr. 
Dryden, in hisEflay on Dramatic Poetry, has 
given a very advantageous charaSer of this play. 
After all the panegyric beftowed upon it, the 
play is of that number which needs much for* 
givenefs, if it really has a title to much commenda- 
tion. The great iicentioufnefs of its dialogue was 
no obftaclc to its fucccfs when originally per- 
formed ; nor, in the reign of Charles IL when 
revived. But, as the age advanced in decency 
of manners, the Icfs could the Silent Woman be 
tolerated. When it was revived, about thirty 
years fincc, under the management of Mr. Gar- 
rick, with perfeverance it was dragged on for a 
few nights. The managers acquired neither pro- 
fit nor reputation by the exhibition of it. Some 
cxpreffions met with feverc marks of the fpeSa- 
tors difpleafure. The chara3er of Morofe, 
upon whofe peevifli and pcrverfe humour the plot 
of the comedy depends, is that of a whimfical re- 
clufe, whofe difpofition can bear no found but 
that which he utters himfelf. If this were the 
whole of his chara^er, he would ftill be a good 
objeQ for comic fatire, but the melancholy of 
Morofe degenerates into malice and cruelty. In 
extreme old age, to difinherit a worthy young 
man, his nephew, he enters into the bonds of 
matrimony. The fchemes therefore which are 
contrived to difiqrb his rcpofc and torment his 
mind, are proper medicines for fuch a man, and 
juftificd by the ftrifteft morality. 

But, bcfidcs the Iicentioufnefs of the manners, 
and quaintnefs of cxprciEon, in the Silent Wo- 
man, the frequent allufions to forgotten cudoms 
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and charadcrs render it impofliblc to be ever re-* 
vivcd'with any prhhabillty of fuccefs. To undcr- 
fland Jonfon's comedies perfcSIy, wc (hould^ 
have before us a fatirical hiftory of th» a^c in 
which he lived. I queftion whether the diligence 
of Mi*. Stcevcns and Mr. Milone could dig up a 
very complete explanation of this author's aHu- 
fions. Mr. Colmari, after all the pA'ins and (kilf 
he could bcftow on this comedy, found' that it 
was labour lofl ; there was no reviving fhc dead.. 
The audience were as much difgufted with Jon- 
fon's old ruffs and bands, as the wits of James L 
were with Hycronimo's old cfoak and the Spanilh 
tragedy. 

It muft yet be confcflcd, that the gentlemen of 
this comedy, though perhaps too learned for the 
prcfent day, converfc with an eafy gaiety and li- 
beral familiarity, fupcrior to any of this writer's- 
produftions. In the firft ad there is a fonnct,. 
which, for the vivacity and elegance ofitstuii* 
of thought, I cannot forbear tranfcribing: 

Siilfto be oeat,. tliirto be drefs^T 

As yon tvere going to • leail^ ; 

Still to be powder'd, ft'ill perfumed ;. 

Lady, *L 18 to be prefnixCd,, 

Though art^s hid cauTes are not foaod^ 

All is not fweet, all is not found. 

Give me a look, give nnc a face. 

That makes fimpficlty a ^ace ; ^ 

Robes loofely flowing, hair as free ;. ' ^ 

Such fweefr negle£l n^ore taketb me* 

Than all th*adoltcrtc? of art,. 

Tbatitrlke my eycr,, tut-nctmjf heaj-fe. 
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The author, agrcr^M/ to hii old cuftoni, has 
made very free with thr andcntf : he hss hor- 
rowcd from JuvcnaJ, Ovid cc Arte Amaodi, and 
Plauhisfs Aulularia. 

We arc told, that the Fox was conceded anrf 
brought forth in fir wcrks. But Jonibn's drama- 
tic mufc lay fallow for four years i for Vo?pone 
was a^cd in 1605, and the Silent Won^n not 
till the year 1609. S*»me new quarrel with the 
cftablifted comedians, I fuppofe, caufzd him to 
have rccourfe aa:ain to his children of the RcvcU, 
though he had loft his fa^^ouritc boy, Sal. Pary^ 
whofe hiftriontcal abilities, and wonderful ftifl in 
rcprcfentin^ old men, though not arrived to hi 
fourteenth year, he celebrated in a cojn- of rcrfe* 
to his memory. 

Such was the aothority of Jonfon's name, that 
the kind's comedians, cftablifhcd at the Rcftora- 
tion, claiming a prior right of choice to the Duke 
of York's players, feized upon Ben Jonfon'f 
three mod efteemed comedies and his two tra- 
gedies. 

Cartwright, whowasabookfefler as weH as an 
aftor, played Morofe. He i< mentioned by name 
in the Rchearfal. ■ Major Mohun was cele- 

brated for True- Wit. The famous Lacy adcd 
Captain Otter. 

About fifty or fixty years fincc, great refped 
was paid to this comedy ; for Booth, Wilks, the 
elder Mills, and Colley Cibbcr, aded the Dau- 
phin, True-Wit, Clerhnont, and Sir John Daw. 
ouch an exhibition of comic diftrcfs, in chd Ben 
Jbnfon*s Morofe, I have hardly ever fccn in any 
other aftor. He and We^on arc iK^ w\\^ C5i* 
Medians I can remember, that, itv a\V t\\^ \>m\^ 
tAejr rcpccfcntcd, ahfoiutcly {qx^\ \\\trc\^^^t^^ 
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I have fecn very great players, nay* fuperior, 
in fome refpeds, to them, at lead in the art of 
colouring and high finifliing, Tvhen on the ftage 
laugh at a blunder of a performer or feme ac« 
cidental impropriety oF the fcene : but thefe men 
were fo truly abforbicd in charader, that they ne« 
ver loft fight of it, Jonfon flayed on the ftage to 
the laft, till within about t^^o years of eighty ; but 
his very dregs were refpcflable. He died in 1 742} 
and, a few months before his death, wa^ out of 
humour, that the agent of the Dublin theatre, 
who came over on purpofe to engage Mr. Garrick 
for the fummcr-months, had not made overtures 
to him. Otter was well aSed by Shepherd, and 
Sir Amorous La Foole with vivacity by Tbeophi- 
lus Cibber. 

The Alchcmift was Ben Jonfon's laft comedy 
of merit, for afterwards he produced nothing 
very eftimable. This play is, I think, equal to 
any of this author's, in plot, character, and co* 
inic fatire. The cataftrophe is furely a bad one; 
a gentleman of fortune joining with his knaviih 
fervant, to cheat a parcel of bubbles of their 
money and goods, is equally mean and immoral. 
This play kept poffeffion of the ftnge long after 
the impofture it was written to dcted had ceafed. 
It is worked up with amazing art; and, as its 
foundation is laid in avarice and impofition, it 
affords a groupe of comic charaders and variety 
of ftage-bufinefs. However, it muft be owned, 
that, for thefe laft forty years, it has been fup- 
ported by the a£tion of a favourite Abel Drug- 
ger. Mr. Garrick freed the ftage from the fialfc 
fpirit, ridiculous fquintini^, and vile grimace, 
which, in Theophilus Cibber, had captivated the 
public for feveral years^ by introducing a more 

natarsil 
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•natural manner of difplajing the abfurdities of 
a foolifli tobacconift. At the fame time, juftice 
calls upon us to allow, that the fimplicity of 
Wefton aimed exceeded the fine art of a Gar- 
rick, whofe numberlefs excellences may fj>are a 
tribute of pralfe to this genuine child of nature. 
I cannot omit, in this place, to obferve, that 
Mr. Garrick, by his own authority, intrenched 
upon the part of Kaflril, aded incomparably by 
Mr. Yates, in the 4th aft of the play j for the 
challenging of Surly, and driving him off the 
ftage, belongs properly to the angry boy, and 
not to Abe)^ who, infliead of being an auxiliary, 
took the field to himfelf* Colley Cibber I have 
feen z6t Subtle with great art; the elder Mills at 
the fame time played Face with much Ihrewd 
fpirit and ready impudence. The two Palmers 
have fucceffively aded Face with much archnefs 
and folid chara3eriftic bronze. Ben Griffin and 
Ben Jonfon were much admired for their juft 
reprefcntation of the canting puritanical preacher 
and hjs folemn deacon the botcher; there was an 
affeded foftnefs in the former which was finely 
contrafted by the fanatical fury of the other.— 
Griffin's features feemed ready to be relaxed into 
a fmile, while the ftiff mufclcs and fierce eye of 
the other admitted of no fupplenefs or compli- 
ance. There is ftill to be feen a fine print of 
them in thefc charaders, from a painting of 
Vanbleek : they are very ftriking refemblances 
of both comedians. 

It has been faid, that Sir Epicure Mammon 
was drawn to imitate or outdo Falftaff. I con* 
fcfs I fee very little, if any, refemblance. Sir 
Epicure is a fine portrait of a man learned in the 

art 
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art of luxury, gulled by his extreme rapacifr 
and high rcllfh for extravagant plcafure. 

I have never fcen an adequate reprefcnter of 
Sir Epicure, from Harper down to Love, 'i he 
firft fecmed to have been taught by one who bad 
jufler conceptions of iwhat was to be done in the 
part than the player could execute. The out- 
line was well drawn by Love; but there was a 
deficiency cf glowrng and warm tints which fuch 
a rich dupe in fbtly required^ and the charadcr 
amply afforded. Love's conceptions of the part 
weie jud, but his want of power to execiKc his 
meaning rendered his a6^ingp imperfed. The 
original aSor of Sir Epicure^ Lowin^ was faid 
to have reprefcnted it m a moft perfcd 
ilyle of pfaying. DoFF Common fell into Mrs. 
Clive's hands about fifty years ago. How (he 
came afterwards into the poflcfEon of Mrs. Prit- 
chard^ while her frfcnd was flili in the company^ 
I know not. If I remember rightfyi the former^ 
by IcflTening the vulgarity of the proftitfite» did 
not give fo juft an ideaot her as the latter. Mrs. 
Pritchard, by giving a full fcope to her fancy as 
well as judgment, produced a complete rciem- 
blancc of the praSifcd and cearfc harlolF iu Ma- 
dam Doll.* 

* Dr. Johnfoo was the firft vrho ventured to ttttck Jonibxi*» 
iBfallibiliiy in the following excellent lines: 

Then Jonfon came, inftmftcd from ihe fchoolj. 

To plcafe in method and invent by rule. 

fJis (tudioas patience and laborious art, 

By regular approach, aflsiird the heart. 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bayea,^ 

For thofe >^ho durft not cenfure, fcarce could prailV^ 

A mortal born, he met the general doom, 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a lifting tomb. 

Macbetk 
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CHAP. XXVL 

Conje^ures en the author*t deftgn in writing tbe 
tragedy of MacBetb.^^Dr, jobnfons oBfervationf 
on witchcraft, Sbakfpear^s ufe of vulgar 

errors. ^^Davenant^s aheration of Macbeth,''^ 
Taflefor rbyming playt in tbe reign of Char let II. 
''^Betterton obliged to fubmit to bi$ fuperiws,"^ 
Defence of tbe modern flage''vuitcbej.''^Waxen 
image of K, Duffusj-^^A curious poifoning girdle m 
"^King fames I. and Sir Jobn. Harrington.'^ 
Bucbanaris ^r^jf«.«--Studiea in death and Safe 
towards your lore and honour explained^^^ 
Sicknefsy Tbomfon^'^^Crawn of Scotland n»t,,jhe* 
reditary.^^Reafonfor Macbeth s treafon.^^Pity in 
the figure of a newborn cbild.'^Lsdy AUibetb 
and Clytemnefira.^^Pbilip of Macedon compared 
to a fpvige.^^Burbage.'^Betterton.'^Mills une^ 
qual to Macbeth. '•"^Anecdote of a country gentle* 

- man -^§^in,''^MoJfop.'''^^Garrick.^^''Capjel^^^» 
Anecdote of bim and an infidious rivaL^^^cotb died 
about tbe fame time* 

■*- H E author bad more than one thing in 
view when he wrote the tragedy of Macbeth. 
James I. loved the mufcs, and, to bis own arid 
the poet's honour, dift'mguifhcd our Shakfpcarc 
by particular marks of favour. His plays, wc 
have the authority cf Een Jonfcn to aver, gave 

the 
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the king great delight ; and our bed editorsT 
fpeak of a letter which James wrote to him in his 
own hand : a very (ingular mark of royal favour, 
and an evident proof of the king's good tafte/ 
humanity and condcfcenfion. 

To compliment his royal mafteras tht defcen- 
dant of Banquo, and the firfl of our monarchs^ 

^ That l^ofold bsilts tnd treble fcrptres cirry*d,* 

was one main motive to the choice of the fubjed. 
James's belief in witchcraft^ and his pretended 
knowledge of daemonolb^y, on which lubjed he 
publiihed a volume, was^ I believej another in- 
ducement in order to gain his prince'« favouK 
In an account Sir James Harrington has given 
of a long conference he had with Jimes, he in- 
forms us that a confiderablc part of the king's 
difcotirfe .turned upon witchcraft. I farther be- 
Ueve' that there wzi another^ ^nd a political, 
reafon which prevailed upon Shakfi)eare to make 
a part of the Scottilh hiftory the fubjc^ of a 
play. The Englifh and Scotch,/united under 
one king, was a fplendid novelty, as well as a 
matter of great confequencc to both. The per- 
petual wars, which had been carried on with 
great animofity, for above five or fix hundred 
years, between the inhabitants of the northern and 
fouthcrn parts of the iAand, had contributed to 
embitter the fpirits of both, and the fudden eftab- 
lilhment of government under one prince could 
not immediately remove that difpleafurc which 
had fo long irritated them. Shakfpeare, therefore, > 
chofe a fubjed: which he thought would render 
the Scots important in their own eyes, and in the 
opinion of their new allies and fellow fubjefiis. 
He has, bc/idcSj very bappWy coivXivs^^ \o «.- 
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iebrate the humanity, courage, and gcnerofity, 
of his own countrymen, in the fame piece. The 
lawful heir to the crown of Scotland is honour- 
ably maintained and fupported, in the court of 
an Englifh king, by the bravery of whofe fub- 
jeQs tfie banifhed prince is rcftorcd, and the 
fefurper defeated. This was a fair and ho- 
nourable method of making court to both Engiifli 
and Scotch. 

Dr. Johnfon's obfervatiorts on witchcraft are 
learned and inftru6bive: nothing can be added 
to them, at Icaft by me. 

The imprcfficMis made on the mind of Shak* 
fpeare, rcfpcSing witches, fairies, and inchant* 
mcnt, produced, in his riper years, fuch amaz- 
ing defcriptions of the fuppofcd powers, man- 
ners, and magic charms, of thcfc imaginary 
beings, as were wonderfully faited to the credu* 
lous age in which he lived. Like other great 
poets, he took advantage of the popular fuper- 
(lition to create fuch phantoms of the imagina- 
tion, which the weak and credulous believed as 
implicitly as the articles of their creed, while the 
more fegacious SSnfidered them as efforts of fa«cy 
and effufions of genius, which contributed to 
the main defign of the poet,"— to delight. 

At the Reftoralion, few of our author's plays 
lirere written to the palate of the court and thofe 
who aiTumed the diredion of the public amufe* 
meats. After Macbeth had been thrown afidc^ 
or neglcfted for fome years, Sir William Dave-* 
nanc undertook to refine and reduce it, as near 
as poflible, to the (landard of the tafte in vogue. ^ 
He likewlfe brought it, as well as he could^ ta 
the refenrblance of an opera. Itv t\\t txv>3S\cA ^^^x'VNSt 
was a/Ellcd^by Mr. Locke, an trnm^iivx xaa.^« ^^ 
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inufic. It mud be confeflcd the fongs of Hecate^ 
and the other witches, have a folemn adaption 
to the beings for whom they were compofed. 
l^ances of furies were invented for the incanta- 
tion- fcene in the fourth a£i, and near fifty years 
iince 1 faw our bed dancers employed in the ex- 
hibition of infernal fpirits. Had Davenant ftop* 
f>ed hcre^ rt had been well for his reputalioHi 
but this ill-inllru6lcd admirer of Shakfpcare al- 
tered the plan of the author's deiign, and def- 
troyed that peculiarity which didinguiflics Mac- 
hcth from feveral of our author's pieces. The 
jinp;Ic of rhyme delighted the ears of our couit 
critics, for no other rcafon, which I can difco- 
ver, but bccaufe the plays of the French na- 
tion, and cfpecialy their tragedies, wore the 
chiming fetters; but the dramatic poets of 
France knew that their language was too 
weak for blank verfe, or for lines of twelve feet, 
without the affiftance of rhyme, and therefore, 
what was mere ncccffity in them, the falfe judges 
of our language confidcred as an cflential 
beauty. 

Ih the Memoirs of Mr. Garrick, I have quoted 
fome part of a fcene between Macbeth and his la- 
<ly, upon the mod ferious and important fubjcQ, 
where poverty of fentiment is only exceeded by 
wretchednefs of rhyme. Davenant had, indeed, 
disfigured the whole piece, yet, notwithdanding 
all his addeif deformities and fad mutilations. To 
much of the original Macbeth was ftill retained, 
that it continued, from the revival in iS6$ to 
1744, a very favourite entertainment of thefhigc. 
Betterton, v/ho was then at the head of the duke 
tffYork^s company, under Sir WilUaixv Davenant, 
whatever his own taflc in\g^\t \>e, Yi2.% ^\:^^c\ 
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ito fail in with the views of his mafler and the 
falhion of the times. 

Happily for the lovers of Shakfpearc, Mr. Gar- 
Tick, fonie years before he was a patentee^ broke 
through the fetters of fooliih cuflom and arbitrary 
impo&ion: he redorcd Macbeth to the public 
almoft in the fame drefs it was left us in, by the 
author. A fcene or. two, which were not con- 
ducive to the adion, he threw out in reprefcn- 
tation^ others tliat were too long he judicloufly 
pruned { very few additions were made, except in 
i'ome paflages of the play neceflary to the better 
explanation of the writer's intention. He com- 
pofed, indeed, a pretty long fpecch for Macbeth, 
when dying, which, though fuitable perhaps 
to the charaScr, was unlike Shakfpeare's manner, 
who was not prodigal of beftowing, abundance 
of mater on charaftcrs in that fituation. But Gar- 
rick excelled in the jexpreffion of convulfivc 
throes and dying agonies, and would not lofc 
^ny opportunity that oQered to (hew his fkill in 
that part of his profeffion. 

Aft I. Scene I. 

FIRST WITCH. 
IVbca ihall we three meet a^ain ^ 

It lias been an old complaint of ftage critics, 
tliat the parts of the witches are always diflri* 
buted amongfl the low comedians, who, by niif- 
taking the fenfe of the author, rerf^er thofe fenti- 
mcnis ridiculous which were dcfigned by him to 
be fpoken witb gravity and folemnity. Should 
we fuppofe this charge to be well foiitid^d, \\. 
woisld not be g very eafy ta(k to Tcai07<i\\.\ \o\ \?e\fc 
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tragedians are all employed in various parts of 
the drama, fuited to their feveral abilitiea, fo that 
none but the comic adors are left to wear gownsj 
beards, and coils. But, I confefs, I do not fee 
the propriety of the accufation. There is, in the 
ivitches, fomething- odd and peculiar, and ap- 
proaching to what we call humour. The manners 
beftowed on thefe beings are more fuitable to our 
notions of comic than tragic adion, and better 
fiticd to Yates and Edwin than Henderfon and 
Smith. Nor do I fee any impropriety in the man- 
ner adopted by the prefcnt comedians, nvho have 
too much underdanding to facrifice fentiment to 
grimace, or propriety to buffoonery. From 
the dramatis perfonae of Davenant's Macbeth) 
we fee the parts of the witches given to the low 
comedians of thofc times, and in this the alterer, 
iwho had feen plays at the Globe, and in Black- 
friers, long bttbre the civil wars, followed, it 
all probability, the pradice of the old ftage. 

WITCH. 

Wctry fev'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, tnd pine. 

The Highlands of Scotland fcem to have been 
the favourite refort of witches and ihchanters, 
where they are fuppofed to have performed their 
moft powerful charms and diabolical incantations ; 
and more particularly the town of Foris, near 
which place Macbeth was firft accofted by thefe 
beings. A waxen image of King DuflTusj fays 
Buchanan, was found roading at a fire, in that 
town, before fome infernal hags, who were im- 
mediately feized and punilhed; upon the deftroy- 
ing the image, the king, it is faid, recovered. 
Buchanan, did not rely much on the truth of the 
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ftory, but gave it as it was related bjr fiMiner wri» 
tcrs, tbough he cbold not find k attthtoticated 
by aiKient record. Tils ftrangpe fomcr, cf veak- 
ening or killing the bodies of men at a diftanee, 
is oif very ancient date. Lambard^ in his Topo> 
graphical Didionary^ mentions a corions girdle^ 
which was To ftrongly poifoned as to kill a man at 
a confidcrable diitance; it was intended^ by a 
certain perfon or perfons to difpatch the Dean of 
York. The girdle was brought to Smithficld, as 
hereticalj ana there burnt. 

w I T c H X s. 

The weird^fkcn hind in hand. 

To the learned notes of Dr. Warimiton and 
Mr. Steevens, upon the word weird, I ihall ofdy 
add, that the gloflarift of Douglas's tranflation of 
Virgil derives weird from the Anglo*Saxon wynli 
fatum, fortuna, eventus; Wwyrde, Fata, Par- 
cae. The old Scotch curfe, of • waeworth him/ 
is apparently derived from weirdy or weyward. 
Thefe wey ward lifters feem to be akin to the Eu- 
mcnidcs of the Greeks. The Furies are proto- 
types of the northern Parc^ 

B A NT (^ o. 

-Whtc are tlie(e» 



So wither^dy ind To wild in their f uife f 

Wh^n James L aiked Sir John Harrington^ 
< Wh)t the devil did work more with ancient wo- 
mcuithan. others V Sir John repTifcri* * We were 
uugfat hereof in Scripture^ tJiAerc it is 4^4% thof 
$bc devil fqaiketb in dryplaca.* 
' ■ * 

Yql. II. E vr \tt;u 
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WITCH. 
AU hail, Mtcbeth' I htil to thee, thsne tff Glunit ! 

In the relation of this part of the hiftory, Ba* 
chanan differs entirely from Hollinglhead^ who 
Copied the tranilator of Boctius. He relates, thati 
when he was at a diftance from the courts Mac- 
bet h, on a certain night » dreamt that he faw 
three women, of an auguft and more-than human 
form, who fainted him by the fever^I titles of 
Angus and Murray, and, laftly, of King. 

MACBETH. 



-My doll braia was wrought 



With thing* forgot. 

' I was ruminating on matters n6t worth your 
hearing or my remembrance.* 

Scene IV. 

MALCOLM. 
As one that had been ftodjM in his death. 

* Studied in his death' is a phrafe borrowed 
. from the theatre : to be ftudied in a part is to 
have got it by rote, or to have made yourfelf 
mafter of it. Mr. Steevens hath, with great pro- 
bability, fuppofed, that, in the defcription of 
Cawdor^s death, the author had a retrofpeft to 
the behaviour of Eflex at his execution. He was,' 
by James himfelf, eftcemed to be one of his raaiK 
tyrs ; and it is not improbable that Shakfjpeare 
was- perfonally acquainted with the de%r and un< 
fortunate friend of his patron Southampton. 
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Which do bat what they iliookly by doiagr «Tery thing 
Stfe towards your love tod hoflov. 

The feveral propofed emendations of this pz(* 
hgc, by Mr. Theobald, Dr. Warburton, Dr. 
Johnfon, and Dr. Kenrick, are by no means fa- 
tisfadory. Dr. Johnfon candidly doubts his al- 
teration of fafe to /bape/; the ^^ff, or fie/^d, cf 
Dr. Warburton, is not admiflibie | and Kenrick's 
ward, though the mod plaufible, does not^ I be* 
lievc, come up to the intention of the author. I 
have before me a copy of Shakfpearc in folio, the 
fecond edition, which formerly belonged (o Mr* 
William Thomfon, of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, author of a poem on oicknefs : in the mai^ 
gin he puts a queftion, whether it ihould not be 
Ji/e and honour inftead of /ove and honour ? and 
this conjeSure is fubmitted to the reader, as at 
lead preferable to any emendation as yet ad- 
vanced. 

MACBETH. 

The Prince of Cumberland i.-thct is a ftep 
On which I muft fall down, or elTe o'er-leap. 

The mind of Macbeth had been greatly agi* 
tated by the preceding prophecies of the witches, 
and the completion of part of them. His fancy 
had prefentcd to his mind the accoinplifliment of 
the whole, by an a3, the thought oF which atone 
had (buck him with reludant horror. He feenis 
to have refembled Hazael, in the Scf|)ptufcs» 
irho, being told, by the prophet £li(ha» ht&.o^]^4. 
\mng terrible cahmitics upon the people o^ UtaiA^ 
0ied out, ' Is thy fcrvant a dbg, thai Vvt fti^wSA 
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do thcfe things ?' But the poet artfuHy throws in 
frefh fiicl to Simulate 4iis ambition^ W the King's 
nonqinating his foQ Prince of Cumbengnj* The 
crown of Scotland was not^ j^s Mr. Stpcve;i5 has 
obferved, hereditary ; and every reader of Scot- 
tifli hiftonr will be convinced, that pradence and 
seceffity both co-operated to prevent a regular fuc- 
ceffion of the fon to the father in that kingdom. 
The kings of Scotland were fo often immaturely 
.deftroyed, by foreign wars, fadions nobility, or 
private treachery, that it was wifely ordered the 
Cffown fliould devolve on the next of kin arrived to 
4naturity of age and ripenefs of underftandtng, 
and not to the fon of the deceafed monarch un- 
der age. This was the pra&ice in that kingdom 
Tor many ages. Duncan, by appointing his fon» 
thtfn a minor** Prince of Cumberland, a dig- 
nity like that of Prince of Wales with tis, cut off 
all Macbeth's hopes of gaining the crovyn in cafe 
the King (hould have died before Malcolm arrived 
to years of maturity. Buchanan fajrs exprefsly, 
that, by this adion, Duncan had given him fuf- 
ficient caufe of difcontent. 

Scene VIL 

MACBETH. 



'But, inthelecaicsf 



We ftill have jndgineDt herf , that we bju Utd^ 
. Bloody inftnii^ioAi. 

The beft comment on this paflage is^to be |ta|l 
in the preface to Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiftofy of 
.the Worlds and more particularly in the following 

^potation 
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<luotatIon k6m it: * For (hofi kings, which 
have fold the bleod of others at a lew rate, have 
but made a market fictr their own Mtmict ta^-boj 
of theirs at the fame price/ 

M. A C B B T H. 



Befidcs, thisDnncta 
Ha& bbme bis fkcniderfcr meek, Ihith Wto 
^ deauf ilk hi» grtst offic e ■ 

The only faulty attributed by hiftorians to the 
unhappy Ihincan^ ttras excefs of humanity and 
gcntlcncfs of difpofition.—* Vir fumma humani- 
^ tate^' fa^s 'Buchanan^ * ac majore erga fuos 
* imhiigenti^ qtlam iti rege par erat.' 



And ^Uy* ^e t naked ntm^bora babe 
Stridiiig the blaft, or kcavea*t chenibia bofi*d 
U^n the fightlcftr c»aricn of the tir, 
.. Shin bkNr the hdrrid de«d la,ev*ry eyv^ 
Thil tcttft &UI dttru^ the «hid« 

^he atithdr^ not fatisfied with prefenting us 
with that tender and beautiful image of pity^ a 
new-born babe, tifei to the more fublime idea of 
an ang^l mounted on the %ings of the wind, to 
communicate the difaftrous news of a monarch's 
-murder to the world. The ^thought feems to 
have been borrowed frbm the eighteenth pfalm : 
< He rode upon the cb^moim and did fly; he 
<;anfie flying upon th^ Wings of the wind I' 

Fehton, in bis ttagedy of Mariamne> in the 
folbwmg lines of Sohemos to Satomti makes 
Pity young and Ihort-liTed : 



EJ 
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> In <i(Uiit tf CI p^ftf 



Tity &f^4 joungf ofgritf, they ftij, to fee 
Aa eagle wreak bit malice on a wren. 

LADY MACBETH* 



-Wai the hope drank 



Wherein youdrefrd jonrfelf ? 

In other words, * Wcic you fobcr virhcn you 
firft entertained the conception of killing the 

The undaunted fpirit and determinedly- wicked 
refolution of Macbcth's wife are no where to be 
matched^ in any female charadcr of the ancient 
Greek drama, except in the Clytemneftra of 
.^fchylus. Their fituations are different, but 
their chara£ter8 bear a great refemblance. Both 
are haughty and intrepid, artful and cruel, in 
the extreme : Clytemneftra plans the murder of 
Ap;amemnon, her hufband, and is berfcif the 
aflaflin ; Lady Macbeth not only encourages her 
hniband to kill the King, but enjoys the fad 
when it is done ; the remorfe of the murderer ihe 
ronfiders as pufillanimity, and helps to remove 
the appearance of guilt from him by fmearing the 
faces of the flceping grooms 

LADT MACBETH. 



» What not put upon 



Hii/j^#9Xji officers^ 

Men drenched in liquor are with great prc^^Driety 
compared to fponget. When ^(chines praiftd 
Philip king of JMacedon for his abilities in drinker 
ing, Demofthenes told him, * that was a com^ 
mendation fit for ^JfQnge^ 

Of 
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Of the original aSors in Macbeth wc can form 
no judgment ; for nothing is to be found relating 
to them in books, nor has tradition handed down 
any thing concerning them. We may indeed 
conjcQurc, that Bnrbage, who exhibited Rich- 
ard III. was, by the author, feleded to reprefent 
Macbeth. Not only becaufc he wa£ the firft trs^ 
gedian of the times, but, from his performing 
chara3ers of a fimiiar cad, we may fuppofe him 
to have been better adapted to it than Tayloc, 
(another eminent aSor in tragedy,) or any player 
of that as^e. 

The Tatlerhas celebrated Betterton fur liis ez^ 
ccllence inMacbeth as well as other principal tn^ 
gic parts. Cibber has not particularly diftin- 
guiflicd this great comedian for his performance 
of this charader ; that he aded k to the very 
Terge of bi$ Kfe^ I learned in a coniFcrfation with 
Mr. Ryan. Though Booth was one of the com- 
pany of comedians who obtained a licence in the 
year 171 1, foon after the death of Betterton, 
Wilks, with great paniality^ gave Macbeth *to 
Mr. John Mills, a player whom he patronifed. 
But Mills was deficient in genius to difplay the 
various paffions and turbulent fcenes of the ch«» 
rader. Mills was^ in perfon, inclined to the 
athletic fize ; his features Iarge> though xiot ex- 
preffive ; his voice was manly and powerf uU but 
not flexible ; his adion and deportment decent. 
In voice and perfon he was not very unlike Mr. 
Edward Berry, whom CoUey Cibber ufed to term 
a fecond old Mills. I have feen him in Mac- 
beth i but neither his manner of fpeaking, his 
aSion, nor his deportment, made any' impreilion 
on my mind greatly to his advantage. He fpoke, 

£ 4 indeedf 
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ihcfettr^ thtr ctiebrated felHoqiiiy to f be }>l^grtfs < 
'Sum, bcgihihitng with * To-nibitow ! l«-tttorr6w 
^iYid to-ttib'rroW !' with proji^iety and feelihgi 
'AhiA it produced confiderabic tSkSt on the aodi^ 
chcc. 

iiM^h a matter bfcohc^rn^ to jiidg^^of ttira* 
Ifrl^af ttienf ^ to Tet (nch afion ks Booth ifnd Poir- 
^11 dyiidHitptd id r^prefent the inftrior p^rts of 
Banqtio dnd h^hoi, when KfUls wHs fti impro- 
pcfljr fet over their heads* Rolj^rdi tISc plajer, 
author 6f a letter to Mr. Po^ cdhc^rliing feme 
paflages in his preface to Shakfpeare^ (old me 
that the ihdignation 6f a ^d^ftt'rj, gentleman 
broke out ohb riight> diorin^ Hit aAiiig 6f thh 
play, in a verjr bdd fi)dnA^h ^ht 'fqmit^ after 
having b^en hedrlilv tired Whh Milisi M the ap<- 
pearahcfc-bf his old con^pAhibn, Gedfge PoWefl, 
111 tht fotirth a6l» cried olit/ loiad ^hbtgh t6 
be heard bf kht audience, < For Gbi^a fakc^ 
Gtorgc, give itle il tpntth Md Itt fii« ^ 
home.* 

Vein's figdfe dnd tMiit^nMe^^^ ill thi^ dha- 
tader, fpoit itioch in his (ivtHir f but he Hr&s ij^> 
ficient iti iiiimated Utt«faA(ie» and WaiUtd flexibi^ 
lity oT tone. H^ could neithef afliime the (Irong 
Agitation of inlnd before the mufdcr of the king) 
nor fht remciift and anguiih in eonfc^tien^e 6f it: 
"^mticfa \ith t6Uld he piit ort that ttiftlu^e 6f der<- 
pa]^ tage> AM (^My, that iViark the laft feeMs 
<jff MitbeWi: EJuring tht whole trprdentation ht 
fcaf ce tvtf deviated frbm a dulU heavyi iMn^- 
wny, 

Moflbb*^ powef of «t predion, in feveral fitoa'- 
Hotis <)f Maebeth) commanded attention and ap« 
i>htile. Had he been aofoatiited with variety of 

adion 
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AdLion and eafy deportment, he would have been 
juftly admired in it. Bartj ought never to have 
attempted that which was 10 c^ppofite to his natu* 
ral manner. He was not fbrmed to reprefent the 
terrible agonies of Macbetbw 

The genius of a Garrick could alone eompre- 
htiid and execute the complicated paffions of thla 
charader. From the firft fcene, in which he woi 
accefted by the witches to the end of the part^ he 
was animated and confiOent. The tuuittlt riifed 
in his mini, by the prophecy of the witches^ was 
exprefled by feelings fuitable to the octafiofi, nor 
did he fufier the marks of tbisagitatioil to be en- 
tirely dii&pafced in the prefence oF Duncan, which 
he difcovered totheaodicBce in no obfcure man- 
ner ; more efpeciaHy when the king named Mal- 
colm prince of Gumbcriand* 

Before I conclude my account of the feveral 
a3ors wha perfonated N&cbeth, I moft take no- 
tice of a piece of fta^ perfidy which had like to 
have produced difi^rceable conftqoences to a per- 
former of that charaf&er. 

Oliver Ca;(hei was by bisth ah Iriihman, well 
educated^ and of a good family. His inclination 
to the profeflh^nof afiihg brought him firft to the 
ftage of Drury Tane^ snd- afterwards to that of 
Covent-Gafden^ where he met with fufch encou* 
lagement from Mr* Rich, that he excited the 
jcaioufy of an ador who had been for a confidera- 
ble time advancing equally in the favour of the 
manager^ Cafhei was bred m high tory principles^ 
which he took lio pains to conceal, but indif- 
crcctly dircw out his notions of government and 
political affairs in miaed companies. The nian 
was in&ocent of any intention to diflprb the ftate; 

E 5 he 
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he was only rafli in the ufe of expreffiont^ which 
might be interpreted to his difadvantage. The 
nation was, in 1746, involved in a- French and 
Spanifli war, and a rebellion had broken out in 
Scotland. The rival of Cafliel, though not 
known by him to be fuch, took advantage of his 
unguarded warmth of temper, and fecretly laid 
an information againft him at the fecretary of 
ilate's office. The accufed perfon was taken up 
by a general warrant, and examined by the fe* 
cretary of (late. Nothing worthy the notice of 
government appearing in his disfavour, he was 
fet at liberty. The firft place he reforted to was 
the Bedford Coffee-houfe, where he found his fe- 
cret and perfidious enemy waiting the iflue of hi|» 
information. Cafhel was going very innocently 
to relate his unexpeded adventure to him ; but 
the other, (hocked at his (ight, ran out of the 
cofiee-houfe in great hafte, to (hun the man 
wjiom he. had fo bafely endeavoured to injure. 
'^ m after this tranfadion, news arrived from 
S^land of the battle of Falkirk, where, it wa» 
fuppofed, the rebels had gained fome (light ad- 
vantage. The king was advifed to go to the 
thekt^, and to command the tragedy of Macbeth. 
Ca(heiy^examination before a minifter of ftatc 
was knoWn-tCL-the public, and Rich doubted whe- 
ther it would be prudent to permit him to ad the 
principal charader before the king. Quin heard 
of the manager's fcruples, and offered his fcrvice 
without any expefiation of reward. Bat the king 
being a(kea if he had any objedion to Mr. Ca(h* 
el's a3ing before him, anfwered, *' By no^ 
Acans, he would be altogether as acceptable as 
zny other player." A few months after, Cafhel 
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was fcized with an apopleSic fit^ as he was ad- 
ing on the ftage at Norwicb, which he did nof 
long fiimve; his enemy ditd^ I believe, much 
about the fame time. 



1 
\ 
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cftii jdtvn. 

Banquo^s defcripfionofDuncoffs complacency.'^^MaC'' 
tetVs drink.'^'Tbe meaning of the ward wines.— 
Dagger-fcene.^'^Duke of Forma and David Gat' 

rick. — 'Rotation from JEfcbylus. Tarquin^s 

fir ides j'^ConnmJfeur and Garrick^'-^Lady Maebeib 
works berfelf to the encouragement of murder j^^ 
By what methods. '^zj their prayers^ andmoft 
need of Bleffing, explained,w^§luotationfrom the 
hymns of Orpheus and the Chocephora of /Efcby* 
lus.^^ihe play of Macbeth an admirable Jermon 
againft murder.'-^Excellence of Garrick ana Prit^ 
cbard.'^^ Short bofe of the French.'^"Story of 
Nokesj^^Mrs. Port er.-^Dire^ ion to the a^for U 
Macduff.'^^nmznTitTly explained.'-^-'BrcccWd, 
from MaJ/inger.^^^zkcd faculties^ note upon-^ 
Loud grief to be fuppreJTed^'^^Bebaviour of the 
aHors in a fcene after the kin^s murder.^^King 
Dvffus.'^^Donald and his wife.^^PerfeU fpy of 
the time.'^^Lady MaehetVs difcontent.^'^Melan'' 
abolyftate of the wwrAr^.— Dearcft chuck ex* 
fUuned.^€afi fold.^—Gboft of Bahquo. — Lloyd's 
verfes.'^^rarrins opinion ^ the merit of Mac^ 
beth.^'^Garrick and Mrs. Pritcbard,^^Their va* 
tiou^ excellenees.'-^^otation from Mfchylus.^^-^ 
Toungin deed.'^Pit of Acheron and the brook ^ 
Jcffeneen, — Macbeth and Macduff* s mutual J cm^ 
huff from Buchanan* 



ikiRtxi^^ 
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B A N C^ U O. 

■ ■And (hot up 
la meafurelefs cooteatment. 

X5 A N QJU O's dcfcription of Duncan^ full 
enjoyment of his entertainment prcfents a moft 
amiable piAure of a bcneroient mind. The 
-words meafwrdefs contentment give an idea of un- 
bomided goodnefs and complacency. 

MACBETH. 

Co bi<f thy miftrefH when mj drink it rcfuSf, (he ftrike «poii 
the bell. 

In the times of the feudal fyflcm, kings^ prin- 
ces, barons, and all perfons of diflioguimed birth 
and rank, before they went to red, partook of a 
collation called the wines^ confiding of delicate 
cates and wincy warmed and mixed with certain 
fpices. Froiffart efteemed it a great piece of 
good fortune that be (jpeat the greateft part of 
his life in the courts ot princes, for thereby he 
had gained an opportunity Mf Jrinkii^ the wines, 
wbicb, he iajrs, contribtiiedmudk to bis comfort and 
repaji,^ This is the cordkit which wt may 
reafonably fiippoTe Sbakfpcarc meant by the 
drink. 



• rrviAait. Tom. Vu C^ii;|. %%• 
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I D B M. 

It this t digger which 1 fee before me ? 

Many ftage critics fuppofe this to be one of the 
moft difficult Iituations in ading. The fudden 
ftart on feeing the dagger in the air j— the endea- 
vour of the aSor to feize it,— the difappoint<- 
ricient, — ^the fuggeftion of its being only a vifion 
of the difturbed fancy, — the feeing it ftill in form 
moft palpable, with the reafoning upon it, 
thefe are difiicoltie^-which the mind of Garrick 
was capable of encountering and fubduing. So 
happy did he think himfelf in the exhibition of 
this icene, that, when he was in Italy, and re- 
<(uefted by the duke of Parma to give a proof of 
his ftill in adion, to the admiration of that 
prince, he at once threw himfelf into the atti* 
tude of Macbeth's feeing the air-drawn dagger. 
The duke defired no farther proof of Garrick's 
great.excellence in his profeffion, being pcrfcdly 
convinced, by this fpecimen, that he was an ab« 
folute maftc/of it. 

IDEM. 



>Now o*ereoe htif the world 



Nature lies dead, and wicked drewns abafe 
The cortain'd deep. 

This is not unlike a paflage in the Cooephorae 
of ^fchylus : 

For in the ftill and midnight hour. 
When darknefs aids his hideous power. 
Affright, that breathes his vengeance deep, 
Vauots with wild dicams the cartainM fleepf 

POTTln't JEiCnVLVtZ 
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IDEM. 

With Tftrqtun*s rtvifliiiig /!rv/r/« 

Mr. Steevens has, from Spencer and Harring- 
ton's Ariofto, brought tnftanccs to prove that the 
-^otAJiride does not always convey the idea of 
violent motion. Notwithftanding this, I believe 
that almoft every body, who reads the line a» 
above quoted, will fuppofe the word to import 
fomething like tumult and noife. But all dif* 
putes, about the word Jlrides, may eafily be de- 
termined by reftoring what, I think, is the ge- 
nuine reading, Jsdes, which was firft removed by 
Mr. Pope, who, in its (lead, fubftituted Jlrida. 
' I am now, fays Macbeth, moving towards my 
purpofe with the cautious fteps of the ravifhing 
Tarquin, or the filent pace of a ghoft.' The 
fides of a man, in our language, like the latera 
or humeri of the Latins, fignify his power and 
ability. 

In Twelfth Night, the duke tells Viola, 
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Ctn bide the beating of fo ftrong t ptflioD 
As love doth give my hetrt. 

By a very common figure, the fides of a man 
ftand for the man himfelf. 

IDEM. 

Her it not, Duacia, for it is a bell 
Thtt fammons thee to heaven or to hell t 

The thought is folcmn, though, I believe, 
every reader wiflies there had been no cKvxv^ ^"^ 
an occafion fo tremendous. But TivJ^twwtvV.^- 
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fens the gloom of the idea ftili farther, by an al- 
teration very improper : 

Hctr tt not, Doncmn, for it i« t bell 
Thtt Hogs my coronttion and ihy kocll I 

Upon Macbeth's going off the ftagc to perpe- 
trate the murder, the author of the Connoifleur 
obferves, that the ador's feelings muft have been 
difturbed by his wiping the paint from his face to 
look more ghaftly on his re-entrance, befides the 
difordering of his wig to give the appearance of 
buftle and diftradion. Would not the fame au« 
thor, if the ador had returned from the fuppofed 
murder as unrufBcd in drefs and as florid in look 
as before, have juftly remarked that he had for- 
. gotten the fituation in which his author had 
placed him, for he bore no outward figns of a 
man concerned in the bu(inefs of aflaffination ? 
He might as well, too, have remarked that the 
player muft have employed fome of his time in 
dipping the ftage-daggers in btood. But there is 
no end of fuch criticifm ; I am forry that re- 
marks of this kind fltould efcape a writer not 
more remarkable for candour of fpirit than force 
of genius. 

LADY MACBETH. 

Thftt, which hath ratdc them (frvak, httll OHNfo me boMf 
What hath qnenchM them, huh given me fire I 

By thefe lines being put in the mouth of Lady 
Macbeth, Shakfpcare feems unwifling to fuppofe 
that one of the tender fex could be wrought up 
to become an aiTociate in murder, without fome 
preparatton Cor it^ by 3 degree of into&ication. 



M A C i B T ^ §t 
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Bot they did (kj their prayVs, ead tddn&*6 them 
Again t« deep. 

By ' faylhg thdfr pfayfcri/ the antbbr means^ 
they poured odt fuch ihort addfeflcs to ihe divine 
Being as men diftarbed by iroublefome dreams, 
or frightened bv fudden apprehenfion o( danger, 
generally ejaculate : fuch as imploring Heaven's 
protedion, beg^in^ forgivenefs of fins, and the 
like. This will give us the true meaning of 
what Macbeth fays immediately after. 

MACBETH. 



'••■- " ' 



MH-I totM aoi (ky miftea. 



When they did cry, Hesten hkis m 1 
I h^d aoftaeed of blefiogp 

Macbeth eotild M^ efirtf il m hh di^ii 
ftate of mind, fuppofe that heaven would fandify 
murder by giving a bleffiug to the murderer. 
Bleffing is here put For pardon ; ' I had moft need 
of forgiveneii.' 

IDEM. 

Mtcbeth doth mnrderlteep,— theiiinoceot fleep 1-« 
Sleep thtt knits up the ravelled fleeve of care^ 
The death tf «&eb dty*8 life* fore tiboTir*8 bath. 
, Balm of hurt miodt, great nitarf *» fecond Cotfrfe, ' 
Chief nottriflier in life^a feaft ! 



tV«St 
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Thcfc attributes of deep greatly refemblc fomc 
beautiful lines in the Hymns of Orpheus to 
Night and Sleep : 

B.vffoav>n- rtgirvn, fixoarcvw;^!, finrtf oveigaf^' 
l^o/uftfAit aym,^ ti, irov«» ocMuratuflriv iXtcm t 



IDEM. 

Will tli greit Neptnne*s ocetn wt(h this blood 
Cleao from my hand ? No, tlu» niy htod will Mther 
The maltitudinous fca tactmtdinc« 

» 

The Chorus, in the Cooephorae of -ffifchvlus, 
breathes fentiments not unlike this of Macbeth : 



-Were all (he (Iretmsi that wind 



Their tniKy progrefs to the in tin. 
To cletnfe this odioatftara, in one combtnMy 
The ftretms cpmbinM would flow in TtiB* 

Potter** ^fchylot. 

IDEM. 

To know my deed *twere belt not know i^yfelf* 

• Whilft I am confcious of having committed 
this murder, I cannot but be miferable ; I have 
no remedy but in the total forgetfulnefs of the 
deed, or, to fpeak more plainly, in the iofs of 
aiy fcrnfcs.* 
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The merit of this fcene tranrcends all pane- 
gyric. Amongft the many difcourfesj which, 
from the earlieft time to the prcfent boor, have 
been compofed on the fubjed of murder^ it will 
be difficult to find fo powerful a diiTuafive or de- 
hortation from that dreadful crime as the tragedy 
of Macbeth exhibits. In drawing the principal 
chara&er of the play^ the author has deviated 
fomcwhat from hiftory ; but, by abating the fierce* 
nefs of Macbeth's difpofition^ he has rendered 
him a fitter fubjed for the drama. The ratio-* 
nal and kvcrc delight^ which the fpedator feels 
from the rcprefcntation of this piece, proceeds* 
in a great mcafore, from the fcnfibility of the 
murderer, from his rcmorfe and agonies, and 
from the torments he fufiers in the midfl of hi» 
fuccefsful villany. 

The rcprefcntation of this terrible part of the • 
play, by Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, can no 
more be defcribed than I believe it can be 
equalled. I will not feparate thefc pe r fo f m c r§ > 
for the merits of both were tranfccndcnt. His 
didradion of mind and agonizing horrors were 
finely contrafted by her feeming apathy, tran- 
quillity, and confidence. The beginning of the 
fccnc after the murder was conduSed in terrify- 
ing whifpers. Their looks and a£lion fupplied the 
place of words. You heard what they fpoke, but 
you learned more from the agitation of mind dif- 
played in their adion and deportment. The 
poet here gives only an outline to the confum- 
mate aQor. ■ / have done tbe deed ! ■ D idji 
tbou not bear a noije ^-^Wben P'^Did you not JpeM^ 
—The dark colourings given by the ador to 
thefe abrupt fpceches, makes the fcttvt ^N^toX ^.xA. 
tremendous to the auditors \ TVit ^oudfttVcX «■• 
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preffion of heartftil hbhtfik, wtiActr &ttt\6k (clt 
when he fliewed his ' bloody Kahdft, f^h only he 
conceived and defcriB^d bt fhtoft vfh^ fd^ h'm t 
The cxpreflfon of ' forry light V i^ cfcrtairify nW 
happy now. Words. Which we^ hi|;hly ^xpref' 
five arid energetic atxfre one hondr^d Md ifty 
years fince^ have by length of titht, loft fh^r im« 
portance.-— — Dii^Aant^ fifty yizh iSerj al- 
tered yirrp to ^/i^/ifto/; btit perhap^ a bettel^ Word 
than that might ftill be fnbftitut^d. 

9 O Jt T B R. 

Who*s there ?— Hereof an Eoflidi utior, tome hither for 
ftetliiig oiit of « French hote* 

The archnefs of the joke^ fays Dn Warbarton, 
confifts in the French hofe being T6ry Ikdrt and 
fthiit J for that tailor ihuft be mAef of hi» trade 
who could fteal any thing thenc^. Mh 8t«evens 
declares freely^ that Dr. Wlirburloi^ made this 
obfcftien at random^ and quotes an did pnhphfet 
tA Stvbbs t6 prove, * the OalKck hofeii art 
made very large and wide, reaching lidlvn to 
theif kntes/ Dr. Farmer, in fovour of Dr. 
Warbumm, obferves that Mr. Steevens bad 
forgotten the Uncertainty of French &fiiiotts» and 

?ftbtes from an old book a paflage to prove that 
rbnch hofe anfwered in length to their {bortlkirt* 
ed doublets* A^ a father proof that our neigh- 
bours, the French, in the reign 6f Loids lY. 
were fiomd of (hort doublets, I (haH prefeilt the 
reader with ^ ftage-anecJote from honeft Downs, 
the theatrical hiftoriart^ wh6 rei^es^ ' That 
when King Charles II. and all his^ courd^ met bis 
Met, the Dachefe of Orleans, at Dovcr^ the 
ctxricdy of Sir Solomon &Vtig\t, ad»iVsdbi^\xft.V 
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courts^ plc^Icd bcr ff%^ m4 ^ the fpcfiators 
cxtreincly. The Frcaquch vorc, atibc fame timc^ 
iboit hcs4 coats^ ioiac fcfirlct^ (ook bjqc^ adorn- 
ed with broad waift-bdts. Nokes had on^ in 
the pa|t of $ir Arthur Addle, one iborter than 
the reft ; the Duke of Monmoqth ga^e him his 
fword and belt from hi$ fide, and buckkd it on 
himfcif , on purpofe to mimic the French. Nokes 
looked more like a dreflcd-up ape than a man; 
fo that on his firft entrance upqn the (lage, he 
put the king and the whole court into an ezcef- 
iive fit of laughter ; at which, the French were 
very chagrined to fee themfelves aped by fuch a 
fool as Sir Arthur. Mr. Nokes kept the duke's 
fword to his dying day.* 

^ A C p V f ¥. 



Upy opy tadlce 



The gre«t doom*s iintgc I 

^ A pidure of horror not to be paralleled but 
in the unlverfai ruin of tl^e world 4t the laft 

day.' 

LADY MACBETH. 
What's the bofinefi ? 

The players have long fince removed Lady 
Macbeth from this {^nt^. A London audience 
we may fuppofe not tb be (o t:ritical as that of 
Athens, or fuch an one as Oxford or Cambridge 
could fupply. ., . Mai^)r yc^s jinqcj^ I ^ve 
been informed, gp expenmcnt ivas h^a^arded, 
whether the fpedators would beat L^lA^j \Aafc- 
iH^tys furprize and fainting; but, Yio^cv^\ dcva.- 
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I 

raScriftical fuch behaviour might be, perfons of 
a certain clafs were fo merry upon the occafion, 
that it was not thought proper to venture the 
i^ad/s appearance any more. Mr. Garrick 
thought, that even fo favourite an adrefs as Mrs. 
Pritcnard would not, in that (ituation^ efcdpe de- 
rifion from the gentlemen in the upper regions. 
Mr. Macklin is of opinion, that Mrs. rorter 
alone could have credit with an audience, to in- 
duce them to endure the hypocrifv of Lady Mac^ 
bcth. 

MACBETH. 

O, yet I do repeat me of my fury 
That 1 did kill them. 

MACDUFF. 

Why did you fo f 



The murder jof Duncan's chamber •grooms, by 
Macbeth, juftly raifes fufpicion in MacduflF. I 
have feldom feen an ador of this charader, who 
rightly underftood his (ituation : his eye ought to 
purfue and examine Macbeth's demeanor during 
the remainder of the fcene, though not in fuch a 
manner as to difcover what paiTed in his mind to 
the fufpeded perfon. 

MACBETH. 

> 

C/iimaff««r/)f breechM with gore. 

Propriety of cxpre'ffion was not the principal 
ftudy of Shakfpeare. He frequently lays hold qf 
the aril word that meets hu faucy\ thougjb: I fee 
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no reafon to cavil with umruamerlj^ which Mr 
Warton fupports very forcibly. The word^ with 
compounds of the fame import, are in good an- 
thors to be found in a fehfe not rery remote from 
this in Shakfpeare. In Dryden, unmannered £^' 
nifies uncivil, rude, and brutal ; unnumnerlinqt^ 
in Locke, is indecent behaviour and breach of 
civility. Unmannerly^ in this quotation, means 
indecently in the higheft degree I brutally ! 
(hockingly !— »— — The propriety of the word ««- 
mannerly y in this place, may be juftified by a like 
freedom taken by Greek and Latin authors in 
words fecmingly as remote from their original 
meaning :— -Dr. Clarke in a learned note upon 
kkywroii ^ axgeiov !#«», in the fccond book of Homer's 
Iliad, 1.279, obfervcs, that «;tf"<^'^«» elegant if- 
fimc diftum eft, et tarn fignificanter ut nil poffit 
fupra. Latine dicens inutile tueni, "cuti torvum 
tuens, &c. Obfervandum autem axf*^ apud 
Grascos, quum de homihe malo dicitur, non uti- 
que eum exhibcre qui fimpliciter fit non utilis^ fed 
qui fit maxime nequam. Similiter apud optimos 
linguse Romanas au^ores, inutile legitur id, non 
quod non utile modo, fed quicquid utili maxime 
eji conirarium. The whole note I would recom- 
mend to the perufal of the candid and judicious 
reader. 

Dr. Warburton's reecFd, inftead of breecVd^ is 
plaufible ; but the old reading is well juftified by 
Mr. Steevens, and ftill more forcibly by Dr. Far- 
mer. BreecVd was certainly a common word, in 
our author's time, appHcd to the covering of any 
thing, as well as a part of a man's body. Some- 
times it fignifies the dircS contrary, as in Maf- . 
finger's Guardian, aSt L Datazxo> ^^^sJiva%^\ 
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his nepheVs jdiAant and b^ful courtQiip of his 
miftrcis : 

Hl»9 be looks like nTchool-boj thtt hod pIoy*d 
Tkc tniopiy and went to be brtcck*d» 

J A N <3L U O. . 

Aott, when we have oar naked fapultiee hid^ 
Whkh follFer in capofiir er - ' . - ' 

In fuch a cloud of words^ Mr. Stecvens ii 
afraid left the meaning ihould cfcape the reader ; 
^nd therefore he informs them, that they are tq 
underftand by thcm» * Wben we^ havf cloihed 

qur baif'dreffed bodies ^ wbUb may take caibffrom be^ 
ing expo/cd to tbe air J Shakfpc^re underftpod i^ot 
only the propriety and decorum of the Qatgc, but 
the genius of his audience^ and would never fend 
on his charaders half dreiTcd. Such a ludicrous 
fight, which no (kill could prevent, i^oald have 
excited loud burfts of laughter. This appearance 
certainly would be very natural ; for the ringing 
of a bell, and a loud outcry of murder, muft, in 
a palace, or any houfe, have dF^wi[i (pgetfayer the 
higheft and loweft of its ix^piafes, fpvfxt armed 
with ot^e weapon, foaie with another: but, at 
fuch a motley hght, furcly, 

To'be grave exceeds all power efface. 

In the more advanced ftate of the ftagc, Mr. 
Garriqk would not rifk the appearance of h^lf, pr 
CTen difordered, drefs, though extremely .proper, 
axid what the incident of the fable and fi^uacipn 
of the^ charaSers, feemcd tp require. But tho 
words V'dlf I t\4^9 very cafily bear afipthcr 
mcMtting : ' Whete yt^c have recovered oqrfelvc^ 
Apm thit grief and iWt tt^tv^^n^ ^ ^sSoffsci^ 
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which^ though juftifiable from natural ke&ng 
and the fad occafion, do bot expofe the fraihj 
and imbecclity of our nature' 

Extreme grief and loud lamentatipnt , bowcver 
natural^ and to be indulged in private, are furel/ 
not graceful in public^ and are alwavf there en- 
deavoured to be fupprefled. Our Sbakfpcare n 
very careful to reftratn exceffive grief in the pre« 
fence of others. In Julius Cs(ar> zSt III. the 
fervant of Odavius, on feeing the dead bod/ of 
Csef^ri cries ' O Casfar (' and burfts into tears: 
Mark Antony checks his forrow, ia that place, bj 
faying^ * Thy heart is full ; ge/ tbee apart ami 
weep* And Kpnt, in King Lear^ ad IV. dc* 
fcribing Cordelia's behaviour, when told of the 
cruelty of her fifters to her father : 



•TbeaiicflMck 



The holy water from her heav*filj eyes. 

And clamour moifteaM her.— Tbea %m%j tkt ^tsntdf 

To deal with grief ftloae. 

MACBETH. 

LeOt hriefly pot oa mtolj res£aeft, ^ 

And meet in the hail together. 

This fcene of ft^ong perturbation and deep for- 
row requires^ in the reprefentation^ the niceft 
and mod accurate management.-— The guilty 
Macbeth, though ftruggling to afltime the appear- 
ance of innocence and deep concern, dares not- 
meet the eye of any perfoiw - The reft walk up 
and down as if fighiM and lamenting ; onlj 
Macduff and the fons dr Duncan feem# by their 
looks, to point out the nmrderer* 

Vol. IL F ib^c^^v 
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R O S. 8» 



>By the clock *tis dty, 



Andjet dfrk ni^ht {trtng^es the trtveHing lamp.-— 
— -DtrkneTs doin the f*«e«fctnlk«atoi&b> 
Wlien li;riag ligbt flroiiUlura iu 

From the hiftory of King Duffiis's murder, hj 
I>onald^ governor of the citadel of Foris, Shak- 
fpcare has oorrowed fome incidents and fome em« 
belliffiments for his fable. Duffus, having deter- 
mined to bring to juftice fomc robbers, who had 
laid wade Murray, Rofs, and Caithncfs, caufed 
them to be feized and brought to Foris, there to 
receive <;ondign punifhment. Donald was great- 
ly ofiendcd that the king would not be prevailed 
upon to pardon fome friends of his afTociated in 
the robberies. His wife, who, in violence of dif- 
poHtion, greatly rcfcmbles I^ady Macbeth, (limu- 
latcd her hufband to murder the king from the 
convenicncy of doing it ; for, having the com* 
mand of the cadle, (he tofd him, he had the 
power of executing the delign in his own hands. 
This, I take it, is Shakfpeare's time and place 
agreeing. Mr. Stcevens has already produced 
the tale of the hawk and the mou&ng owl from 
the fame fourcc with the killing of DuSWi 
grooms. * •* 

The 

t 

^'Somethiof, fimUtf to this ftory of the btwk apd moufiof. 
•JvJ, we read in the Perfs of iBTchylaa. 

A1088 A«— An eagle I* beheld 
Fly to the aUar of the fa* :«i<-ighall 
.1 flood, my friend^ andj^echiefs; when a hawk 
With eager ^eed mns thither, furious cuffs 
The eagle with his wings, and with his tlions, 
Unphmes his head : mean tu7.e iVvm^etUl bird 
Cow*rsto the blows* defeQctk(««<--¥ou«i'&'l&&<^'lV»% 
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The defcription of darkncfs obfeiunur die he- 
mifphere^ by Rofs, is borrowed from uie famtt 
hiftory. Buchanan fays, indeed there was a ge- 
neral darknefs^ oyer all Scotland, after the mor^ 
der of Dufius, that neither fon nor moon were to 
be feen for the fpace of fix months after. 

A€t m. Scene I. 

M A C B £ T H. 

Acqaaint yon with ^^^ffffcSlffy of the ttine. 

Dr. Johnfon thmks, by the perfeRffj is flieant 
the third Murderer, whom Macbeth fends to 
join the other two. But one of the two firft who 
were employed did not fo underQand it, by quef* 
ttoning the third. • The perfed fpy erf the time* 
is well explained by the words whidi foflow, * the 
moment of it', that is, the very inftant yon are to 
begin your bloody bufinefs. At the fiime time 
the King difinifles them, commanding them to 
ftay within till he calls them; The fending a 
third nUtrdermg affidant is an after-thought, pro- 
ceeding from Mafcbeth's anxious impatience to 
hare ^ bdfineff finiihed. 

IrABY MACBETH- 



Where'Ottr defire is got without coftteot. 
*Tis £ifer to be that which w« deftrojr* 
Tbao, by dellni^iopy dwell iaidoi^btfol joj. 
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The Lady is ivilling to enjoy the fruits of the 
abominable crime which her hufband, by her infti- 
gation and affiftance, had committed ; but, fee- 
ing difcontent lay hold of his mind» and all their 
hopes of happincfs abortive^ (he now begins to 
think it would be faferj that is^ in our author's 
intention, mere eligiHe, to be the murdered than 
the murderer. She was approaching to that (late 
of mind which is fo beautifully defcribed in the 
Tempeft, where the good Gonfalvo, fpeaking of 
Alonzo and his guilty a(rociates, fays. 



Their gretc guHt, 



Like poiron giv*n to work t great time aftcr^ 
Now *giiu to bite their fpirits. 

LADY MACBETH. 



Why do yoa keep alone. 



OffirrieflftMcies your companions making ^ 

^ Sorrieft fancies' do not here, as Dr. Johnfon 
imagines, fignify worthlefs, ignoble, and vile, 
imaginations ; but, doubtlefs, black, gloomy, 
and melancholy, reflexions. Mr. Stecvens^ad- 
mits, that Jorriejl may poflSbly mean melancholy 
and difmal, and quotes, a paflTage from the Ok 
medy of Errors td prove it ; but he needed not 
have gone fo far ; as Macbeth, after committing 
the murder on Duncan, makes ufe of the word 
fiirrj in that fcnfe : for, (hewing his hands, in 
an agony he cries out, • This is a firry fight I* 
this is a (ight not to be viewed without hor- 
ror I 
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*f 



i»a i , .i n . ,■■> Uofftfe the while that we 
Maft layc oar honoors in thcie flattering ilreanUy 
And make ottr faces vizards to oar hearts* 

Happy it is for the world, that the villain can 
fcldom quietly and peaceably enjoy the fruits of 
his iniquity. He, who before found difGmuIation 
and flattery his bed condu3ors to the throne, i& 
now furfelted with, and loathes> them. But 
fafer fignifies here, as in the preceding foliloquy 
of the Lady, preferable. He intends, by the 
vford unfafe, likcwife to exprefs the diiagreeable 
tenure by which he holds his life and crown, by 
being^obliged to foothe and flatter thofe whom he 
mortally hates* 

t D S M. 

Bd Tnnocent otihe knowleclgei de^reft cttui, 

Ciuci, from Mci, or cbideni or pcrhapj a 
word of fondnefs borrowed from the h^n, who m'* 
iritea her little brood to partake of what (he has 
fcratched from, the ground, and emits a found re* 
fembling chuck or cluck. OthellOj ad III. makes 
ufe of the fame term : 

What promife, thuk f 

Scene IV. Banquet- 

LAPY MACBETH. 



Thefeaftisfold 



That it not often voncliM while it i« rntking^ 



F3 
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' If ]rou do ftot give <due welcome to your 
rueftsy hj paying them proper attention, the 
^aft will rcfenibic a dinner at aiviim, or ordina- 
f y, where every man pays for his ihart of the 
entertainment.' 

The Ghofi of Ban^xio rifes, and fits in Mae- 

beth*8 chair- 
It has been quefiioned, whelher Banquo's ghoft 
fhould not prefent itfelf to the imaginatioQ of 
Macbeth, as the dagger did before the murder of 
the King- The appearance of a ghoft is thought 
by fome a mere trick, a je» £i tbWrei and 
JLloydy in his excelient.poem of the AAot, has 
ridiculed, in very animated lines, the mealy ap« 
pearance of Banquo : 

When chilUng horrors ihtke th*»ffnghted KJog^ 
And giiiU tormeott him with her fcorpioa^ftinff | . 
When keeneft feetings tt his bofona pull. 
And fancy tells him that the feat is fuU; 
Why need the ghoft vfurp the monarch^^ pUcf » 
To ff ^bien children with his m<tljr fa^e > 
The kjng ilone (hoald fbrfn the phant9m tbe(f» 
And taUi and tremble at the empty chair. 

It mud be confefled, thefe vifionai^ appearances 
are but helps to the unaccomplifhed ador and 
the ignorant fpedator. Nothing can be pleaded 
in their behalf but prcferiptiye right, the conftant 
praaice of the theatre. Shakfpeare lived in the 
mfancy of the ftage, when a rude audience de- 
manded all the aififtance whidi the poet could 
give them. Hk 4nay be J4iftffied 4er calling up 
the fphk <?f Sanquo, to t aifc fetling^ isi ttc a ftor 
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«nd ttrror tn the fpcftatm* ; but it rs now time to 
try, at Icaft, what eficd maj be produced with- 
out focfa ghoftly ^d. 

Before Mr. Garrick difplayed the terriUe graces 
of adion from the imprcHion of vifionary ap- 
pearance, the comedians were (hangers to the cf- 
feds which this fcene could produce. Macbeth , 
thev conftantly exclaimed, was not a chafa3er 
of the firft rate; all the pith of it was exhaufted, 
thej faid, in the firftand fecondads of the play. 
They formed their jodgreent from the dfowfy 
and inefiedual manner of Oarrick's predecefforsy 
who couid not force attention or applaufe from 
the audience during the three laft ads. When 
Rofcius was informed what judgment the players 
had conceived of Macbeth^ he fmiled, tind faid, 
he (hould be very unhappy if he w^re not able to 
keep alive the attention of the fpedators to the 
laft fyllable of fo animated a charader. 

Tbis admirable foene was mally foppoirted by 
the fpe^nig terrors of Oarrick^s look and adion. 
Mrs.Prttchard fliewcdadmin^ble art in endeavour- 
ing to hide Macbetb's frenzy from the obferva- 
tion of the guefts, bv drawing their attention to 
convivialitjr* She (miled on one« whifpered to 
another^ and diftantly fatuted a third ; in fliort, 
fbe pradifed every poffible artifice to hide the 
tranfadion that pafled between her huiband and 
thevifion his diffurbed imagination had raifed. 
Her reproving and angry looks, which glanced 
towards Macbeth, at the fame time were mixed 
with marks of inward vexation and uneafinefs. 
When, at laft, as if unable to fupport her feelings 
any longer, flie rofe from her feat, and feized 

F 4 \isj^ 
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liisann, and, with a half-whifper of terror^ (^^ 
* Jreyou a man r flic aflTuinecl a look of luch an- 
ger, indignation, and contempt, as cannot be 
(iirpaflbd. 

M A C B E T H^ 

It will hftve bloody, the^fty : blood willbtve blood f 



So in^the Cooephoras of \£fchylus : 

Tbere is t ItWy tbat, for- et^ch drop of blood 
Shed oa cbc earth, demtndf thtt blood be flied. 

t D B M. 



My ftrtBge tnd felf tbttTtt 



U the loitittefetr that wants hard ofe t 
' We are but yottit^ in deed» 

This ifr one, tmongfl a thoufand Other inftancei^ 
of our iauthor's great knowledge of nature. The 
criminal agent, when he has recovered from the 
terrors of his affliSed confciencc, ruflies headlong 
into more guilt, by attributing ,his fears to anv 
thing, except the real caufe of them. Macbeth 
pacifies himfelf with this cordial, that his internal 
alarms are all owing to novelty of pradice, and 
that perfifting in evil would alone procure repofe 
to his mind and (lability to his government. So 
fays Richard III. 

Things ba<! begnn cnalut ftrong thcmfelves by ill. 



?iC^W^ 
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Scene V. 



i« Get 7<m gone. 



Aaihneec me in the pit of Acheron. 

Shakrpeare, fays Mr. Stecvensi thought it al« 
lowable to beftow the name of Acheron on any 
fountain, lake, or pit, through which there was 
fuppofed to be a communication between that ri- 
ver and the infernal regions ; but Shakfpeare, I 
believe, did not know that, in the woods of Cal« 
der or Cawdor,, (here was a brook trory near in 
name to that of the helliih river. ' For^ within 
thofe woods, fays Mr. Pennant, there are deep 
rocky glens, darkcned^witb trees round each fide of 
the wood r one has a great torrent roaring at its 
bottom, called the trook of Acbeneen: it well me« 
rih the name of Acheron, being a mod fit fcene 
for witches to celebrate: their~ nodurnal rites* 
in.**' 

Scene VL Lenox and another lord. 

This fcene is left out in reprefcntation, fup- 
pofed to be unneceffary to the plot of the 

1/ K N O X% 



>Pi(J he not ftrtit. 



In pioot rtgCy the two delinqaents tetr- 

Thtt were the flivet of drink and thrallfl of fear } 

^ S Lenor 

•* Peajwflt*4 Tour to ScoiUnd. 't, \%i^ 
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Lenox was prefcnt when Macbeth kilted the 
deeping grooms^ and* howf^er better inftruded 
he Teems to be at prefent, he then juftified the 
ad, from the bloody daggers ijriitg fmwi ped upon 
the piltows, and from their (taring and oiftrafied 
looks; ^t the fame timc# faytn^;^ 

Ko mta's life wti to be tnifted with ibeiak 

1 D S M^ 

%wi*Por« from Wt>ad btstt tud cnfe,. lie hiV^ 
His pcefeoce mt the tyrtat*t fett, I beiif 
Mftedaff lives U ditgrt^e. 

The ftory of Macduff and the tjrrant^s mnv 
tqal jp^foufy h rel^edt after ^his maiuier^^ by 

• For his belter fec^rity, Macbeth was re** 
l^lved to bjuild a caftle on the high hill of Dnn^-^ 
nane^ and to fortify it very ffrongly* He fwm- 
moned the thanes to affift in eredmg the fortifi- 
cations by turns. Macduff fufpe^Di the king 
harboured fome evil intentions towards him, 
^od» thoifgh he fcnt abundance of maiterials and 
hbgitafjcrsp i¥ith ^e^ain friends to quicken their 
•perations, yet he would not attend in per/bn*- 
Macbeth^ one day infpeding the works, ob- 
6rved that a teaoi of oxen, fcnt by Macduff^ 
was unequal to the taik of reaching the fnmmit 
of the hifl : upon this he took occafion to fay,. 
that he was no ftranger to the thane^s contuqi^cy 
and difobedience, which he was determined to 
eoniiuer> by fixing a yokie upon his own neck. 
1E^^uff> as foon as he was informed of this» 

immediK 



fif A C B IK T K i^ 

immediately hired a veflTel^ and fet fail to Lo' 
thian, and from thence he fet out for Eng- 
land*' 



CBL^B. 
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CHAP, xxvni. 

heantafion of tvticbes.^^yonfotCs contention with 
Sbakfpeare^^^^etations from bis §^eeifs Mafque, 
^-^peecb of Machetb to tbe prefiding bags.^^^In* 
vocation,^'Hecate^''^Attire ofjtmforfs witcbes,'^ 
Kin^s evii-^Wby confined to tbenu—^Claim of 
tbe Frencb kings from Clvoisj^^S^een-conforts ne^ 
ver toucbed for tbe evilj-^^Lewis XI. and St. 
Francis of Paul, tbeup, meeting^^Bamfbment of 
roy^l witcbcraft.^^Macds^s cbara^er.^'^Wilks ^ 
Bootb, and /?j^fl«.-^Hclf is morky exp/ained.^^ 
Englijb epicure s.'^Old enmity between tbe Englijb 
Md Scots^'^yuvenal quotedi^^Deportment of Mac^ 
ittff criticifed.^^Title <f Tbane,, from Spe/manp, 
Bucbanany and OurJoft, 



■ i ;. / 



Aa IV. Scene I. 

FIRST W r T C Hv 
l^ce the brindcd cat huh raew*<L 



T, 



HE inoantationi in tbis z6c^ has bcen' 

^greatly celebrated^ and^ for boldnefs of invcnti- 

^ti, ftrcngth of imaginatioOy and propriety of 

conduS> is thought equal to any eflWt of ourau-^ 

thor's genius. 

Mr. Malone ha9> nyrith much probabili^^ fixed' 

the firfl: reprefentation of Maobeth to tte vear 

i6o6. However that may be, we are certain it 

"wzs aded before Ben Jonfon produced his Mafque 

of Queens,, which was cxh&'acd btfoi^ xWVlvh^. 



MAC 



E T H. 



and queen in 1609- la that compofitron there 
arc many evident imitations of the magical tn> 
chantment in Macbeth. The fucccTs <h Shak* 
fpcarc alarmed the jealoufy of a man who fancietf 
bimrelf his rival) or rather his fuperior. In this 
mafque, Jonfon has mearurcd fwords with our 
inimitable poet, and, to bcjuft, wcmudownhe 
has difplayed abundance of reading, and no 
mean vein of poetry. But, led I fliould fall un- 
der the charge of aflcrting what 1 cannot prove^ 
I will prefent the reader with fome cxtnStt from 
the Mafque, in which the nnttator endeavourt, 
though in vain, to conceal his obligaiioni to the 
original. 

Twelve hags bring their dame, who is rubftt- 
tutcd in the place of Hecate, an account of the 
ingredients which they have gathered to make 
the charm powerful. She fees ibem bufy, and 
cries out, almoll in the words of Shakfpcire, 
* Well done> my hags I' She bids ihcm relate 
what they have done. 

F 1 R: S T H A O. 

I hive bcia til dsf tooUsB irm 

" A( (MB flu n 
I bittfa'd tbU n 
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SIXTH WITCHr 

I had t digger^ whtt did I with ihftt^h 
KiU*d tn iaftnc to have hit fot. 

TENTH. 

I from iht j«wt of * gardeiMr*8 bitchy 

l>id faatchthfTe bone*, tnd then letpt t dltch» 

SLXYBKTH. 

1 went to the toad Kves snder the wt!l; 
1 chariB*d him outy and ht time to ny ctU. 
I fcittchM out the eyes of the owl before; 
I tore the bai*8 wing : wh»i have you more ^ 

I fliall clofc my pt^oh with two quotations 
more. The abrupt, but ftrblimc, aidrcfs of 
Macbeth to the tvit^hes, in this fourth a&i and 
an imitatibii of it fpoken hj iht dam^ in the 
Mafquc. The merit of both Irtll plead in thcit 
behalf. 

M A G B X T ». 

How now, you fecret, bhick, tad ihidti^ htgf f 
I conjure you, by that which you iir^fii^ 
However you come l« kanir fC| t^ffi^tr iKt ) 
Though you uoiie the wfddtf, add It I theifti ifflM 
Agaioft the churdiet : though the yefty waves 
Confouttd to^ fwirilow atvigatiiDn up : 
Though bladed corn be lod^*d and trees blown : 
Though caftles topple on their wtrddrt heatk: 
Though paUces and pyramid* do (lo^. 
Their heads to their foui»kHi0O« » iheu^ t^ f^VftfUr^ 
Of nature*s germins ^vmbie ail iogtt|i«r> - 
E^en till deftruAion fickea-^Aofwer me 
To what I aik you I 

T6c 
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The daiTie's invocation^ from Jonfon. 

To« ^ii4c Mi4f«rf<i^ if yet «ay Be 
W«r(e thtta jom^lv-^s, yoo thit luve ^9k*i to let 
Thefc Icii9t8 v«ty*(d^ tud (hroak wben we have chaimML 
Yo«, I^Imu, <o srm «s, luYp yeorlelves diOirm^d, 
Aad to oftr pow^rt rcfi^oM yoer whips tad brands^ 
When we went forth the fcovrge of men tad Itnds. 
You thtt htye fieen me ride when Hectte 
Dorft not ttjko ditriot ; ^when the boifterov« fea, 

. Without t trtath of vind, htth knockVi the dby^ 
And U^tt hflith ih«fider*d, Jove sot knowing wby« 
When we have fet the elemtnta at wtri , 
Made midnight fee the fun, tnd day the fttrs. 
When the wiogM ltgbt*niog in the covrfe htth fttid. 
And fwificft rivers iiave ran back, tfrkid 
To fee the com remove, the groves to range, 
Whole places alter, and the ieafons change : 
When the pale moon^ - at the firft voice, down fcll^ 
Poifon'd, and dnrft not ftay the fecond fpell— 
Yon that havp ioft ^en confcioni of thefe fights. 
And thou, thrice-formed tlar, that.on thefe nights. 
Art only powerful, to whofe triple name 
Thus we incline, once, twice, tnd thrice, the fame. 
If now with rite) profane tAd fovl enovgh 
We do ipvoke thee^ dtrkf n all the roof, 

* Widi prd|bnt fogs exhale etrth*s roit'neft vtponrs. 
And fcike k klindBcfa thro^tkefe kfttingtapert, Arc. 

NotvitkiUadtng Jonfon, in the eompofitioii 
df thia lAvooatton, hiad the affifiance of the anti^ 
cnt poets whom he.-cites m his margia^ k i» little 
more than an amplificationy or extended para»- 
, phrafe, of the fpccch of Macbeth which I have 
juft <|uoted. The word Hecate, which Shak- 
fpeare abridges to two fyllabl^s, Jonfon, to ihew 
fats learning, reftores to its ancient meafure. 
Tb^ cxprdiiim of this piece, called the Mafque 
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oF Queens, celebrated from the houfe of famet 
is very curious : * His majefty being fet, and the 
whole company in full ezpeSations tbe part cf 
tbefcene which firji prefented itfelfwas an ugly be/If 
which f flaming beneath, fmoked to the top of the 
roof? This was beating Shakfpear^s cauldron 
with a witnefs. The Witches were all differ- 
ently attired; fome with rats on their heads, fome 
on their (boulders ; others with ointment-pots at 
their girdles ; all with fpindles, timbrels, rattles, 
or other veneficial inftrumients, making a con- 
fufed noife, with flrange geftures* The incan- 
tations of Shakfpeare, it i$ obferved, are awfully 
tremendous i thofe of other poets generally ridi* 
culous. 



\ 



Scene IIL 



M A L C O L Kf . 

Let OS fcek out fome tA%\iXt (htde» 

Mr. Stee^eni has quoted Hollinglfiead^s abridg- 
ment of a long difcourfe bclwcen Malcolm and 
MacdufT, from H. Boetius,on which this fcene is 
founded. I think he might have fbortened the 
margin very much, by tranfcribing Buchanan, 
who agrees with his countryman in the fubjed of 
tiie dialogue, but. is more fupcind in. the re- 
htion.. 



MALCOt^M; 
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MALCOLM. 
Why in that rtwneft lef^ fom wife and child ^ 

The King, lit Hamlet, A€t IV. condemns 
his own conduft, in. privately burying Polonius, 
in words of the fame import : 

We have done but greenly. 
DOCTOR. 

■ ■ There are a crew of wretched foult 
That ftay hi« cnrc. ■ 

■ '■■ ■ ^A t his teach. 

Such latt£^ity hath heaven given bis hand. 
They prefently amend. 

As the poet here intended a compliment to his 
royal mafter, it is mod probable, that King 
James had, before the a£bing of this play, touched 
for the king^s evil ; nor can we fuppofe he would 
long defer aiTuming this power inherent in hFs 
predcceflbrs. 

The privilege of curing the king's evil is attri- 
buted only to kin^s. No other fovcreigns, of 
any degree, have laid claim to it. Whr not give 
this power, fays Voltaire, to emperors r and in- 
deed^ a fortiori, why is it not refident in the 
popes ? they are fomcthing more than God*s 
images upon earth ; they are his vicars, his vice* 
gerents. The fame author fuppofcs, that fome 
?ifionary, in order to make the baftardy of Wil. 
liam the conqueror more refpeSable, beftpwed on 
him, as a gift from heaven, the power tq cure 
the cvij bjr a touch* 
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The kings of France could not, ^without a 
jealous eye, bcbotd this ettraordinary gift of 
^ celedlal power in an Engliih king, without put- 
ting in their claim to a fimilaf influence. It was 
therefore prefiended, that they alio, from their 
anceitor. King Clovis, enjoyed the like gift .of 
curing the king^s evil. 

Queen conforts never pretended to this pre- 
rogative of the royal touch, bccaufe their hands, it 
feems, were not anointed like thofe of the kings ; 
but Queen Elizabeth, being a fovereign in 
her own right, cured thofe, who were afflided 
with this diftemper, with great fjscitity. It was 
happy for his fubje^s, that Lewis XI. of France, 
was not a free thinker ; his avaricey -tyranny, 
and oppreSion, would then, perhaps, have been 
unlimited; but his grofs fuperflition was a check 
to bis more dangerous vices, and the fear of 
damnation, in all probability, faved many all 
innocent life. Lewis, in order to remove the 
confequences of an apoplexy, fent for a fomoos 
man, called St. Francis of Paul, to cure him* 
Behold, when the faint arrived, he was terribly 
affliSed with the king% evil. Here Lewis had 
an opportunity to do one good turn for another ; 
but it appeared, to all the world, that the king 
could neither cure the faint nor the faint the 
king. The courtiers, if they durR^, Would hart 
loudly laughed at them both. 

The houfe of Brunfwick renounced all' pre- 
tenfions to royal witchcraft ; they claim no pow- 
er of curing any diflemper, by touch of hand^ 
except avarice ana ambition. . Mr. Nichols, in his 
very entertaining notes to the anecdotes of Mr. 
Sawyer, has given, from undifputcd authority, 

the 
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the ori^n oT this hnpaftare, which cod feme of 
«iar princes 30o61. per annnm. Qaeen Elizabeth 
ira$ fo pcite^ed with evil patients in her progrefe 
through GlooccftcrfliTTe, that (he honeftly told 
thcniy ^ that God alpne could reliere their com« 
plaxnts.' Our pioas Charles II. touched no le(5 
than 92107 patients, between May 1661 and 

April 1682..* ^Vide Anecdotes of Bowycr, 

f. 200. 

MACDUFF. 
Re hat no chilAtai ■ 1 

If vnfhaken loyahy^ intrepidity of mlnd^ 
and tenderntfs of hearty all unitea in an cmi* 
jient degr«ej can diftinguilh a charader, with 
fubmiffion to Dr. Jobnibn, Macduff is by thefc 
qualities highly difcriminatcd from others. He 
is indeed, a proper contnkftto Macbeth, whofe 
courage degenerates into frenzy. 

We arc told, by Collcy Gibber, that Wilks had 
once an intention to refign the part of Macduff, 
in which he bad been much applauded, to an 
inferior a&or, and that Booth had made an 
.exehange of Banquo^ for this fuperior cha« 
ra^er ; .but that the jealoufy of Booth's abilities 
had cau&d Wilks to refunoe what he had fo 
indifcreetly given away. In the ftrong expref- 
fion of horror on the murder of the King, and 
the loud exclamations of furprize arid terror, 
Boot-h might have exceeded the utmoft efforts of 
Wilks. But, in the touches of domcflic woe 
which require the feeljngs of the tender father 

and 

^ Atsgainea a tooch, this would amount to a ^eU^ laiv"~ 
Samg and hence we fee the origin of vVi\« co^\^ Vx\^« 
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•nd the afiedionate hufband^ Wilks bad n^ 
equal. His ikilli in exhib^ing the einotioiii 
of the overflowing heart with correfpondiiig look 
and adion^ was univerfallj admired- ajnd felt. 
His riiing after the fqppreffion of his^ angui(k| 
into ardent and manly refeiitment^ was bigUjcx- 
preffive of noble and generous anger. 

Wemuft not forget Ryan's Macduff. — ^^ In the 
rtprefentation of this part, Ke had nothing to 
flruggle with, but the harflinefs of his voice. He 
aflumed fuch genuine terror and amazement, in 
the fccond ad, as became the ador who was to 
impofe on the fpedacor a belief o£ his having feen 
his royal mafter murdpred I In the 4th aSt, he felt 
the lofs of his wife 4nd children as became a 
father and a hu(band. Ryan, we muft own, was 
inferior to Wilks, biit not in a degiading dif« 
Cance. 

M A t C O L M. 

» I ' ■ I I M acbeth 
It ripe for fliakiog, tod the poweri tbove 
Pat 00 their inftrumeats. 

This paffage is not, I think, well underAood 
by R'fr. Steevens, who interprets it, * the hea- 
venly powers encourage or thruft forward theiir ' 
mortal inftruments.' But the author had a ftib* 
liiper meaning in this noble image : for it means. 

Heaven Ufelf U trouog in ovx caufc. 

In the fame fenfe fays Richard IL 

For, every man, thet Bolingbroke hath preft 
To lift (hrewd fteel againll our golden crowQ,. 
Heaven, for his Richard, hath, in heavenly pay, 
^ghrioa s angel, iCvtVi^t^ W Kfii ^. 
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A fimilar thought we find in the fupplicants 
of iBfchyius, from the Chorus, fpcakinf^ of 
the infcrutabie power and wifdom of Jove. 

ThoQgh 10 ratjefty enthroA'd, 

Thick donds, tnd dtrk, iadoTe bim rooad, 

As from the tover of hetven h'u eye 

Sarreyt b6ld maa*8 impiety ; 

Till hit ripe wnith on judgment beot, 

He trmi etch god for pnni(hment» 

And from hii> high mod mwinl ihrooey 

Sends tU his swf nl jodgnnent down. 

PoUer'siCTchylas, VoL I. p. 9«. 

Aa V. Scene I. 
Lady Macbeth walking in her fleep. 

LADT MACBETH. 

Hell is murky 1 

Mr. Steevcns fuppofes the Lady is talking to 
Macbeth, and here repeats this expreffion as if it 
had com*: from him, in contempt of his cow 
ardice I for, fays he, (he would not have even 
hinted the terrors of hell to one whofc confcience 
(he faw was too much alarnied already for her 
purpofe. This is certainly very, ingenious; but^ 
if we tread the grouhd over agaiii, we (hall find, 
that, in reafoning about committing the murder 
of the King, the fear of hell had no weight with 
Macbeth. He fays pofitively, that if, without 
the ri(k of retaliation, he „ could accompliih. the 
murder, he would hazard all fear of future retri- 
hution, be would jump ibe life to come. But, 
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ttiough the mupdercr fcorncd to take the future 
worIc( into his confidcratioiu his Lady might think 
feriouily of the pains of hcU, Why elfe does ihc 
fay, ' Out, damned fpot I' why fo pathetically 
fpcak of * the fmell of biood 1' and telt us, that 
all the perfumes of Arabia will "not * fwccten her 
little hand!' and with * a . deep -fetched figh I' 
To reafon confequcntially upon what efcapes 
from a perfon, difturbed in imagination and dif- 
traded with guilt, is not an eafytaflL: but, if 
we muft apply, in this cafe, to fobcr argument, 
' Hdl is murky' would be a natural and fearful 
fuggcftion to one who had committed th^ worft of 
crimes, and had not quarrelled with her creed. 
The fcene is compofed of disjointed thoughts and 
unconnedcd idea?, like the pidure of a ftorm, by 
a gresit mafier, where the wreck is varioufly feat- 
tcred to fhcw its teiriUe elTcfts. 

Scene II. 

LENOX. 



-There 1% Si wd*8 fion, 



AnAmaoy varoiifh youths that «veD now 
Frotetl their firJl of raiohoocL 

Something very fimilar to this we read^ in 
Richand II. aft the jd, in Scfopc's fpecchto the 
King: 

Boya^ withweikicfis-Toic'esy 

Strive to fpetk big, ftndcbfp tbeir female joiatt 
la ftUFonwieldjamii •gtinlt thy cuowm 



Scene 
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\ ' ' ' ' 

Scene III* 

MACBETH* 



•Thentfy* falfe thanes. 



And mingle with the Englifh eprcuret. 

It is an old obfervation^ that England is one 
great cook's Ikop ; and our neighbours mull con- 
fers^ tha£ in no other country are the means of 
gratifying the appetite to be obtained fo plenti- 
mlly. To a traveller, in England, no fights pre. 
(cnt themfelves fo frequently to his view as a va- 
nety of large convenient inns, and houfes 
that fumith good entertainment. Not to contra- 
d\Gt anv of the commentators, whofc remarks on 
this paflagc are very rcafonable, I Ihall only ob- 
fervc, that Macbeth lays hold of the vulgar pre- 
judices of his countrymen, againft their fouthcrn 
neighbours, to ferve his prefenc purpofe. The 
reproach of epicures, in. plainer terms, Mnglljb 
poke-pudding tikes, or Englijb bag^pudding dogs, is 
as old, I believe, as the enmity between the two 
nations, and one which the lower clafs, of vulgar 
Scots, ufcd to throw on the Englilh. The fre- 
quent fkirmiflies, between the borderers of both 
kingdoms, ferved to keep alive that hateful ani* 
mofity which the union itfclf could fcarcely extin- 
guifli. The diverfions of children were expreffive 
of national ftrifc. The young Scots had formerly 
a game called Englifiimen and Scotchmen : one 
fide was called ocotch*, and the other Engliifa. 
They took off their upper gapmcnts, and Iai3 
them fcverally in heaps ; that fide, which plun- 
dered the other of moft cldthcs, won the game. 

This 
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Thi$ indeed was particularly expreffive of the 
war, for booty, carried on near the borders. 

The Engliin were a match for their neighbours 
in illiberal taunts and fcurrilous reproachesi from 
which even our parliament was not entirely free ; 
for, when James I. propofed to unite the two 
kingdoms, fcveral members of the lower houfc 
treated his oflTer in terms of the mod fignificant 
contempt. In a farcaftic fpecch, which Ofbornc 
has prcferved, the Scots were termed, * fons of 
the locufts, and daughters ofthe horfe-lecch.' 

The Ombi and Tcntyritae, two nations of 
Egypt, were not more avcrfc from one another, 
on account of the former loving crocodiles, and 
the other hating them, than the En&;iifh and 
Scots were, perhaps for a reafon equally ridicu- 
lous. 

Inter fiotiimos vetus atque anciqua fimnhasy 
Immo-.tftle odium etnnnqaam fanabile valnus, 
Ardet adhuc, Ombos et Tent^^ra ': fommus atrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odituterque locus, cum folos credat habeodos 
Eflfe deos quosipfe colit. 

JuvenaL Sat. i$. 
MACBETH. 



<M»She (hould have died hereafter; 



There would have been a time for fuch a word t- 

Macbeth's confidence of vidory, in the enfu- 
ingcontcft with Malcolm, wasraifed to the high- 
eft pitch, by the prophecies of Bimam-wood and 
his not being to be flain by one that was born of 
woman. In confcquence of this opinion, he 
&CW6 to Wi7h that his Lady Ivad died at a more 
quiet and kfs bufy time than tht ytfeux ^ 



MACBETH. Hi 

^ There would h^vc been a time for Aich a word,' 
IS fpoken in the fame fenfe with that which Brutus 
fpeaks over the dead body of Caffius| : < Caffius, I 
ihall find time^ I (hall find time.' * Had (he died 
after my vidory, I could then have paid that rc- 
fpeft to her memory which I ought.* This expla- 
nation is^ in general^ I believe^ ^conformable to 
that of Dr. Johnfon on the fame paflagc. 

IDEM. 

Aodtfaftt which (hould accompany old age. 
As honooTy love, obediencei troops of frieadsy 
1 molt not look to have ! 

Dr. Johnfon thinks the courage of Macbeth pre- 
ferves fome efteem ; but that quality he ban in 
common with Banquo and others. I am of opi- 
nion, (hat his extreme reludance to murder hi$ 
royal mafler, his uncommon afflidion of mind 
after he had perpetrated the crime, with the per- 
petual revolt of his confciencc upon the commif- 
fion of each new ad of cruehy, are the qualities 
which render Macbeth, though not worthy of 
our efteem, yet an objcft not entirely unmeriting 
our pity, in fpitc of his ambition and cruelty. 

MACBETH. 



-Pear not, till Bir&ain*wo«d 



' Do come to Dunfinane. 

Birnam-wood, fays Mr. Pennant, feems not 
to have recovered the march of its anccftors to 
Dunfinanef but there are ftill to be fecn fome re- 
mains of Macbeth'^ caftle on this higfaMiitL 

Vol. U. G "^^"^ 
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Scene VL 

I 

MACDUFF. 

Make tU oar trompeUfpeak^ give them all breath. 

This and the following line feem to be allolted 
to Macduff purely to iupport his confequence ; 
for, according to the rules of propriety, the com- 
manding officer, Malcolm, (hould have given this 
charge. 

The mod difficult part an ador has to fuftain, 
confiils in proper adion, look, and deportment, 
when he does not fpeak. I fcarcely remember to 
have feen any exhibitor of Macduff who had not 
entirely forgotten, by the tranqutlitv and tame* 
nefs of'^his behaviour, the ftorm which had (haken 
his whole frame in the preceding ad. This is his 
firft appearance after the fad information of his 
murdered wife and children : (hould he not, by 
his look, convince the fpedators that he had not 
loft the remembrance of all that was dear to him ? 
(hould not his countenance be impreffed with grief 
and refentment ; nay, with impatience, too, to 
take revenge on the man who had fo fenfiUy in- 
jured him F Wilks was the only Macduff I can 
recoiled who feemed to have a tolerable notion of 
his fituation ; nor indeed did be, in deportment^ 
anfwer the idea of what he (hould feel on the 
occafion. 

MALCOLM* 



[f ihawis Md kiifiacf^ 
Henceforth be etrli. 



TVist 



Macbeth. 
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The title of thane was not confined fo Scot- 
land, bot common to the fentfaem^'as well as 
northem, part of the ifland. ■* Tha u ntm 

appelatio in nfa fnit poft adYentnm Normano- 
mm, at a Domefdaj Ikjueat,' fays Spehnan in 
his Gloffaiy.— — Lcflj, dc Origine Moiibos, 
&C. Scotorum^ has the toilowing pafiagc, quoted 
by the fame anthor: ' Nam in ipfis reipublicse 
noftrse mdimentis, cam aliqoa adhnc barbaries 
Scotiam occopaflet, quofdam duces, tbdms^ veN 
nacala lingua Tocabant ; lUuftri famtlia ortos de- 
Icgcnmt, quibas fc fuamque famtliam regendam 
committcbant.'— -And Buchanan : * Superiori* 
bus f:^BCulis9 praetcr tban§f^ hoc e(l> prsefcdos re* 
gionum, five monarchas, &c. nullum honoris 
nomen equeftri ordine altius.' 

Gurdon, in his Hiftory of court-baron and 
court-lcct, gives a very copious account of the 
origin and dignity of the Englifli tbane. I (hall 
quote his definition of the word, and fomething 
relating to the thane's power and jurifdidion ; but 
muft refer the reader to the book itfclf for farther 
information : 

* The Saxon word tbaniy or tbegne, implies 
tnimfter^ or fervent » one who was an honorary 
fervant to the king in the field and in council^ 
not a (errant under abfolute command* but 
obliged, by fcederal union, to ferve the king in 
war and council, of one and the other's pro- 
perty/ Gurdon's parliaments, &c. p. 537. 

* The thane had the fame jurifdidion in his 
(bkr, or manor, as the king had in his great fig- 
niory ; but neither of them were abfolute. The 
king, in the great figniory, determined by aad 
^rjth the advice of his thane s^ as or\%\ti^ Vci^t^x^ 

G 2 ^s^'^v 
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W4th the Hing in the conquered lands ; and the 
tbanef in the court of his foke^ or little figniory, 
deterniined all diiFerences between his men in 
their civil rights, and alfo punifhed criminals, 
with th^ advice and confent of his freemen. Life 
and death were at firft within the. jurifdidion of 
the tbane^% hall-mote/ Ibidem. 

To pafi^ by unmpticed the obfervations of the 
accpmpUflied Mrs. Montagu^, on Macbeth, 
woylc) be uncandid and unjuft. Her reflexions 
are the produd of mature and folid judgment, 
conYeyed in language at once forcible and ele- 
gant. 
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Julius Csefan 



CHAP. XXIX, 



SbakfpeaN^s pndile^h'n far Brutus.-^His cb^Mtlr 
of CaJar^^^CaJar's nueaknefs.^'^l^he feceppion of 
Julius Cafefar when originally a^ed.-'^Leoiutrd 
Diggsj-^Hart and Aiobun, their excellence ih 
Brutus and CaJfius,^-^Rymer^s opinion of tbeir 
fkilL — Lord Rotbefler's cbaraHdr of Mohun.^-^ 
Duke of Buckingbalrl s Cafar and Brutus. ^^^Vot^ 
tair€^s Mort de Cifar.^^Abbi de Fontaines,'^ 
HiiPs Roman Revenge. '^^^otation from it: — 
Sbakfpeare unjuflly criticifed.'^ Ronton and En- 
glifb mecbanics alike.^'^'A muleteer made a tribune 
of Rofne.^-^Hokeur in one band and death in the 
other. — Caffhi^s cbaraeter. — Winflone^ S^if, 
Mills, Milward, tf«rf »^. Af/7//.~Jtilitis C«faf 
not ailed under GarricVs management.'^^Whj^.m^ 
C. Ligarius.-'^BoxOman^'^^ifi Jealous of hip ap-^ 
plaufe^'-'^Roman a^ors.^^Tbeir indefatigable op* 
plication,^^Nero, ari aHlfir.^^Hisfear of an audi" 
ence.'^Mfopus and Rofciur^^The public Mrit of 
Mfopus-^Players mufi obey audiences. *^^Tbe Ro- 
man ear delicati,'-^JE/opus dbliged' th ekferoe the 
powers of his voicip. Ronton a fiorr limited to parff* 
cular parts.'-^^fopus.'^^Moliere and*Qoltey Cither, 
••^Riches of a Roman a^or^^^ofriiii^,- a ^Hwl ^ 
Cicero ingefiiculathn,'--^A grettthticheriif ai^ing^ 

-^Rsman flaves.'^Cicer^r cbard^er ofR&fcins* ' 






Gy 
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X HE tragedy of Julius CaeGar fccms to have 
been written by Sfaakfpeare with a dciign to intro- 
duce j^s favourite chara&er of Brutus. The au- 
thor, who had carried the notions of indcfeafible 
jfghtf of paffive obedience, and non reiiftancey 
in many parts of his works, as far as any of the 
politieians and divines of his time ; in this play 
il;cma to have adopted more liberal principles of 
government, and to have indulged fentiments 
furdy democratical. As he drew his knowledge 
of Hon^an charadcrs from Plutarch, it is furpriz- 
ing he ihould have drawn fo dcficiient a portrait 
of Caefar.- Little of it has he prefcrved except his 
ttadaiint^d courage and attradive urbanity. He 
faajiikewife hot forgotten his contempt of dreams, 
^^imens, forebodings, and every fpecies of fuper* 
(litipn. But the poet has made him, \rhat he 
never was, an oftentatious boafler, and a violent 
rejcdor of the petitions addreffed to him. But 
pcrhapis Caefar was to be l^iTcned in order to ag« 
gcancfize Brutus. 

It ipuft however be. faid, in esc^ufeof our great 
dramatift, that he has confined himfelf to that pe- 
riod of time, immediately preceding the death of 
the didator. His original, Plutarch, relates that 
his cpndud then was of a different complexion 
from what it. had formerly been. ..Succefs feems 
to hav^ rendered Caslar forgetful of his fituation ; 
anrd his behaviour to the fenate, in not rifing up 
to (alute theoi w.hcii ^ they approached him,, was 
jttfUy reprehehiible. *But his paflion for the 
kiogly title, fo odioijs to hts countrymen, was a 
glaring proof of his imbecility ; (ince he poflTefTed 
all the power of royalty under a title lefs obnox- 
ious to cenfurc, that of Dictator. The preferv* 

■r r ' ^ .; , ing 
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ing the names of old titles^ and offices, is the 
leaft compliment, that he, who fcizes the fDpiciiie 
power, can pay to the manes of departed Hbeity » 
and this arHnI hehaviour has often cftabliflied 
more finnt j a new fyftem of goremment raifed 
upon the ruins of the old. ThoBgfa Shakfpcarc 
has pot into the month of Caeiar more than ufnai 
feverity of cxprefl&on in rejcding the petition and 
intreaties of Metcllns GnAier in behalf of his bro* 
ther, yet there is fnfficient gromid in Phitarcfa Co 
fuppofe, that the perfifting danKmra of the con- 
fpirators drew from him an anfwcr of more than 
ufual afpcritj. Bat indeed Plotarch himfelf is ac- 
cufcd, by his htft tranflators, of giring a Tcry im« 
pcrfe^ (^a& of Casiar's charader. 

Notwkh ftand'mg Nat. Lee, in his dedication of 
his Jamhis BrtiliM, has afierted that the Brutos of 
our author voaUi, wkh much ado, beat himfelf 
into the heads nf a Uockifli age : we have aiitho* 
rity, from twe 'C f i ti of verfes written by Leo« 
nard Digjgs, prdked to the plays and the fonnets 
of Shakfjpcarej that the audience were in rap- 
tures with the fhj of Jolios Cacfar, and more ef- 
pecially with die admired fcenc, in Ad IV. be- 
tween BnstOi aod Caffins : 

T ig I hear a fteoe more nobly ttke 
.naa wlwa ih ht ff mt i dfUsfh^ M§mmiJ^. 

Works of Shtkfpeut, %€%%» 

So 1 have feeo, wlMoCsGur wosld appear, 
Aadoa the ftage at half-fword parley were 
Br«iaf aad Cafistl Ot kmtbi mJiimei 
Wfirirmijb^il mtiwht mmitr nam thty kna / 

Shakfpetrc*! foiio€ti» 1640. 

G 4 Dryd^^a 
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Dryden himfcif confefleshe -wzs fired with this 
moble fccne, and aihamed of his own want of ge- 
nius to rival Shakfpeare. But Brutus could 
be no favourite in the reign of Charles II. when 
government was a fadious confpiracy againft the 
ri^ts of tie jpeople, an4 every friend of liberty 
was branded as a fomehter of fedition. However, 
Julius Csfar amongft the few plays of our great 
poet which were reviv^ foon after the Reftora 
tion^ was one feieded from the royal lift given 
the players of the King's Theatre in Drury-Lanc, 
ky Hart and Mohun, in which they greatly fig- 
naiized themfelves, and cfpectally Mohun, ivho^ 
for his excellent performance of Cafiius is com- 
mended by Downs the ftage hiftorian, and ftili to 
his greater honour, applauded by Lord Rochefter. 
That we have no memoirs or relations but What 
can be gathered from Downs^ and fomc traditi^ 
onal fcraps and flight notices of po^ts and critics 
ofihcfe two great adors, is to be laiDcnted* Their 
rank in life., having both been hox\oured with 
commands in the army, placed. ^hem above their 
fellows. Rymer, the celebrated critic and hiftof ip^ 
grapher, has applauded them highly for their 
wonderful power of fixing the attention of the au* 
dicnce, and fpeaking to them as much by aSion 
as utterance. Mohun wiiis paHiiituIarly remark- 
able for the dignity of hts'depdrttticiit and grace- 
ful manner «f treading the ftage. The Earl of 
Rochcftcr reproaches the comedians of the Duke 
of York's company for their vain attempts to ape 
his excellences, and ridiculing his defc6ls, the 
€onfequen«es of age and ihfirniitjr. 



Yet 
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Tet thefe u-e they who durft^extpofe the tge 
Of the grett wonder df ti» EagfiAi ftage;^ 
Whom nttureieemM to (otm for jow^elii^^ ■ 
And bade him fpeak^ M &« bsfde fi^altTpear^^ |vcit» | * 
Thefe blades indeed are c^ppiet in ijbdr art^ ^ 
M imic the footf but not tl|;e fpoaking. part ; , 
Let them the Traijtor or Volppoe try" t 
■ ■ ■ ' ■Cbnid the y i ^ » . . . 
Rage like Cethegns, orjf^ Caffini die }■ 

Sheffield lOvikt ofBuckinghanis obfery.ing there- 
was a double plot in this pUy^ fat down tO;form< 
two tragedies o.Q!t of one^ ]u\\us.,QvBi^Vt and th^ 
death of Marcus Brutus. Whether they are ftriS-* 
ly conformable to the rules of the drama^- and 
obfervc the unities^ T have not fo critically exa- 
mined, them 9it to determine^ hut he feenis t6> 
have tnkpp: great pains to ejLtihguilk. the lipbk 
fire, of the original:. The ftylcj ; except where 
ShafcfpcaFjC \y prcff rvcd, is corroQJy cold and re-? 
gulariy»:dullf ttninfbrmcd:{)y the.fpirit of genius 
to give life tO;the whole maf$. His grace has in« 
Iroduccd up^n.t he ftage.. what our poet has only 
related^ Cifar's refufal of the crown offered, to 
him/hy-Mack Antoiny; at the-. Lupcrcal games^ 
The aocGtun.t of this tfanfaSioiii.by Gafca in: 
the oiiginal^s b humpufoUfly circumftantiai, but 
the exUbitionof '. it on the ftagc».in the new Jtif 
liusCasfafji is tedious and profaic. The reader 
may judge from a ihort fpecimen of it. 

Antony preftnting Julius Caefar with the crowni- 

Hail \ mighty man, .th6« ^tike Ciefar, li^il \ 
Stoop to our withes, and youchOafe to wear 
This crown,, pre fented thee by all mankind : : 
Shine on us like the fon in his full luftre, 
Adorn u« with your power, and make us proud 
^ Of t>eing,fabJ£a$ to fo great a ktng«. 

G 5, c J8.^MK%> 
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1 am notcftb^d your king, bat year cBftator, 
A ns'rete I^ope that heart at great a foaiid, 
TherefoQi, I hoth refafe tmd Qiight the crowiiy 
Which can add aothiiif to my power or Rome*s : 

[CMrfarpgfs hatk thi €rtnmiy and tU Pffltjhwt, 
1 am glad, my fricid'y you are (b eafily pleas'd 
With my refofiqif what I think below me, 8c c. 

The whole fcche it written in the fame fri- 
gid manner; the reader will find that Buck- 
ingham is feldom warmed with the bright blaze 
of the original, which, like the veftal virgin, he 
bad taken in his cnftody to preferve and cherifli. 

La Mort de C6far of Voltaire is one of the 
Icafl valuable of all this great writer's dramatic 
pieces. From a hatred, I fuppofe, of republican 
freedoms he has adopted the ftory of Brutus 
being Caefar's fon by Servitia, the nifter of Cato. 
But the improbability of this (lory is evident from 
Caefar's being little more than fourteen years of 
age when Brutus was bom. Voltaire's tragedy 
is in three aSs; without women, and confequent- 
Iv free from love : how he could fuppofe a play, 
deficient in fuch eficntials, could pleafe fo gay a 
nation as the French, is not very eafy to imagine* 
I do not remember that the Greeks, whom the 
French profefs to follow, have any tragedy with- 
out females, except the Philodetes of Sophocles^ 
The Abb6 dc Fontaines, a mercenary writer, in 
a periodical work of which he had the diredion, 
attacked with acrimony La Mort de C^far: 
Voltaire was alarmed, but found an infallible 
method of foftening this Cerberus ; for the abbe 
fome time after pretended that he had been unhap* 
pily mifledj by the errors of the prefs^ to cen- 

fare 
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fure a play of fuch uncommon merit ; for fuch» 
fays he, I found it^ after perufing a true copy of 
theoiiginal. 

Aaron Hill formed his Roman Revenge upon 
Voltaire^s Death of Csefar.— 'But he much en* 
larged and improved the plan^ not only by the 
addition of two charaQers^ Calphurnia ana Por- 
tia, but with a number of others, belides great 
variety of aSion. Hill feems to have idoKzed 
the charaQer of Caefar, whom he drew in the 
mod amiable colours, reprefenting him to be the 
worthieft and mod amiable of men. The fame 
fondncfs for monarchical principles, which miiled 
Voltaire to make Brutus the fon of Csefar^ inr 
fe3ed Hill, who has adopted the fame idle tale; 
the father breaks the fccrct to the fon, who re- 
ceives it with furprife and dread, but, after much 
ftruggling between nature and principle, and 
a long fufpence between the love of liberty and 
the horror of deflroying a, parent, he is yet im- 
pelled, by the artful contrivance of the confpira- 
tors and his . own enthufiaflic notions of Rome 
and liberty, to become an aflbciate in Csfar's 
murder. This play, though ftrongly recom- 
mended and approved by Lord Bolingbroke and 
Mr. Pope, did not pleafe the managers or adors. 
Neither Quin nor Garrick could be prevailed up- 
on to ad this demi-god, Csefar. And indeed, 
although there are many admirable fentiments 
and fome affeding fcenes in the Roman Revenge, 
it is fo ftiffened with epithet, befpanglcd with aur 
tithefis, and decorated with pointed thought, all 
which he has marked in Italic letters, that th6 
players would have found it Very difficult to uttcir 
the lines trippingly, as Shakfpeare fays, from the 
tongue j the audience would not have reliihed a 

Brutu« 
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BViitus fo diflfet-cfitly drawn from that of tficir 
fkvtHxrki: Shakrjicarc; neither would they have 
borne with a patriot who could lift the murder- 
ing fwbrd ^atnft his own father. The reader 
WiH jirfgc of thcr ftyle from a (hart fpccimen 
fakeh from a fbcne, where the father and fon 
pleafd hi behalf of their different forms of go- 
Vcrnm^ttt. 

C JE S A R« 

Rome*s (entte, rich »nd proud, opprefsM her people : 

Her people, poor and head-ftrong, fporoM their yoke r 

Hence rofe the new necefflty, thon know*ft not. 

Of fome nnformai felf-fapportiog yw«ri/, 

To cut fcditioa boldly io the mt^ 

And re^ify the crooked growth of empire : 

This done,. degt»*rait Rome grows fit for liberty : 

Niake it thy fbture gift and therefore reign. 

Kow *tisredit?on'8 cloak, her tmmpet^s €aU» 

B R W T U 8. - 



-Teadi the ienate 



Itiefe fond defefts, avdAtpe their wi(h*dredrer?: 
•'. Their*i i« the right to thmk for ctuMciVd Rme. 
; C4^€iiittgt were til his vbtuesftars, 
^ RomeVjj^ltfs iav*ding makes his virtues crimes- 
■ -'G«ikr*8 a citi«en, prot^atng law, 
Mik'41 witii the people, reigiis the people^s gpd« 

Aaii Scene L 

Flavin^; Mkttdlus, and other Commoners^. 

Shakfpeare. is accufed of giving the manners- 
ef London to the inhabitants of any other part 
©P the gfobc to which he trahfpbrts his fpcdatbrs : 
what I fays the critic, compare the Roman cJli- 
Ztxk9 to aa.Englifli mob, fey giving them the 

rude 
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rude behaviour of our artifans ? Had not then 
the Romans carpenters* bricklayers^ and ihoe- 
makers* as well as ourfelves? The Roman po- 
pulace Tvere not a wb)t itiore poliflied than our 
own. It is natural for every mechanic to talk 
in the language of his own trade* like the honed 
coblcr in this fccne, who ingenuoufly tells the 
tribunes* he leads the people up and down the 
ftreets of Rome to wear out their (boes* that he 
may have more work. I have feen old Ben Jon- 
fon* the player* perfonate this little part with 
great humour. 

Thefc gentlemen, who think the great mafters 
of the world were too polite and well-bred to be 
reprefented like our Englifh mechanics* fliould 
read feme of Cicero's epiftles* and more efpc- 
cially his oration in defence of Publius Sex* 
tius againft Clodius : there they will find more 
wickcdnefs, outrage* and mifchief* perpetrated by 
Clodius's mob* than he ever heard was commit- 
ted by an Englifli rabble. He will be convinced* 
too* that the Romans were as valgar and boifter- 
ous* and much more corrupt* and felfiih* than 
our own people. A muleteer was* by an odd 
viciffitude of fortune* advanced tO' the dig^nit/' of 
a Roman tribune; this felldW "was employed by 
Clodius* as a fit agent* to promote his riot; but* 
his own people having* as they imagined* killed 
a tribune of the oppo(ite party* Clodius deter- 
mined to make the matter eyen by facrificing the 
life of the muleteer f but he* apprehending the 
danger* had recourfe to his old habit of mule* 
drivmg* and* with a baiket on his head*, efcaped 
the intended al&lfination. 
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BRUTUS. 

Set honoar ia one eye tod death in the others 
And 1 will look oo bttb indiftrfMtij » 
For let the G<Kk fo fpeed me as 1 love 
The ntme of honoar more thaa 1 fear death* 

Dr. Warburton, inftead of both indifferently, 
reads death indifferently. Dr. Johnfon fupports 
with great plaufibilit^ the other reading. Indiffer- 
ent/y, I thinks in this place, means, Iwill confi* 
der both with coolnefs and impartiality, Bucking- 
ham has, in my opinion, rather mangled than 
improved the fcnfc of the author in this place : 

Set virtue in one eye, and let grim detth 
Shake his unheeded dart, IMl ftill be 6x*d s 
For may the gods fo help me,,4kr£or honour 
I look indifferently on lifnHTnd death. 

Qutn, I remember, fpoke the word in difputc 
as Warburton altered it. 

C A S C A. 

You pnllM me hy the cloak, woold yon fpeak with me ? 

During the fcene in ivhich Cafca relates the 
behaviour of Csefar in the lupercat games, where 
Antony offers him the crown, the charader of 
the relator is fupported with great humour. In 
a6t IL he unexpefiiediy appears a different man : 
however the author has juflified this condud from 
the mouth of CaiEus, who teHs us, that his dog- 
ged manner was not his own, but affumed. The 
poet, having no bufinefs for Cafca after the mur- 
der 6f Caefar, has dropt him in a3 III. but the 
players, finding their company not numerous 
enough to fupply aU the charadcrs of this play, 

many 
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many years fince enlarged Cafca^ bjr adding to 
his part what belongs to Titidius. Julius Csefar 
was one of the three plays aSed by the defire of 
the prime nobility in Queen Anne's time^ ivith 
the united ftrength of the then two companies* 
Cafca^ if I remember right, was aded by a prin- 
cipal comedian. Above five and forty years 
iince, Winftone was feleded for that charader, 
when Quin zGted Brutus, and the elder Mills 
Caffius, Mil ward M. Antony, and W. Mills 
Julius Caefar. The alTumed doggednefs and 
foumcfs of Cafca fat well upon Winftone. The 
four principal parts have not (ince that time been 
equally prefcnted. Mr. Garrick, pleafed with 
the fpirit and fire of Caflius, once determined to 
have tried his (kill in that part ; but, whether he 
thought he (hould only fwcll the confequence of 
his competitor Quin in orutus, or from what other 
caufe, I know not, he relinquifhed his intention: 
nor was this excellent play revived during his ma* 
nagement of the ftage, though I am of opinion 
he wanted not a3ors of merit to do confiderable 
juftice to the play. 

Scene VL 

Cafca and Cicero. 

So important a man as Cicero ihoutd not have 
been introduced in a fcene of fo little fignificati* 
on as the relation of a prodigy. The players 
have very judiciQoily left it out in the reprefcn- 
ration. 



Aa 
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Aa IL Scene L 



B R U T U 9^; 



•O ! Confpiracy by dtj 



Where wile tboa find t cavern deep enough 

To mtdc thy moaftrous vtfage ? fcek none, Confpirccy ! 

Hide it in fmiles and afftbitity^i ■ 

Sentiments like thefe are not unfrequent in 
Shakfpeare : Brutus repeats the fame once or 
twice in this very fccne. So, when Macbeth 
has determined to murder his royal raaftcr, he 
refolves to hide his dark intention by diffcmblcd 
courtcfy and over-aScd- fliow of duty. 



-Awty, and mock the tioie with faireft (how; 



Falle face muft hide what the faUe heactdoth know. 

Macbeth,, Aa ad. 

G A I U S L r G A R r U S [to BRUTUS ] 



' Set on your foot, 



And, with a heart new fir*d^ IMl follow yon 
To do I know not what, but it fafltceth 
That Bnitos leads me on* 

Bowman-y who had'a£bed this part ofLigarius 
more than fifty years, was advanced above the 
age of fourfcore when t hw him 'perform it ; he 
aOumed great vigour and a truly Roman fpi- 
rit. The appl^ufc which he obtainedi and juftly 
merited, was not relifHed.by Quin,^ who i^esclcScd 
sto pay that atteptioa to the charaScr which he 
ought. This is a faiilfwhrchjl have obTc'rvcd iji 
fome principal aftors, who have treated their in- 
feriors of the ftage with difregard, becaufe they 
were below them in rank as comedians^ though 
'$b€ parts they adcd demanded abfervancc to be 
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paid them^ at lead before the public, to fapport 
that (lage-dcception, without which a play lofes 
its cBcd. 

-BRUTUS. 

Let not o«r UxAw put on ovr parpofee ; 
But betx it, AS oar Roman sAort do. 
With ntttlr*d fpirits and fomai conftancy. 

Whether Shakfpeare intended in the'c lines to 
celebrate the perfevering labour and indefatigable 
fpirit of the aSor in general, or the Roman aSor 
in particular, is perhaps doubtful. That the (kill 
of the latter was put to a much fevcrer trial than 
that of a modern comedian cannot well be de- 
nied. It is much eaficr to plcafe, I Ihould ima- 
gine, (ixteen or fcventccn hundred perfons, (hut 
up in a fmatl building, than fixty or feventy thou* 
fand rpedators who behold a play from a fpacious 
amphitheatre. But to drop this argument, which 
is perhaps morefpecious than folid, we have good 
authority to fay that the Roman aSors were un- 
commonly folicitous to pleafc their judges, and 
extremely fearful of incurring theit difpleafure, 
Nero, wnen he ^Sed a part on the ftage, felt 
the greateft anxiety left he Ihould be fubjefi to 
the difpleafure of the fpeSators. 

Suetonius, in the life of this emperor, relates, 
that; during the time of the reprefentation, hcob- 
fcrred the laws of the theatre fo punQually, that he 
n ever ventured to fpit, nor to wipe off the fwcat 
from his forehead except with his etbow- As he was 
onceaQing in a tragedy he let his ftaff, or trunche- 
on, fall put of his hand ; and, though he recoveced 
It imme'cC^ately, hi^.tcrror and affright were fo great, 
Jcft he ibouJd be hiffcd off the fta^e ^ v\\?il \vt. c^nM. 
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no notice was taken of itj amidfl the noife and 
acclamations of the people. 

The very drefs of the Roman aSor was, from 
the richnefs of habit and variety of ornament, in 
the charaders of heroes and demi-gods, a perfe& 
burthen to the wearer. To appear like Hercules, 
he mud be fiuflfed in the body and raifed upon 
elevated bufkins. The niti cotburno of Horace 
has its literal, as well as metaphorical, meaning ; 
to walk gracefully upon fuch fupporters muft 
have required great pradice and much art. The 
mafque, too, covered the head and fhoulders, 
and was adorned with large plumage and other 
decorations. 

Cicero has given honourable teftimony of -the 
two celebrated Roman a&ors, ^fopus and Rof* 
cius, men whom he ranked in the number of his 
friends, and ftyled his Delict a. To the former, 
indeed, he was indebted for the foundation of his 
eloquence ; by his lefTons he attained to that con- 
fummate art in fpeaking, which rendered him 
the firft orator of his time. ^ But ^fopus was 
not more admired for his (kill in his profeffion, 
than for the love he bore his country, and for in- 
violable attachment to his friend. 

During Cicero's civile, and at a time when hit 
friends had procured a decree of the fenate for his 
recalfrom banifhment, ^fopus, fays Cicero, who 
performed the fame good part in public which he 
aid upon the ftage, wasadingthe partof Telamon, 
who was baniihedfrom his country, in one'of Acci- 



us's 



* Mclraoth*« Epiftles of Cicero, vol. I. p. 119. The Grcdto 

M&on were itill more accompUflicd thtay the Romsai. Hiftrio* 

mti Gntci pkntnqnt eranthoniliitt dofiCi, ci\«|;ifira!k«tUAtcte< 
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Us's plays. By the particular emphafis of his voice^ 
and a change of a word or two in fome of the 
linesj he dcxtroufly contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience upon Cicero ^tVbat^ 
be ! who always Jiood up for the republic I'-'^tVbo in 
doubtful times /pared neither life nor fortune l'^-7be 
firmefi friend in the moft imminent danger l^^f 
fucb parts and talents f^O father l-^^lfaw his 
boufe and rich furniture all in flames I'-^-^y peculiar 
addrefs the ador fo managed^ that at the end of 
every fcntence the applaufes were inceflant : and» 
in another tragedy of the fame author, called 
Brutus, f when, inftead of £n//i//, ^fopus pro- 
nounced Tullius, who eftabliflicd the liberty of 
his citizens, the people were fo afiededj they 
called for it again a thoufand times. 
. And here I cannot help obferving, that the 
player, as the fervant and creature of the public^ 
ought not to refufe repeating any line or fentence 
that he has once pronounced on the ftage, when 
demanded by the fpedators. Much has been 
faid, ina late ftage-hiftory 4:, of the folly of an 
audience, in exaSing the reiteration of fome par- 
ticular lines in the tragedy of Mahomet aded on 
the Dublin theatre fome years fince, and which 
were applied to the politics of the times. If there 
be really any abfurdity in the cafe, it lies at the 
door of thofe who can bcft anfwer it, the people 
aflembled in the theatre. To hazard the difplea- 
fure of thofe, who have the power to inforce their 
orders^ is equally impolitic and dangerous; as 
the manager of the Dublin theatre found it, to 
his great damage. 

Notwith- 

♦ f Cicero pro P. Sextio.«->Mi<kUetotk^t U(t o( C\^Y^ ^^W 

/ naor's maorj of the St,%%t. 
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Notwithftanding the highcft cftimation in 
which iCfopus was held with tlie, public, fo 
nici: and delicate was the Roman ear, that 
he durft not venture to exhibit with the fmal- 
lefl defed in his power of uttetance or the 
lead approach to hoarfenefs. If the modulation 
of his voice was difturbed by a cold, or any acci- 
dental impediment, they immediately reproved 
him by evident marks of their difpleafure." The 
nuriing of the voice was attended with particular 
fplicitude by the Roman aSors, -j- and certain re- 
gulations were formed to manage its various in* 
• fle3ions. Befides tljis, the poet gave the ador 
certain rules in writing, like notes in mufic, by 
which the tones of his voice, in utterfng cither 
fentiment or paf&pn, were to be governed.. The 
a£kors were circumfcribed too within the limits of 
their particular talents and abilities : thofe, whofe 
voices could reach the extent of paflion, afted 
parts of loud vehemence ; thofe, who excelled 
chiefly in aSion and deportment, were dircSed 
to fuitable charaSers. ifefopus, fays Ciceroj did 
not often try the difficult part of Ajax. } 

This great aSor, feveral years after he had 
quitted the ftage, in a very advanced time of 
life, was called upon to honour the opening of 
tbmpey's theatre with his performance ; but un- 
happily he only expofed his imbecility, and was 
difmiflfed with pity, -ffifopus, attempting to 
pronounce a folemn oath, his voice failed hun^ 
and he could not utter diftinSly the words^ St 
fciens fallo, Molicre, in (pite of a decaying 
conftitution and a nervous habitual cough, 
would, in contradi£lion to the remonftrances of 

f Cicer^ d^ Oratore« \ Cicero de Oftciiib 
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.his friends^ perfift to z6t, as this amiable man 
declared, for the good of his people. In his 
laft play of the Hypochondriac he was fcizcd 
with a convulfion, in pronouncing the woidjuro, 
and died a few days after, i About the time 
Mr. Garrick charmed the public with Shak- 
fpcarc's charaf^er of Richard II L Colley Gibber in 
his old age was impelled by his vanity to rcfume 
the partjy to which, notwithflanding all that he 
and his friends have faid about his perfor- 
mance of it, he was by no means equal; for 
his cracked pipe could not give force to the ani- 
mated fcenes of the two lad ads of Richard III. 
Gibber's fuccefs was little better than that of 
^fopus ; he was difmiiTed indeed, like the Ro* 
man ador, with no marks of difpleaiure ; but 
mere fufferance, in fuch a fit nation is rather an 
humiliating circumftance. Vi&or, who faw him 
when the play was over, told me that Golley 
confefTed he never longed fo much for any thing 
as the dying fcene o( Richard. Macklin indeed 
aded the fame part at feventy-five with as ftrong 
a voice as he was mafter of at forty five , but 
where fhall we find two Macklins ? 

-ffifopus died immenfely rich; Melmpth efti- 
mates his property at 200000I. I fhould imagine 
It to be twice as much; for if he could give a 
feaft, as we are informed he did, at which one 
di{h alone cod him near 4900I. what mud be the 
amoimt of the whole ? 

But the abilities of Rofcius feemto have ex- 
ceeded tbofe of his friend ^fopus. So well did 
he underidand the various powers of adion, that 
he contefted with Giccro to exprefs as perfeSly 
by gefturc as the orator could by elocution. His 

charac- 
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charafier is fo well known^ that I ihall dwell the 
lefs upon k. 

Notwithftanding his pcrvcrfe or fquinting cyes^ 
the Romans were better plcafed with him when 
he played without a mafk than with one ^ He 
was a great teacher in the art of ading, and ac<- 

Juircd great riches by it. For, of all the Roman 
avcs, thofc, who were capable of being taught 
to aft, brought their matters the largeft profit. J 
Slaves who could read were fold, according to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, at 807/. 5/. lod. We may 
guefs from thence the value of the others. Rof- 
cius was fo hard to pleafe, that he declared, he ne- 
ver could find a pupil whom he entirely ap- 
proved; not but that he had the inftrudion of 
many youths of very great abilities; but his con- 
fummate knowledge could difcover defefts unper- 
ceived by every body clfe. When he was ad- 
vanced to old age, he changed his mode of re- 
citation ; he fpoke not with the fame rapidity as for- 
merly ; his tones were then more foft and deliberate, 
and the mufic was accommodate'd to the voice. 
In his Oration for Archias, the poet, Cicero em- 
braces an opportunity to pay refpeS to the me- 
mory of Rofcius. * Where amongft us,' fays the Ora- 
tor, * is the mind fo barbarous, where is the heart 
fo unfeeling, as to be unaflfeded with the death 
of Rofcius ?' He died indeed in a very advanced 
age, but he was a man who by his art and elegance 
feemed to challenge immortality to his pcrforil Q^ 
Catulus pronounced this m^n to be more beau- 
tiful than the rifing fun, notwithftanding his 
iquinting eyes and his diftorted looks. 

Confti- 
• Cicero. X ?Uml Nu, Uift. tib. x. 
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Conftit^ram, exorientem Avrorav forte fthittiis. 

Cum fubito * ixYt. Rofcias exoritur* 
Ptce mibi liceat, cceleftes, dicere veftrt, 

Mortttis vifa'ttptilchrior efle Dto» 

Hnic, Deo pnldmor. ■ A t ertC, ficat hodie eft, pcnrcr* 

fi^limit ocnlis. 

Q^ Catalos apad Ciceroncm dc Nat. DeonuB. 



» 
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OKA P. XXX. 

defar*! vrbanity,''^^eJiion of Ctefar^s deatb.^^^Tbe 
oppre(fiveJpiritoftheJenate.'''^AriJlocracy and oli^ 
garcby. "'^Tiberius and Caius Graccbus -■^Number 
of Roman citizens ivben Cafar was murdered.— - 
Panem et circenJes.-^Cafar* s abilities, '•^His cle- 
mency. '-^Perfidy of confpirators, -^Romans difquo" 
lified to entertain freedom "^^Numbtr of flaves In 
Rome.^-'Rich furniture and buildings of the Re* 
mans •''^Luxury oftbe Romans .^-^Price of a mullus. 
''^on of jEfopus.-^His profufenefs.^7be plea^ 
fare of feeing fijh expire, '-^Difficulty in reprefent^ 
ing the ajfaffsnation of Cafar.'^^A^ors of Julius 
Caf ar, -^Goodman y Colley Gibber^ and tbc Dut- 
cbefs of Cleveland,--^ Alexander the great. ^^Xrood- 
man a bigbwayman.^-'-'Antonf s fervanty and Bru" 
tus.'-^Wilks^s a^ion.'^^Speecb of Antony,— ^Antony 
well paid for bis oratory.— 'If ocrctes and Demofi" 
henes.'^Defe^s of Wilks.^^^Barrfs powers,—^ 
Milward*s excellences, '•^Tbe word villain.— 
Baitc and hay, -'^Brutus and Cafftus.^— Booth and 
^in.'^K that thou bc^ft a Roman explained,'^ 
^in,'^Abb€ le Blanc and David GarricJk.'^^Scene 
between Amintor and Melantius,'—He^or and 
Troilus.'^Dorax and Sebaftian.''^ Agamemnon and 
Menelaus^^^Tbe conclufion. 
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Aft II. Scene II. 
Csfar, Brutus^ C. Ligarius^ Antony^ &c. 

C iE s A R. 



•CtinsLigftritiSf 



Csftr WAS ne^er fo mach yoar enemy 

As thit fame ague which htth made yon leaa. 

X H E R E is fcarce any part of Caefar's cha- 
rader fo well underftood by Shakfpeare^ as the 
great urbanity of his manners^ and the eafc and 
aflability of his converfation. If Csfar was the 
greateft foldier, he feems likewife to have been 
the beft-bred man of all antiquity. ■ A this (hort 
fcene his addrefs varies with the chara'iSer of the 
perfon to whoni he fpeaks. The complimtdt he 
pays to Caius Ligarius is a happy mncture bf pd^ 
litenefs and humanity. . ' i 

Aa III. The fenatc. ' - 

The allaflination of Caefar. 

c JE 6 A R. 
Et to» Biute 1 -^ 

As Decimus Brutus was ja great favourite of 
Csfafy it is perhaps doubtftiU whether £/ tu. 
Brute f was addreffed to him or Marcus Brutus | 
however it is univerfaliy undcrilood to have been 
fpoken to the latter. 

VoL.IL H cxKNAV 
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C I N NA. 

Liberty 1 freedom !*—— tyranny is dead 1 

The queftion of Csefar's death has long been 
agitated, between the abettors of abfolute monar- 
chy, and the friends of a repiibh'can form of go- 
vernment. The difpute has been, managed with 
as much eagemefs, as if their different ftate- 
cftablifliments were highly interefted in the jufti- 
fication or condemnation of the aft. Perhaps, af- 
ter ail, the decifion of the difpute may not a(Fe£t 
the principles of cither party. 

The proper queftion is, "whctlier the ftatc of 
'Rome gamed or loft by Caefar's murder, hot whe^ 
ther Csefar defcrved to be put to death. What 
fort of liberty did the affaflins propbfe to cftablifli 
after they had killed him ? The democratical power 
of the Republic, which I will prefu'me to fay was the 
moft eflcntial to the welfare of the people, ha(d long 
fince been cxtinguiflied, or at leaft fo diminilhed, 
that its efficacy was dwindled to almoft nothing. 
The fenate had feized into their hands the whole 
power of the ftate ; the people enjoyed no more 
than that (mail pittance of freedom which their 
lords and mafters were willing to allow them. 
But the confcript fathers themfelves were con- 
trouled and kept in awe by a fmall number of 
their own members, who, from time to time, 
feized upon all offices and hbnours of the ftate, 
and diftributed them amongft their friends and 
followers. Thus was the arlftocracy iticlted down 
into an oligarchy. / ' 

Since the murder of their two great tribunes^ 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the Romans had 
enjoyed nothing but the fliadow of liberty. 

Thcfc 
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Thefc men loft their lives in a generous attempt 
to rcfcue the poor from the opprefHon of the 
rich. After their deaths^ the power of the tribune^ 
an office created to protefl: the rights and pri- 
vilcges of the plebeians^ became, by the chi- 
canery and injuftice of the fenate, an engine of 
power to cnflave and impovcrilh the people. 
The domination of Sylla completed the dc- 
llradion of the tribunitian authority. He not 
only deprived them of their rights of le- 
giflation, but he paffcd a decree, by which 
every man who had ferved that office was ren- 
dered incapable of occupying any other. The 
triumvirate of Pompcy, Caefar, and Craffus, 
fuccecded in a very fliort fpace of time to the 
ufurped power of Sylla; and, during the in- 
terval between that and the diSatorihip of 
Caefar, hired mobs, riots, and tumults, form- 
ed to fupport the illegal prctenfions of the feve- 
ral candidates for the offices of the ftate conti- 
nually alarmed and difturbed the peace 'of .the 
city. The' provinces were infamoufly oppreflcd 
by the proconfuls. Thofc, whom we call Englifli 
nabobs, are not faid to be more felicitous to ac* 
cumulate immenfe riches, by plundering whole 
principalities, anfd robbing the princes of the 
£aft, than tbefe Roman governors were eager to 
pillage the nations over whom they were fcnt to 
prefide. They deprived them of every thing 
that was valuable, in money and plate, pidures, 
jewels, pearls, .ftatues, or anything eftcemed an 
objc5t of tafte or avarice. The plebeians were 
become the willing flaves of the patricians, who, 
to gain their votes and intcreft, fed them with 
largefles, and diverted them with fhows at an ex- 
orbi*'^ant expcnce. The number of Roman citi- 
zensy who were proprietors of land viVvetv Ci«;K?x 

H 2, ^ ^^ 
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was put to death, did not, by cotnputatioti^ 
amount to more than two thoufand. * And this 
is an evident proof of the oppreffion and injuf- 
ticc of the fenatc, and the profligacy and cor- 
ruption of all orders in the ftate. Give us honours, 
titles, and emoluments, faid the great to the 
populace, and in return, we will give you money 
and fhows. Panem et circenfes was even then all 
that the free citizens of Rome defired. And 
were thefe the men for whom the life of Cssfar 
was to be facrificed ? We are told, indeed, that 
the beft and wifefl of the Romans approved of 
the murder of Cssfar. It is ftrange that even 
experience (hould not have convinced thefe Ro* 
mans that liberty could not be a bleffing to a 
mob of flaves. Cicero, one of the wifeft men 
in Rome, was perfecuted and expofed to banilh- 
ment for faving his country from the .defperate 
confpiracy of Catiline; nor would he^ perhaps^ 
have been freed from exile, if the two great 
kings of Rome, Pompey and Csefar, had not 
been difgufted with their infamous tool Clodius. 

In this diftraSed (late of Rome, at the clofe 
of the civil war, the only man, capable to eftab- 
lifii fome regular form of government, was Julius 
Casfar. His abilities in the cabinet were as folid 
as his adions in the field were fplendtd. The 
qualities of his mind were noble, generous, and 
liumane ; of all the Romans, who had drawn the 
fword againft their countrymen, he was acknow- 
ledged to have been the mod merciful. 

It is impoffible to juftify the confpirators upon 
any reafonable principle: they had been obliged 
as far as men could be obliged; they had been 

taken 

# Qibhov^z decline oC vhe Romtn Empire* Vol* III. 
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taken in arms fighting againd Casfar^ for Pom- 
pcy, not for the republic: they were reftorcd to 
their country and to the enjoyment of the ho- 
nours of the ftate; fevcral of them had received 
employments from the hands of Casfar. Anto- 
ny's reproach in aft V. of the play, that, when 
they were preparing their daggers for his throat, 
they cried, all baily Cajar I was juft. For, in 
the daily intercourfe of friend(hip and reciproca- 
tion of niutual offices, to plot a man's death is 
the groffeft violation of thofc focial bands which 
unite men together,* that can poflibly be devifcd. 
We may, with all the appearance of truth, con- 
clude, that the confpirators hated all tyranny 
but their own; aridocracy was the idol for 
which they fought and died ; and that is, of all 
forms of government, the bed fuited to men of 
intolerant principles, and the moft oppreffive to 
the people. God forbid that England fhould be 
ever governed by a houfc of lords ! and this I do 
|iot fay from a want of due reverence to that au- 
guft ailefflbly. 

Many caufes concurred to render tlie people of 
Rome aifqualified to receive that liberty which 
Brutus and the confpirators pretended to offer 
them* They no more refembled the Romans 
who lived during the free days of the Republic 
than the ^gyphan mob, in Dryden's play of 
Cleomenes King of Sparta, were like the Greeks, 
who endeavoured to infpire them with a fenfe 
of liberty ; a word, fays Dryden, which they 
pronounced fo feebly, that they fcemed afraid of 
Its being heard. Rome was at that time a mart 
of flaves and flavery; we cannot fuppofe that the 
precinds of Rome contained lefs than 500000 
flaves. Many of the great men had no lefs than. 

H 3 aociOK^ 
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20O0O ki their retinae, mod of them for pomp 
and oftcntatien. Luxury of all kinds vras car- 
ried to cxocfs. The great contention was, who 
Ihould have the mod magnificent honfes in Rome, 
and villas out of it, with the richeft and raoft 
» eoftly furniture. They cafcd their houfes with 
marble, and their doors were plated with gold. 
They had tables of gold and precious ftones, and 
drinking*cups cftimated at 2 or 3000!. Jolius 
Caefar lay on a golden bed with a purple co- 
vering. They had candlefticks efttmated at the 
falary of a tribune, 403/. 12/. iid. their paffion 
for plate, jewels, and all kind of precious ftones, 
was infatiable. Julius Caefar prefented SeArilia, 
Brutus^s mother, with a pearl worth 4S437/. lO/. 
The luxury of the table went iri the fame pace 
with all the reft ; a Roman of thofe times would 
have fought more luftily for a mirilus, a fifli not 
weighing above two pounds, and fuppofed to be 
the fame as our furmullet, than for the caufe of 
liberty : they rofe in price from 30/. to 60A 
What fliall we think of the humanity of a Ro- 
man fenator who fed his lampreys with the flefh 
of his condemned flaves ? and of a fupper given 
to two great men by a friend, which coft him 
1614/. 11/. 8d. ^ One young gentleman, the fon 
of a player, ^fopus, treated his guefts with eoftly 
pearl ; a pearl for every gueft made into pearl-cor- 
dial. I fliall mention another fpecies of luxury 
which is yet unknown to a modern tabte, though 
perhaps a nabob of tafte may fomc time -^ hence 
think of introducing it as an improvement fit for 
his favoir-vivre company. The Romans weighed 
their fifties at table, and took a pleafure in be- 
holding 

• Ao enterttinment, wlthoxit any previous notice, giveo by 
JSucttlJas to Pompey and Cicei<s AtbxivVv^ot ot^ C^^a. 
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holding them expire.. The death of .a muUus* with 
the variety and ch^ngje of. colonre in its lad mo- 
ments^ fays Df. Arbuthnot . from Pliny> was 
reckoned one of the mod entertaining fped^cies 
in. the world. And now, I hope» we (hall hear 
no. more of the wifeft and bed men among the 
Romans approving the alTaflination of Julius 
Ca&far. 

From the great number of perfons on the dage, 
during, the reprefcntation of Caefar's murder, 
much didiculty in the aSion mayarife, unlefs 
great accuracy is obferved in the diredion of 
thofc who are employed. The fevcral confpira- 
fors, preffing with eagernefs to have a (hare in 
dabbing the vidim, mud be fo regulated as to 
prevent. confuiion. Csfar's anxiety to fail with.: 
decency, *by covering his body with his mantle, 
Ihould be in the aSor's memory; nor fiiouid the 
manager forget to have a figure of a datue, fup* 
pofed to refemble that of Pompey; the poet ez- 
prefsly mentions Csefar's falling at his great 
rivars feet, and fprinkling his datue with his 
blood. 

WhoaAed.thc part of Julius Caefar originally 
is not known, nor is it a matter of importance* 
But foon. after the junSion of the King's and 
Duke of York's company, about the year 1682, 
this tragedy, was in all its parts fo aded as it never 
had been perhaps before, and certainly has not 
fince : Betlerton Brutus, Smith Caflius, Mark 
Antony by Kynadon, and Julius Caefar by Good- 
man. Griffin, Mountfort, Williams, Gillow, 
Jevon, Underbill, and Leigh, all very eminent 
adors, thought it ho diminution of their confe- 
quenp€ to play the inferior parts. 

H 4 Oc)^^m^.TL 
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Goodman was a very handfome gay fellow, as 
well as a very confiderable performer on the 
ftage. But Goodman's paffions were ftrong and 
his appetites larger than, his very moderate in- 
come of about 30 or 40 (hillings per week could 
fatisfy. And, to procure fuch plcafures as he 
mod delighted in, he was reduced, as Coiley 
Cibber fays, to try his fortune on the highway. 
Whether it was after the road-adventure, or be- 
fore, that the Dutchefs of Cleveland threw her 
amorous glances on Gt)odman is not clear from 
ftage hiflory. But I fhould rather think that it 
happened afterwards that he fell into the dut* 
chefs^s good graces. For Goodman, long before 
his death, was fo happy in his finances, that he 
^fted only occafionaliy, perhaps when his noble 
miftrefs wilhcd to fee him in a principal cha- 
rader; for Goodman ufed to fay, be would never 
a^ Alexander the Great y but wben he tvas certain 
that bis duicbefs would be in the boxes to fee bim 
perform^ Cibber relates, with nonchalance, that 
Goodman entered into a plot to aflai&nate King 
William, he fuppofcs from gratitude to James II. 
who had pardoned his robbery on the- high- 
way. 

Julius Caefar was, in the opinion of the elder 
Mills, the part in tragedy which his fon William 
aSed with moft propriety. I remember to have 
feen him perform it ; and though he was in gene* 
ral a fnipfhap fpeaker, a manner which Mr. Gar*' 
rick very happily mimicked in the Rehearfal, 
when fpeaking before Mills himfelf, yet in Casfar 
he gave fuch an idea of the part as Shakfpearc 
intended. 

Scene 
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Scene continues. 

A K T O N Y*S SERVANT. 

So fty 1 1117 mtfter AnCoajr* 

BRUTUS* 

Thy mtfter is % wife tod vtlUnt Romta» 
1 never thought him worfe. 

That Antony was valiant, cannot be denied: 
his bed praife is» that he was a good foldier; 
but that he was wife, which comprehends moral 
virtue, or it means nothing, is a fentiment un- 
worthy the mouth of Brutus. Nor ihould our 
author have drawn his favourite either fo ignorant 
a judge, or fo grofs a flatterer of the mou aban- 
doned follower of Caefar's fortunes. 

MARK ANTONY. 

O mighty Cxftr, %rt thon fallen (6 low f 

Wilks, who above fifty years fince afied Mark 
Antony, as foon as he entered the ftage, without 
taking any notice of the confjpirators, walked 
fwiftly up to the dead body of Cacfar and knelt 
down ; he paufed fome time before he fpoke ; 
and, after furveying the corpfe with manifeft to- 
kens of the deepeft forrow, he addrefled it in a 
tnoft affeding and pathetic manner. A graceful 
dignity accompanied the adion and deportment 
«fthis:ador. 

IDEM. 

I do befeech yooy if yon betr me hard: 

That is, if you owe me any ill will. 

H 5: Thi6 
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This is a frequctit mode of exprcffion with 
Shakfpearej and occurs no tefs than three times 
in aSs 11. and III. of this play. 

IDEM. ^ 

Friends! Romtnt! couatrymenl 

It has not, I believe, been hitherto obfcr ved by 
any of the commentators, that this admirable 
piece of oratory, fo happily divided into exordi- 
um, narration, and peroration, is the foie pro- 
dud of our author's genius, unaffifted by his con- 
dudor, Plutarch. The only hint, which he has 
borrowed from that writer, is Antony's ihewing the 
dead body of Caefar to the populace : it is com* 
poCed of fuch topics as were mod conducive to the 
defired eflfed. The artful paufes and interrup*- 
tions ferve to increafe the (kill and power of the 
fpeaker, and to roufe, aftoniih, and inflame, the 
minds of the auditors. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham has very prudently prefcrved almoft the 
whole of Antony's oration as the author wrote it, 
though he has prefumed to aher every other fcene 
in the play. 

No orator ever met with fo ample a reward for 
a fingle oration as Antony did for this funeral ha- 
rangue over the body of Cxfar. The Grecian 
orators had large fums for their fpeeches. Ifocrates 
received from Nicocles King of Cyprus, for one 
orati<#, no lefs a fum than 3875/. and Demoft- 
henes obtained from Harpalus 4000/. for one. 
day's filcncc. The fum Antony paid for Ciocro^s 
head, an article that may well come into the ac- 
count ot eloquence, was 8072/. 18/. 4d. being 
ten times more than was oflfered for any other 

pro* 
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p/ofcribcd pcrfon. f The Roman orators had fre- 
quently the caufes of kiogs^ proyincesj and cities^ 
to pleads and were paid according to the riches 
and gencrofity of the employers. But Antony. 
took care to be his own pay-roa(ler. He was in« 
debtedy March 15, the day on which Caefar was 
murdered, to the amount of 322916/. 13/. 4^/. 
which immenfe fum, by the fraudulent manage* 
mcnt of Caefar*s papers^, he difcharged before the 
firft of April following. * 

The aSion of Wilks in Antony, from the be« 
ginning to the end of the pration, was criticalljr 
adapted to produce the intended confcquences of 
the fpeaker. His addrefs through the whole was 
cafy and elegant ; but his voice wanted that ful- 
nefs and variety, rcquifitc to imprcfs the fenti* 
mcnts and pathos with wh'rch the fpeech abounds : 
befides, Wilks \v45 apt to ftrike the (yllables too 
forcibly a^ well as uniformly. Mr. Barry's fine 
pcrfon and pIcaGng planner wprc well adapted to 
"Mark Antony, but his utterance in recitation of 
fentimcnt was not fufficiently fonorous, nor his 
voice flexible enough, toexprefs the full meaning 
of the author in the opening of the addrefs. 
When roufed by paffiop, Bairy rofe fupcrior to 
all fpeakers. His cIqITc of the h^rangne was as 
warm an^d. glowing as the beginning was cold and 
deficient. 

The only man, in my memory, whofe po^/ers 
were perfcftly fuitcd to all parts of this celebrated 
harangue, was William Milward, who, from en- 
joying a full-toned and harmonious pipe, was 
frequently tempted to lacrifice fcnfe to found. 

On 

f Dr. Arbathnot. • Cicero*! 2d Philippic 
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On particular occaHons^ and in fomc parts^ he 
was Known to be a judicious and accurate fpeak- 
er. In Mark Antony he had every thing for 
him which nature could beftow^ perfon^ look, 
voice ; his a3ion and addrefs were eafy without 
art, and his deportment, though not abfolutety 
perfed, was far from ungraceful : he opened the 
preparatory part of the oration in a low but dif- 
iinGt and audible voice; for nothing can atone 
for the want of articulation ; to be heard is the 
firft Icilbn the ador fhould be ihafter of ; nor can 
I applaud the apology of Baron, the French Rof- 
cius, who, on his opening Racine's Iphigenia in 
a whifpering tone, when called upon by a fpeda- 
tor to fpeak louder, replied, tfbe did be ftjould not 
a^ In charaBiT. Milward, I fay, began low, 
and, by gradual progrefs, rofe to fuch a height, 
as not only to inflame the populace on the ftage, 
but to touch the audience with a kind of enthufi- 
aftic rapture; when he uttered the following 
lines : 



•Bnt were I Brntnsy 



And Bnitiis Antony, (here were tn Antony 
Would mfflle up your fptrits, tnd put a tongue 
la every wound of Ccftr, that (honid move 
The ftoiles of Rome to rife and mutiny. - 

It is fcarcely to be conceived with what 
acclamations of applaufc this was accompa- 
nied. 



Aa 
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Aa IV. Scene m. 

Brutus and Caflkt^ 
B R u T o •• 



Dkl dot grett Jnlims bleed for jaftke C4k 9 
What milmm toncbM hit bodf , cktt M ia^ 
Aod not for jnfticc i 

By the word villain^ a reader, out opoa ho 
guards might be induced to foppofe dat Bnttat 
termed himfelf and the reft of die cooipnion a 
band of aflaffins ; but his mraning n, dat ifae 
lowed in rank amongft them all 
in the killing of Caefar, with modrcft of 
nity and juftice, in ridding the world of a piB»- 
derer and a robber. 

C A S S I U S. 



The old editions read bmie, bat htj hzi a ^- 
culiar and adapted fenfe here ;d9 mi hark ^^fntp 
at me^ like a deg^ ftn'ib jmar Uiimg ist^ysge. Bsj^ 
ing is likewife a term applied to a deer, who, 
when hard run, turns upon the hotuids. 



IDEM. 

•Abler thu 7«tffiBlf 



To nuke coa£ti 

Dr. Johnfon foppoTes this boaft of Caffitis to 
be from a fuperior knowledge to confer offices at 
his difpofaL 

If tnis refers to Lucius Pella, it will not ho'd ; 
for he was an officer of Brutus^ according to 
Shakfpeare's original, Plutarch ; but I think the 

author 
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author meant fomething more than thijs, which 
IS but a mean accompliihaient for one who 
ftiles himfelf a better foldier than his brother offi- 
cer 9 I imagine it refers to the whple art military^ 
whofc various operations he prcfumes to under« 
(land much better than Brutus. 

G A S 8 I U 8. 

I i What, dnrft not tempt him ^ 

B R V T V S. 
For your Wi^j yon darft not. 

In this laft line of Brutu^^ the a^ors^ from 
time immemorial^ have made a fmall alteration, 
which I fuppofe they imagined would convey the 
fentiment with Wronger craphafis, and ipake a 
deeper impreffion on their auditors. Bru^s fa^id^ 
inftead of 

For your lifty you dorft nct^ 
No» for yourfntl, yoo durli not. 

It muft not be forgotten that both their tempers 
are wrought up to the higheft pitch ; Caffius to 
extreme anger and rage, and Brutus to a very 
warm, though affupiedly calm, refolution ; their 
/words are half drawn, and their hilts (hould 
meet and repel each other. Quin fpoke. No, /or 
your foul, &c. with a look of anger approach- 
ing to rage. Booth, on the contrary, looking 
ftedfaftly at Caffius pronounced the words with 
firmnefs indeed, but not ralfed much ^bove a 
whifper, which had much greater weight with .the 
fpeSators, and produced a ftronger tSdSt, thaijL 
the loudnefs of Quin. 



CASSIU9. 
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C A S 8 I U S. 

■ W iihin» • heart, 



Dearer than Kntnt* nunci richer than gold \ 
If that thoo h^Jim it«Ma, take it forth. 

If thoa an a Roman of the old ftampf refcm* 
bling Lucius Junius Brutus, thy great anceftor, 
rigidly virtuous and inflexibly fcverc, fuch an one 
as never knew what it was to pardon the lead de- 
viation from right, here is my bread, take out 
my heart. This feems to be the meaning oi 
Caffius's warm and paffionate offer. 

BRUTUS. 

When I rpoke this I wtt iUotenper*d too. 

Here we difcover the real caufe of Brutus's fc* 
verity to his friend : his own didrefs of mind and 
ruffled temper produced the pointed and ani- 
mated declamation againft the mercenary beha- 
viour of Caffius. This ii generally the. cafe ; 
when friends fall out, the caufe for quarrel is of- 
ten ]uft, but the immediate incentive to anger of* 
ten proceeds from fomething that is remote from 
it. The mind of Brutus was didurbed by private 
calamity, he had jud received letters acquainting 
him with the death of his beloved Portia. Caflius 
came in his way, and, by provoking a quarrel, 
brought on himfelf an acrimonious though jud re- 
prehenfionof his corrupt and venal condud. Caf* 
(ius judly merited all the reproaches of his friend ; 
in his government of Syria he was infamoujQj 
rapacious and oppreflive. 

I D X M. 

No man hears (brrow better.— —?ortia iidead \ 

Quin's look and tone of voice, in uttering 
forh'a is dead! were extremely affcdin^- Kn 
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expreflive paufc before I^e fpokc fixed the au- 
dience in deep attention. 

This fcene between Brutus and Caflius was 
the adn^iration of the age in which the author 
lived, and has maintained its important charac*^ 
ter to this hour. But, fuck was the delicacy of 
z Frenchman, abb6 ie Blanc, who redded a few 
years in this country, and wrote /om'e letters on 
our cuftoms and manners; that, in his account 
of Shakfpcare's Julius Caefar, he acquaints his 
friend that the two great Roman generals upbraid- 
ed each other in the language of porters ; Gar- 
rick sfflured me that when he was in France he 
refufedan invitat'on to meet this author,, on ac- 
count of his profanation of Shakfpeare. 

I will not pretend to fay that the quarrel be- 
tween Amintor and Melantius, in the Maid's 
Trageoty, is an imitation of Shakfpeare; the 
time when that play was firft aded is unknown, 
the merit of fhat compofition is gr-^at, the paf- 
fions are worked up from fuch incidents as arife 
from the plot and the fituation of the charafters ;^ 
it is impoffible to read it without being (Irongly 
affeSed; but, however meritorious it may be, it 
does not rife to the fuprcme crtellency of the 
ibene between the balf-yworded Romans. 

In Dryden's Troilus and Creffida, the two 
brothers, HcQor and Troilus, quarrel with 
great vehemence; the occaiion is interefting. 
Love and honour never appeared to more advan- 
tage than in this animated fcene ; the paflions 
have their full vent, and the clofe is pleafingly 
affeding. Dryden has the entire merit of it, 
there being no hint of it in the original. But, 
when we have faid the beft wc can of \X^ ftill art 
predominates over nature. 

lam 
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I am flill more pleafed with the fame author't 
interview between Mark Antony and Ventidius, 
where the honeft ha^dy veteran ftrlves to rouffc hi» 
emperor and friend from his indolence and dif« 
pondence^ and awaken him to a fenfe of honour^ 
The combat between confcious ihame and ac- 
knowledgment of error is nobly fought, nor do I 
think any thing in all Drydcn's plays fo truly dra- 
matic as th's*. Had fuch a mafterly fccne, in« 
(lead of being placed in the firft, been rcfcrved to- 
the fourth or fifth zSt, All for Love would have 
challenged immortality ; but, not being fup- 
ported by any thing equal in the fucceeding 
parts of the play, it is now generally negleded. 

But Dryden valued himfelf more highly on the 
reconciliation-fcene between Dorax and bebafiian 
in the play of that name ; and I believe that the 
tragedy was written for the fake of the fenti- 
ments introduced in it. But the upbraidings of 
Dorax to his royal mafter are coarfe, indecent^, 
and brutal. Who can be interefted greatly for a- 
man who turns a rebel to his prince and anapof* 
tate to his faith, becaufea rival courtier is pre* 
fcrred to him ? Many elevated thoughts with fome 
warm confliSs of paffion, we muft allow, the 
fccne does not want. But there is in it too much 
fwell.of diSion, and too great parade and. pomp 
of adion ; nature is (lifled by art, and art too 
difcernible. 

The only fcene which in my opinion can be 
compared with that of Shakfpeare's Brutus and 
Camusy for natural dialogue and truth of paffion^ 
is that admirable one between Agamemnon and 
Menelaus in the Iphigenia in Aulis, of Euripides. 
The ftory is well known* The Grecian fleet i$ 
detained at Aulis by contrary winds : Calchas 
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declares Dian^ will not grant affair wind, unl^t 
the general's, daughter i^ facrificed to her* Aga- 
memnon fends for Iphigenia^ under the pretence, 
of matching hei* to Achilles ; but afterward^^ in 
the diftradion of paternal feelings, he difpatches a^ 
trufty mcffengcr to forbid her coming. Mene- 
laus meets the fervant and forces the letter from 
him. He upbraids his brother in the fharpell 
terms for his duplicity ; the quarrel proceeds to 
extremity; when, on a fudden, a meflcnger en- 
ters, and acquaints Agamemnon that Clytem* 
neftra and Iphigenia are juft arrived. The dif- 
trefs of the father roufcs all the afleSion of Me- 
nelaus, who, after filently contemplating the fuf- 
ferings of his unhappy brother, approaches, him 
with unfpeakable tendernefs, and begs his hand. 

The lafl aS of Julius Caefar has nothing cither 
in aftion or fentiment that is very remarkable. 
Mark Antony's charader of Brutus has been oftea 
quoted and much celebrated. 

This was the nobleft Romtn of them til : 

AH the confpirators, fave only he, . 

Did that they did in envy pf great Qefar ; 

He only, in a general good to ally nsade one of them : 

His life was gentle, &nd the elements 

So mixM in him, that nature might Hand up. 

And fay to ail the world, ** this was a man*'. ♦ 

Brutus was extremely unfit to be a ring-leader 
in a confpiracy ; his amiable and gentle fpirit 
could not encounter the rough and thorny bufi- 

nefs 

* It muft be eonfeflfed that Brutus, after the battle of. Phar- 
fatia, too haftily forfook the caufe he had efpoufed i he not only 
m/dc his peace immediately with Cefar ; buti by his advice^ 
the congoeror determined tofoWowPom^e^ Vuxq l^Vi^^- 
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ncfs ncccflary to brine: about a revolution in the 
(late. ' The times he lived in were too degenerate 
and corrupt for ft) mild a reformer. His great 
anceftor, Lucius Junius Brutus, could not have 
cffcaed, in the days of Caefar, what his hardy 
virtue and perfevcring fpirit fo no!)!y accom- 
plifhedin an age undcbauched by luxury. 

Julius Cxfar, though now laid afidc and al- 
moft forgotten, was long the favourite of an 
Englilh audience ; though the fubjcS did not in- 
vite Shakfpcare to afccnd the brigbtejl heaven of 
bis invention^ though it afforded no place for ma- 
gical inchantment, nor any ftrong and powerful 
exhibition of the tumultuous or fofter paflions of 
the heart, yet the poet has kept faithfully to the 
obje8: he had in view. Roman manners and cha- 
raQ:crs are reprefcnted with great energy and gra- 
vity of fentiment, with fuperior grace and dignity 
of a£tion. The hot and felfiA Cafllius is finely 
contrafted with the philofophic and generous 
Brutus. The art of Mark Antony is (kilfully un- 
folded ; his oration over the dead bod^ of Cxfar 
IS fuch a mafterpiece of eloquence as is not to be 
matched in any play antient or modern. 

For a more complete view of the merits of this 
tragedy, I muft refer my reader to the judicious 
remarks of the accomplilhed Mrs. Montague, in 
her excellent Effay on the Genius and Writings 
of Shakfpeare. 



YiAtV^ 
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King Lear. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Tragedy of Lcar fuppofed not to be originally much 
admired.^^Fewer editions of it than many of Sbak" 
Jpeare*s other plays, "^Leonard Diggs.'-^Downs. — 
Lcar not often aSled in its pri/iineflate,''^'Tate*s 
vanity, '"'Mr, Colman^s Lear.-^^Tate^s fcenes of 
Edgar and Cordelia.^-^Addifon s and Richard/on s 
judgment of Learns catafirophe. — Dr, Johnfon.'"^ 
Counf Ugo'ino.'^Sir Jojhua Reynolds, ^^Garrick, 
''^Lear*! foo/.''"Pf^oodward,'-^Vaffzge explained, 
"^Scene judiciouJJy refored by Mr. Colmanj-^^Tke 
baflard,*^Savagc, r^ His Poem, "^Mr, Steevens^ 
Vr. Warhurton^ and ^Ww.— Unftate my/cif 
explained. — Old fools are babes, &c. difcujfed. 
Choral er of the gentleman'uJher.^^h$^ZT not a 
favourite of the audience in former times •'^Booti* 
fVilis, Mrs. Booth, and Boheme, "^ Mdcilim^s 
opinion of Bobeme^s l^c^v.^^His perfon, voice , and 
manner, "^ Print to Mariamnej-^Mrs. Seymour, ^'^ 
§luitfs Lear^^Booth in uttering Learns curfe in* 
ferior to Garrick,"^Po'welPs Lear, "^Meaning of 
fome pajfages, '""Sop of moon fliine.— Barber- 
monger.— Enormous (late, &c.— Ti^ htperior 
worth of Rentes chara^er.'^WinJIone.^^^orianfby. 
^^Sparks.-'^Mr, Home Tooke.^-^Clar^e.'^^Ed^ 
gar's difguife, "^Tricks of old impofiors ^^Gar* 
rick's bappy refioration of a paffage.^^ttAtx* 
bcftcd explalned,'^Wortblefs penftoners. 

NOT* 
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N, 



OTWITHSTANDINO the tragedy of 
King Lear is univerfally efteemed to be one 
of Shakfpeare's nobleft prodaSionSf I cannot 
help fufpeding that it was not held in equal re- 
gard^ or at lead not fo much followed, v^hen 
firft brought on the ftagc, as many other of 
our author's pieces which are not fuperior to it in 
merit. Mr. Steevens fpeaks only of two editions 
of Lear in quarto, prior to the editions of our 
author's works in folio, 1623. Man^ of his lefs 
perfed efforts were given to the public five or fix 
times before the publication of the folio. None 
of his contemporaries, who have come down to us 
have mentioned th^s mafterpiece of plot, paflion, 
and moral. If any traces of that kind could 
have been found, the accurate Mr. Malone 
would have inferted them in his new-raifcd mo- 
nument to the memory of Shakfpcare, the large 
fuppicment to his works. Leonard Diggs, in a 
rapturous vifion, prophefied eternity to our au- 
thor in the following lines prefixed to the edition 
df Hammings and Condell : 



^Tbis book) 



When Brafs and marble fade, (hail make thee look 
Fnjh t9 all agesy vben p^fterity 
Shall lotbtvthat^i mew^ think all is prodigy 
That is mt Skakfptare^s. ■ 

And, in another copy of verfes, prefixed to his 
poems, in which the fame author has pointed out 
fix or feven of his principal charaSers,he has taken 
no notice of Lear: however, as he has likewif? omit- 
ted others of great importance, I (hall not infift upon 
an argument fo very uncertain. Downsj in his Rof- 

cius 
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cius Anglicanusy will enable me to go farther^ 
and upon fafcr ground. He tells us that, about 
the year 1663, King Lear was aded, at the 
Duke's Theatre, as Sbak/peare wrote it. The 
principal charaScr was doubtlefs rcprefented by 
Betterton, he being at the head of the com- 
pany. But Downs is filcnt as to the efFcS pro- 
duced by this play j though he enlarges fomc- 
what upon the Othello of Hart, and more upon 
the Hamlet and Henry VIII. of Bctterton. The 
fuccefs of Macbeth is alfo particularized by this 
ftage-hiftorian. It fliould feem then that even 
the aSion of a Betterton could not fupport 
a play, vnxh a cataftrophe fo Clocking and terrible 
to human nature. 

That Lear in its priftine ftatc was not often 
reprefcnted, foon after the reftoration, we may 
then rcafonably infer from Downs : and, till 
Tate produced his alteration of this play, it had 
to all appearance been laid a(ide and negleded 
as unprofitable to the players. Tate himfelf 
feems to have been a ftranger to its merit till he 
had examined it, and found a new-difcovercd 
trcafure of jewels unftrung and unpoliihed, as 
he oftentatioudy informs us. Though the man 
is to be laughed at for his vanity, in pretending 
to mend Shakfpeare, and, efpecially for claiming 
the play as his own, which, he does in th^ title 
to one of his pieces ; yet, it mud be confefled, 
that weak as he is, he has refcued the play from 
that oblivion to which the aSors had configned 

it. . . / 

Mr. Colman has within thefe few years print- 
ed an altered Lear of his own, with <nany 
judicious reftorations from the original copy. * I 
heartily wilh he had not taken fuch a diuikc to 

the 
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the paffion of Edgar for Cordelia; he would 
have refcued that Iove«pIany which I think a 
good one> from meaner hands^ and given a new 
luftre to the play. Even Mr. Colman was^ after 
mature deliberation, obliged to make Lear end 
happily. The lovers of Cordelia in the old play 
do not furely make a more refpedable figure than 
Edgar ; Burgundy is jutl (hewn to be defpifed. 
The King of France too had fojourned long in 
the court of Lear, and, though he difplays a 
-generous concern for Cordelia's unfortunate fitu- 
ation, he feems to have made no previous de- 
claration of his paffion to her, the lady likewife 
manifefts no other regard for him than giving 
her hand and complying with her deftiny. 
The paffion of Edgar and Cordelia is hap- 
pily imagined ; it (Irongly conneds the main 
plot of the play, and renders it more intereft- 
ing to the fpedators ; without this, and the 
confequent happy cataftrophe, the alteration of 
Lear would have been of little worth ; bcfidcs, 
after thofe turbulent fcenes of refentment, vio- 
lence, difobedience, ingratitude, and rage, be- 
tween Lear and his two eldeft daughters, with 
the king's confequent agony and diftradion, the 
unexpeSed interview of Corfclia and Edgar in 
ad III. gives a paufe of relief to the harraffed 
and diftreiTed minds of the audience. It is a 
gleam of funfhine and a promise of fair weather 
in the midft of ftorm and tempeft. I have feen 
this play rcprcfcnted twenty or thirty times, 
yet I can truly affirm that the fpeftators always 
difmifled the two lovers with the moft rapturous 
applaufe. Befides, it (h^ulJ be obfervcd, that, 
without fuch an intervention as this, the adion 
of the play woald fall too heavily upon Lear, 
who ftands in need of all the relief yjIvvcK x!cv^ 
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condud of the fable can afibrd him. Asa wriccr 
of plays, a fcholar, and critic, I will not compare 
Mr. Garrick to Mr. Col man; as a man experienced 
in the condu£^ of a theatre, and one who well un- 
tlerftood what would bed; plcafc the tafte of an 
audience, I mull fuppofe him equal if not fupcr 
rior to all competition. He long confidered the 
advantages and difaJvantages which might flow 
from the exclufion or the retaining the Iccnes of 
Tate in q'iCi'bioni and, after well-weighed rc- 
fleSion, h t*^ought proper to preferve the great- 
eft part of them. 

The judgment of Addifon, who has flatly 
given his opinion againft Tate's alteration of the 
cataftrophe, is not to be implicitly relied on. In 
an cflTay or two in the Spedator, concerning 
dramatic writing and poetical jufticc, this excel- 
lent author has taken the melancholy fide of the 
•queftion, and is in my opinion too great an advo- 
cate for the poifoned bowl and the bloody dagger. 

The pathetic Richardfon, in his Clarifla, has 
embraced Addifon's opinion, relative to the ca- 
taftrophe of Lear. I fliall beg leave to oppofc to 
thcfe writers the judgment^f one, whofe fuperio- 
rity in critical knowledge is univerfally allowed : 
Dr. Johnfon obferves^ that a play, in which the 
wicked profper and the virtuous mifcarry, may 
dou*btlefs be good, becaufe it is a juft reprefcnta- 
tion of the common events of human life ; but 
fince, fays this writer, all reafonable beings na- 
turally love juftice, I cannot eafily be perfuaded, 
that the obfervation of juftice makes a plav worfe, 
or that, if other excellences arc equal, the audi- 
ence will not always rife better pleafed from the 
final triumph of perfecuted virtue. He proceeds 
to fay that, in the prefent cafe, the public has de- 
cided; Cordelia^ from the lime of Tate^ has al- 
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^ays retired with vtQory idBid felifety* He-&rthcr 
fays, that, many years ,iSLQQ, he was h Rocked 
by Crtrdclia*s death, that he knows not whether 
he ever endured to read again the lafl fcencs of 
I he play till he undertook to revife them as an 
• editor. JobnfonandStee*oens'*s Sbakfpear^, vol. IX. 
p. 566. la ft edition. 

If thefe fcenes are really fo affli^ing to a mind 
■of fcnfibility in the clofet, what would they pro- 
duce in aSion? What exquifite grief and unut- 
terable horror would fuch a painter as Garrick^ 
in the laft fcene of the play, have raifed in the 
bread of a fpeSator ? Who can endure to look 
for any connderablc time at the agonising woe 
in the countenance of Count Ugolino, drawn 
by the inimitable pencil of Reynolds ? But were 
you to produqe that fubjed on the ilag^, in adi- 
on, none but a heart of marble ccuild fuflain it* 
The calailrophes of Shakfpeare and Tate arc 
flrongly marked in the following lines, fpoken by 
Edgar to Albany, in the laft a^ of the play: 

This would hflve^9m''dft period 
To fach as love cot Ibrrow. 

That is, fucb as ds not love fofi^d upon tneian^ 
€bo/y. 

* " ■ But another^ 

.1*0 amplify too much, would make qtsicb more, 
Aad top extremity. 

forfiab people the cup of^ hitternejs tnuft overflow 
i^pleafe them. 

The cruel never fhed tears, it is true, but to 
ibe coAtinuaHy weeping is more than humanity 
can bear. The flaughter of chara&crs in the laft 
aft of the old Lear too much refembles the con^. 

Vol. II. C d>i6L<st^ 
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clufion of Tom Thumb ; for no man of any 
confequence is left alive except Albany and Ed« 
gar. 

It was once in contemplation with Mr. Garrick 
to reftorc the part of tlje fool, which he defigned 
for Woodward, who promifed to be very chafte 
in his colouring, and not to counterad the ago- 
nies of Lear : but the manager would not hazard 
fo bold an attempt ; he feared, with Mr. Colman, 
that the feelings of Lear would derive no advan- 
tage from the buffooneries of the parti -coloured 
jcftcr. * 

FRANCE. 



>45«re her oflTence 



Maft be of fuch onnatorai degree 

That monfters it ; or yoor fore-voach*d tffedioa 

7all into taint. 

The King of France does by no means charge 
Lear with vouching affedion for Cordelia, which 
he did not feel, as Dr. Johnfon fcems to interpret 
the paffage : his meaning is; that either flic, 
who was fo lately your darling and your deareft 
child, muft have committed fome enormous of- 
fence, or you muft be cenfurcd for placing your 
affeSions upon one who did not poffefs thofe qua- 
lities which your fondnefs has attributed to her. 

After the King has returned with Burgundy 
and France, and a fliort converfation between 
Cordelia and her two elder fifters has taken place, 

Shakfpeare 

* In all probability, Nokes, mfhtfe face ^oai a ctmidf^ tOiti 
the Fool with Betterttn's Lear t if fp, wc may (ocfv the cos* 
fequeoce* 
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Shakfpcare thought proper to prepare the audi- 
ence for the outrageous ads of difobcdience and 
cruelty, committed by Goneril and Regan againft 
their father, in a (hort fcene, wherein the tem- 
pe^rs of the two ladies are unfolded, and their in- 
tention to be conjunS in the treatment of their 
father declared ; this neceflary dialogue Mr. Col- 
nian has judicioufly prefervcd, but it cfcaped the 
diligence of Mr. Garrick. 

* 

Scene IL Edmund's foliloquy. 

EDMUND*. 

Thou, Natore, art rny goddefs I 

Why baflard T wherefore haje f 
Who, in the lady fteaith of nature, take 
More compolition and fierce quality 
Than doth within a dull, dale, tir*d, bed 
Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops. 
Got \ween afleep and wake ! 

Some of the warmeft and mod poetical lines, 
in Savage's poem of the Caftard, are little more 
than a paraphrafe of Edmund's foliloquy. 

Bleft be the baftard^s birth, through wonMrous ways 
He (hines excentric like the comet*8 blase \ 
No fickly fruit of faint compliance he,- 
He*s ftampM in nature^ naint with extacy ; 
He lives to build, not boaft, a generous race^ 
Ko tenth tranlmitter of a foolifli face. 
He kindling from within requires no flame^ 
He glories in a baftard*8 glowing name. 



' ■ 
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In the Revenger's Tragedy, firft printed in 
t6o7, Spurto, the Baftard, feys. 



-Adultery is my nature ; 



Faith, if the truth werrknown, I was begot 
AfterfoaegloCtonovs dinger, fome ftirring dKh 
Was my 6rfl: father, when deep health&went round, 
And Udies cheeks were paiated red with wine. 
Their toogoes, as fliort and nimble as their heels. 
Uttering words fweet and thick. * 

Mr. Stcevens juftly refutes Dr. Warburton's 
opinion of Shakfpeare's intending to make Ed- 
mund a confirmed atheift. The ftrange wifli of 
Vanini, that he had been born a baftard, which 
the dodor has quoted in his notes on Edmund's 
fpeech of baflaixly, and contains fomcthing very 
like Shakfpeare, is "brought to prove the divinity 
of our poet's genius, which foretold (as it were) 
Mfhzt fuch an atheift as Vanini would fay. With 
fubmiflion, this is all gratis didum. The reader 
of this foliloquy may eafily perceive that Edmund 
fufficieritly feels the difgracc of ilfegitimaoy, but 
that he is billing to make the bcft of it^ and af- 
fefts to embrace that ivith a hearty good-wili^ 
which he would fain, if in his power^ throw 
afide ; and this is human natur^: how many af- 
fe€b to be fond of, or laugh ^, a blemiui pf 
birth, or an accident of time, which they cannot 
avoid ? Shakfpeare makes Richard the Third 
talk with unconcern of his crooked back and 
bandy legs, and take pleafure in defiant ing on bis 
«w« deformity* 

GLOSTER. 

• Vide Mft Reed^s tccuritc edition of Dodfley^s oJA playt» 
VOL IV. 
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G L O S T B R. 

1 would mfiaU myfelf to be m t d«c refolotion. 

I cannot be convinced that any of the comraefi* 
tators hare given a proper folution of the word 
unflate. 

The Earl, between his regard for a Ton whom 
he tenderly loves, afid the evidence produced by 
Edmund of his difobcdience and undutifui btha* 
viour, is in a (late of perplexity and the mod 
doubtful anxiety. Therefore he intrcats Edmund 
to make ufc of all his art and contrivance to dif- 
cover the real difpofition of Edgar. To obtain 
the knowledgre of this truth he makes ufc of an 
exprodion which is of the fame import with one 
often ufed upon, (imilar^ or indeed {lighter, occa« 
iione. ** To know the truth of this or that mat-« 
*' ter^ I would give ail I am worth in the world ; 
'' for then I fliall know what to do." And this. 
18, I think,, the true meaning of unjlaic nkjfelf to 
b^ in a dm vtfolutM. 

Scene III. 

Q O XT X ]^ I L« 



r| \]ff. my. Wrt^ 
Qlctfool^ trt babe* t^tioy tod a«ft be «•*<{ 
With checks, as flttteTief, when they are fees, abtta*d. 

Two notes of fome length arc employed upon 
this paflage by Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnfon, 
neither of which is fatisfeftory : the laft commen- 
tator indeed feems to imagine that the author 
tlid not think thefe lines worth his correding, and 
for that reafon threw them away : but, this is 
getting rid of a difficulty at the expencc of the 

I 3 P^^^- 
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poet. I think the following explanation will get 
fomcthing like fcnfe out of thcfe obfcurc lines : 

Old people, fays Groneril, when turned to dot- 
age, mud be managed with the fame controul, 
and checked in the fame manner we do grois 
flatterers, who overflioot the mark. The firft arc 
peevifli and troublefome from decay of their facul- 
ties, and the others arc offenfive from their want 
of difcretion. 

Aai. Scene IV. 

Enter Steward, or Ofwald# 

The Steward is a ncceflary implement em- 
ployed by the poet to carry on the plot : I have 
fccn it aCTcd by fcvcral eminent players, Yates* 
Shuter, King, Dodd, &c. but the charader is 
fo diftafteful, and by the comedians falfely fup- 
pofed to be unimportant, that all- of them, of 
any note, no fooner get into the part but they 
grow tired and withdraw from it. He generally 
enters the ftage in a carelefs difengaged manner, 
humming a tune, as if on purpofc to give um- 
brage to the King by his ncgleS of him. Vernon 
was impudently negligent and charaderiftically 
.provoking in Ofwald ; however he grew too 
great for the part ; and it is now a3ed by an in- 
ferior player. 

STEWARD. 

ril not be ftrack, my lord 1 

KENT. 

Kor tript neither, yovi hfifitt'hali f>lajen 

By 
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By this low term of bafe foot-l/a/i player Kent 
fneans^ that be rifembies a fellow wbo, in ended^ 
'Uouring to kick the bladder or ball, miffiss bis aim 
and tumbles down. 

C o N £ R I L. 



■Pat it on 



By your allowance. 

Encourage it by your authority* 

IDEM. 



■ I I --More like a tavern, or t brothel^ 
Than a graced palace.- 

Morc rcfcmbling ahoufe of difordcrly entertain^ 
mcnt than the refidencc of a prince, where all 
things ihould be managed with order, grace, and . 
decoruixu 

LEAR. 
Retry Bature, dear goddef*, hear t father t 

Much has been faid by Downs, by the Tatler^- 
by Cibber, and others, of Bettertonsuncommoa 
powers of a3ion and utterance in federal of 
Shakfpeare's principal parts, particularly Hamlet^ 
Macbeth, Othello, and Brutus, but no writer 
has taken notice of his exhibition of Lear; a 
part of equal confequence, and requiring as per- 
fe6k (kill in the player as any of them. I am aU 
mod tempted to believe that this tragedy, not- 
withftandmg that Tate's alterations were ap' 
proved, was not in fuch an equal degree of fa- 
vour, with the public, as Hamlet, Othello, and 
many other of our poet's dramas. The Speda« 
tors, when they were firft publiflied, -contained 

I 4 theatrical 
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theatrical advrrtifcmentii, but' i^ Lear is^ I be- 
lieve^ to be (bund anaonf^ft them; had it been a 
favourite tragedy, Wilks, after the death of 
Betterton, would, in all probabilit}% have feized 
Lear for his friend John Mil^s ; and this would 
have fcrvcd the double purpofe of elevating his 
favourite and of deprcffing^ Booth, whofe pretcn- 
lions to the charaSer were itiorfe juft. It is* in 
vain, therefore, to talk of Betterton^s Lear, for 
we know nothing of it. After Booth became 
Wilks's brother-manager, he could then taJk to 
him as an eqpal, and claim fuch parts as were 
due to his merit : and^ fome time after he had ac- 
quired a fhare in the patent, he undertook the re- 
prefentation'of Lear, and was much admired in 
it. Ris Cordelia was Mrs. Booth ; ifae was well 
fuitcdj by the agreeable ilefs of her perfoii, her 
voice, and manner of fpeaking, to feveral of the! 
loft and gentler females^ fuch as Ophelia in Ham« 
let, and Selima in Tamerlane : however, I thii.k 
Ihe was rather a cold- afbrcfs in tragedy ; in co- 
mody (he difplayed* » pleafingf vivacity and eie- 
gant deportment, that charmed- the public long f. 
in I he Harriet of Ethercgd's Sir Fopling flutter 
ibe fang fome of ttie London- ories^ very agreo^ 
ably; but her chief excellence confifted^n a gpaco«' 
ful manner of dancing, k was^ faid of booths^ 
who would fometiities aS laBily^ that Lear was 
one of thofe parts which- he never (lighted. But» 
however exoelient Booth's performance of this 
charaSer wa6, he had no mean competitor in a 
young adory who, from fmall beginnings, rofe 
to a^ very hi^ degree of edimation with the pub-> 
lie. 

Anthony Boheme was* firfl taken notice of 
air feme booth, either in Bartholomew or South* 

wark 
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wark fav» for a aoaaaer of facakiag and ading 
fupciier to hk fitnaticm. Air. Sich em^ojcd 

him firft at a verj k>w ialaiyj bnt his great merit 
fooa lAcreaicd kis income. As he was an origi- 
nal aSor aad aet aa aoricalar imitator* his mas* 
ncr of aBing Lear was very diScrent from that of 
Booth. Mr. ^iarklin fpcaks of Bohcme*a ftage* 
abilities w';rh grra: sp^piobatioa. To his 
Lear he garc a tts'i, h; sijf, of the an- 
tique. In b * prr>s.-ft h^ vai taii, his features 
were ezprc£\-?j vxs: xxiitiiainf oT the venerable 
caft, which ri,rt wzt 2&d a^xhcritr to the va- 
rious iituaiiOf-t a::il pftfSoiii of the charader ; the 
tones e: hi* ^ry^-z ve«y zqiiWy poTcrml and har- 
monious, aa'2 hL» 'vho'e a^ioj^'uited to the age 
and feelir.i^i cf Lear. I xve-^rfaw a portrait of 
this yerv 7al<^ie comedian. But there is an en^ 
graving to :he iecond edition of Mariamne* by 
' Vertue, ;rc!na drawing of his own, which esihi- 
bited feme ct the principal chambers in that tra« 
ged/j and oon isnlike the adors who rcprefcnted 
thcaiy paricjfarl/ Herod and ^fa^iamnc by Bo- 
heme aad Mrs. Seym.our. The ligiiri* and coun- 
tenance ci Eoheme appears majeilic and exprc!'* 
£ve. Qain, who had acted Gloiler in the fame 
play mtxf jear» with great approbation of the 
public^ was after the death of Boheme, pcrfuaded 
to Xfj h\i abilities in Lear. No lei's than twenty^ 
two rehe^rfals were demanded by hiiu ; but he, 
being at chat time young and d.iiipated, attended 
only two of them. He fell infinitely fhort of his 
predeceflbr in almoft every fcene of Lear. Quiti 
felt neither the tender nor the violent emotions of 
the foul, and therefore (hould not have hazarded 
his reputation in a pirt for which nature unfitted 
him. However^ as he was a man of undeniable 

J J nierit 
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merit and an excclkht fpeaker, 'he did not fo en- 
tirely oflTcnd as to throw himfelf out of public fa- 
vour. Booths who was an a3or of genius^ and 
though a^^rofefTed admirer of Betterton almoft to 
idolatry^ had too much judgment to copy or fer- 
vilely imitate his adion. He has been known to 
read a fccne in a part^ aded by Betterton^ in that 
great adores manner^ to the admiration of his 
hearers ; but, when afked why he would not fo 
reprefent a chara3er throughout, his conftant 
anfwcr was, that it was too much for him. He 
floie what he could from his great exemplar, and 
fitted it to hi§ own powers and manner, juft as 
that agreeable aSor, William Powell, did by 
Garrick. In utt|Ug the imprecation on Gone- 
ril. Booth was m^ rapid than Garrick, his fire 
was ardent and his feelings were remarkably en- 
ergetic, but they were not attended with thofc 
ilruggiings of parental aiFcdion, and thofe pow- 
erful emotions of confliding paffions, fo vifible in 
every look, adion, and attitude, of our great 
Rofcius. I have heard certain critics complain, 
that, in pronouncing this denunciation, Garrick 
was too deliberate, and not fo quick in the emif- 
iion of his words as he ought to have been ; that 
he did not yield to that impetuofity which his par- 
ticular iituation required. But we ihould refled, 
that Lear is not agitated by one paffion only, 
that he is not moved by rage, by grief, and in- 
dignation, (ingly, but by a tumultuous combi- 
nation of them all together, where all claim to be 
beard at once, and where one naturally interrupts 
the progrefs of the other. Befides, the lines are 
fo full of rich and diftind matter, that few men 
can Foll them off with any degree of fwiftnefs. 

Shakfpeare^ 
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Shakfpcare^ we Ihould confider> too^ wrote them 
for the mouth of. one who was to aflunie the ac- 
tion of an old man of fourfcore^ for a father as 
well as a monarchy in whom the moft bitter exe- 
crations are accompanied with extreme anguiA^. 
with deep iighs^ and involuntary tears. Garrick 
rendered the curfe fo terribly affcfting to the au*- 
dience^ that, during his utterance of it, they 
feemed to flirink from it as from a blaft of light- 
ning. His preparation for it was extremely af- 
fcQing ; his throwing away his crutch, kneeling 
on one knee, clafping his hands together, and 
lifting his eyes towards heaven, pre fen ted a pic- 
ture worthy the pencil of a Raphael. 

In Barry's pcrfonating Lear, his figure was- 
dignified and venerable : his manner of fpeaking 
this celebrated imprecation was impreflSve ; but his 
voice wanted that power and flexibility which va- 
ried paffion requires. His paufes and broken in- 
terruptions of fpecch, of which he was extremely 
enamoured, fomctimes to a degree of impro- 
priety, were at times too inartificially repeated ; 
nor did he give that terror to the whole which the 
great poet intended (hould predominate. 

Powell's King Lear ought not to be forgotten, 
it was a fair promifcof fomething great in future. 
He had about him the l)iloflbms of an excellent 
ador; many fcenes of the choleric king were 
well adapted to his fine conceptions of the paf* 
fions, and efpecially thofe qf the foftcr kind. 
Had he lived till now we ihould not have regret- 
ted quite fo much the lofs of our great tragic 
aiQors, Garrick and Barry. 



Dr* 
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Dr. FtmkWtt tbi'nis iiothiw;; cM' etched thcr 
bkrerivers of OEdr^usV ^Htdrat'iOn df his t^of foils, 
ercept perhaps the curfe of Lear oh bis daughter : 
from th€ fcikmlng extrad the reader may perhaps 
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■ ' ■ ' M ethtlmc^ thotf worft, 
I'hoo moft tbtndoned of the foot of men. 
Be ^ne ftwty, «id with thee betr this cnrfe 
Which here I do proooaoce : To Argas ne^er 
Mty*it thon return I never mty Thebes be tltint I 
Soon mfty*ll thou p«ri(h by t brother's hand t 
Slaying die fltyer ! mtf dtrk Erebus 
Receive them both 1 And now on yon I ctll. 
Ye goddcfles rever*d t and thon, OMtrsI 
Thov, who hail raisM the bitter ftrife betweea 
Ikfy imph>Qs ibnti bear witnefs to my words 1 

Fraaklin^t tranflation of Sopboclet'^i 
OEdipns Cokmeus* 

In Lear*s curfe there are two or three pai&ig99 
en which I ihatl ofier fomething. 

LEAR. 
Create hej^ ibild tfStittnl 

That is^ malicious and difobedient. 

I O B M. 



•That it may live 



And prove a thwart dilnatnred torment to her I 

Something like this is to be found in the exe* 
cration pronounced on iacrilegious perfons amon^^ 
the Greeks. 



IDEM. 
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X D £ Ift. 

l%e mnemei WMtaduip ef f faAer's cnriii 

Fierce every kA abwit ihc« 1 

The incurable ezecratioas of a parent. The 
curfcs of parents amongft the ancients were 
greatly dreaded, for thcj urcre fuppofcd to he 
alfirays fulfilled. 

Aa n. 

£ D If u ir !>• 

la casmsg I bsA drfw my ivord upon yae. 

I mud feeia t? be toct enemy, though I am 
not, left my fsrVer (hould fufpcd me to be in 
confcderacT w::h too. 

Scene VI. 

R E o A K. 

Threaifiag dsrk night. 

This is a metaphor plainly borrowed from the 
thre^inir of a nttdle. Our1>iifincfS| (kys Rtgan, 
h of fiicii importance, that it obliges us to traTel 
by ni|^, though it be as difficult fo keep the 
fight towA in darkntCs as if is to hit the eye of a 
needle without a fteady hand and a proper threack 
This I thank is our author's meaning. 

Kent and Ofwald* 

This incident of a quarrel between the two mef- 
fengers from Lear and Goneril is admirably con* 
trivcd to advance the bufincfs or plot of the play, it 

con- 
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contributes to open the charader of Regan more 
at large, and of Cornwall, who was hitherto un- 
known : it alfo prepares the reader for the grand 
fcene of terror which concludes zGt IL 

KENT. 
rU make t fop of the moonAiine of yo<. 

This was in all probability, in Shakfpeare's 
days, a proverbial expreffion. A mouthful of 
moonlhine was firft introduced, I believe, into con- 
verfation, by a member of the Irifli Parliament, 
foon after the revolution : this fignifies a bite at a 
Jhadow: by the other, Kent means, that, by the 
help of the moony he 'will difpatch him as quickly at 
hewoulieatamorfelofbreacL 

IDEM. 
You mat (lave 1 

Mr. Stcevens has interpreted the word neat very 
juftly hy finical^ which is a certain impertinence 
kt drefs and behaviour. 

Neatoefs itfelf impertinent in him. Fori. 

This is farther explained above by glafs-gazing, 
and this too will help us to the meaning, if I 
miftake not, of barber-monger, a fellow, whofe 
hair is powdered and curled moil exadly; what 
the French term bien poudri. So Mark Antony, 
when mnft completely prepared by drefs to mcc^ 
Cleopatra, is faid by ^nobarbus to be barbe/d: 



*.: 



IDEM; 
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IDEM. 

Thouwhorefon zedy thou unneceiTary letter. 

Unneccflary bccaufe compounded of- two other 
letters^ S, D. Grammarians tell us the Doric 
Zcta is compofed of thefe two letters. 

IDEM. 

Spare my grey beardy yon vfag'taiL 

This word is of the fame fignification^ I believc> 
as bob'taily which is a cant term for an eunuGb 
or any impotent perfon. Shakfpearc makes this 
Ofwaid an abftraft of all vices of the word kind,, 
and perhaps he might mean the fame thing as Ju-^ 
venal does by the word ceventem. 

•«^Ego te ceventemy Sexte, verebor K 

Javeoal Sat. II. 

REGAN. 

Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in tfa^ir plainneft 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty (illy ducking obfervants 
Who (bretch their duties nicely. 

The fellow who affeQs the charaQer of a pfain 
downright man, who calls himfelf John Blunt, 
is more to be guarded dgainft than the fupple flat* 
tercr, who watches your looks to flicw his ready 
obedience to your commands, and ftretches his 
duty to a ridiculous excels to gain fome reward 
for his pains. 

Regan admits that both characters are worth* 
lefs, but the latter, (he fays, is far Icfs dangerous 
than the former. 
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KENT. 

"NoBC of there luguei csa cowircU^ 
But A>ftx is tkeif fport. 

The hrave plam boncft snaA rs the butt of the 
mod dcfpicftbte wretches* 

I D £ M» 



MrfatMti 



i^Iotking atiaoft feet mlraclce 



But mifcry.' 

That is> misfortune rs induflrious» and is ever 
on the ^atch, and difcovers that, to which bufy 
profperity cannot attend. 

RENT [reading A LETTER.} 



>Aad (htU find tune, 



From this rtfrmm/^tf/c— feekiog to give 
Kenaedtes* " i ■ 

Kent, upon looking on the letter from Cor- 
delia, fays that (he has been informed of his 
courfc. Cordelia could have poflibly learned no 
more, than that the generous kent had difguifed 
himfelf to ferve at all hazards his injored maAer, 
together with the infolent behaviour of Goncril 
to her father* Regan had not as yet feen Lear; 
confcquently her condud could not be ari^igned 
by the name of enormoui rule^ as Mr. Steevens 
imagines ; nor could Cordelia know what pafled 
in this laft fcene. Dr. Johnfon has rightly inter- 
preted the word enormous hy fometbing umvonted 
and out of rale. Cordelia plainly intimates, 
that as foon as ibe could difburthen herfelf fron> 
that weight of pomp and ceremony which at- 
tended b£r new dignity of queen of France, flie 

would 
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>oiitd immediately endeavour to correft thofc 
evils which the ungratcfu! and wicked condod 
of Goncril had hrought upon her father. 

It is the peculiar privilege of Shakfpeare t") draw 
charaScrs" of the mod fingniar form, and fuch 
as, though acknowledged to come from nature's 
mint, had never entered into the mind of &ny 
other writer, antienc or modern. This man 
combined; in his imagination, all the poflibilities 
of human a6lion with all the varieties of fttuation 
and paffion. It is in this wonderful creative 
-faculty that he- excels all dramatic writers. Ho 
alone fcems to have difcerned how far the cxcr- 
cifc of the nobleft qualities of the mind could 
and ought to prr>cced. The gencrofity of Kent 
is not t^ be matched in any other drama, anticnt 
cr modern. The man who has the courage, in 
the face of acourf, to reprove his prince for an 
ad of folly, violence, and tnjuftice, after being 
condemnard* by him to perpetual banifhment for 
his honeft freedom, apprehenlive left fome ilt 
confcqiKni^s Ihould attend his mafter's ra(h 
condu€t, ^flbmies a mean difguife wuh no other 
view thair to fcrvc him in his utmoft need, to 
wait upon him as his menial fervant, and to do 
him all fervilc offices his neccffities ffaould require. 
No man will think fo meanly of human nature 
a^not? tx> acfenowledgc that virtue fo difintcrcfted 
16 the: grcpwrh of humanity. None but a Shak- 
fpeare ev^jr conceived fo noble an example of 
pcrfifting goodncfs and generous fidelity. 

The name of the comedian who originally 
reprefented Kent is as much unknown as that of 
any other early performer in the tragedy. Win- 
ilonc, a man of rather Urge bulk, harlh features, 

and 
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and a rough loud voice, who, about thirty ycar^ 
iince, aded Kent when Garrick was the Lear^ 
had a good deal of that manly boldnefs which is 
one ftrtking trait of the part, more efpecially 
when he firft puts on the difguifc ; but he could 
not equally aflume the generous feelings of the 
fympathizing friend, who fuflercd more in his 
mind than did his unhappy and diftrefTed old maf- 
tcr. Branfby, his fucccflbr, more happily cx- 

Ereffed that afFeSionatc humanity which is the 
righteft part of Kent's charaSer- Branfby was 
fpiriced without being boifterous, and blunt with- 
out vulgarity. Luke Sparks had likewife confi- 
dcrable merit in this part. Luke, though no 
fcholar, was a man of firong intelligence, and 
knew how to take poffeflion of a charadcr, but 
he fometimes gave too much hardncfs to his 
manner, his colouring was coarfe, though hi» 
outline was generally exad. I am pleafed to 
find that no ador has copied the particular ftep 
of Sparks, which he too often enlarged into a 
flrut. Sparks acquired a competent fortune^ 
though, I believe, not entirely from ading* 
He retired from the ftage about 'twenty years 
fince, and lived .at Brentford. He died about 
fixteen years ago ; and, with his almoft dying 
breath, begged that the funeral fervice might be 
pronounced over him by Mr. Horne, now Mr^ 
Horne-Tooke. Mr. Clarke is at prcfent a very 
rcfpeftablc reprefenter of Kent's honed fervour 
and generous fidelity. 



Scene 
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Scene III. 

EDGAR, [solus.] 
■I My ftce I will begrime with filth. 

It was the cudom with cheating beggars for* 
merly, and, I believe, is not yet out of pradicc 
with them, to raife artificial fores on their bo- 
dies to move corf^paflion, by burning crowVfoot, 
fpearwort, and fait, together, and, clapping 
them at once on the face, it fretted the (kin; thcn^ 
with a linen rag, which flicks clofc, they tear 
off the (kin and ftrew on a little powder of 
arfenic which gives it an ugly and ill-favoured 
iook : thefe fores are, in the canting phrafe» 
called ciegms^ 

IDEM. 

Strike, in their nvmbM tnd mortifyM bure trmt. 
Pins, wooden pridu, paiia, &c. 

Hypocrify is of all nations and all ages. The 
pradice of the religious cheats, in the Eaft In- 
dies, at this day, is to drive a piece of iron thro* 
fomc part of the body, which for forae time gives 
great pain to the fufferer : thefe rafcals on this 
account are held fo facred that nobody dares of-* 
fend them. 

Scene IV. 

LEAR. 
Qh I how the mother fwells apward to my heirt» 



So 
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So in Julius Caefar, Aa IV. Caffius to Brur- 
tus. 

H»ve yon not love enoagh to betr with me, 

When the rafh humour, which my mother ga^e me. 

Makes me forgetful ? ■■ 

!• £ A R. 

Do you but maf k, how this becomes the houfe ? 
• Dear daughter, I coofefs ttiat I am old| 
Age is unnecefTary : oo my knees I beg. 
Thai you*ll vouchfafe me raiment^ bed, and food. 

^ This prcfcnts to the fpcfbator a mod (Irikirrg 
pidure of an unhappy aged parent, who finds 
himfelf reduced to the neccflky of reprefenting, 
in his own perfon, by zSt'ian^ the abfurdity, as. 
well as wickcdnefs, of his childrens conduft- to 
him. This was a dramatic fituation utterly un- 
known to Booth, Boheme, and Quin, bccaufc 
this aScSing paflage was omitted in Tate's al- 
teration of Lear. It was happily rcftorc* by Mr. 
Garrick, who knew its beauty. He threw him- 
felf on both knees, with his hands clafped,^ and^ 
in a fupplicattng tone, repeated thi& towJiiog^ 
though ironicaf; petition. 

I D E M. 
Thy tenicr-befted nature. 

By befted Mr.Stccvens thinks the author means 
beavi'd; a bofom afi:itated by tender paffions. I 
fuppofc the cxpreffion was intended to fignify 
Jmootbf or foft-bandled, confcquently put here for 
gentlenefs of difpoftihru Heft or bandied % Tcoto- 
nicd bafii BeigicQ beft. Minjbevfs Di^ionary. 



ij>%yk* 
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IDEM. 

Her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort) and notyburn. 

Maffinger, who admired and imitated our 
author, had this paflagc in his eye in his Bafli^ul 
Lover. 



•Let yoor betm^i 



Warm and comfort, not confume, me. 

IDEM. 
•If your fweet fway 



Alkv obedience.' 



Tp Mr. Steevcns's various quotations, in fup« 
port of the old reading allow, in oppofition to 
Dr. Warburton's ballovj, let us add the decifive 
authority of Shakfpcarc himfcif, in hii Timon 
of Athens, hSt V. where the fcnator tells Alci- 
baides, that he ihall be 

AUpw^J fttitb ahjolute ptvttr. 

That is, Invejied with Jupreme authority. 

LEAR. 



To keef) bafe life on foot. 



•And, 'fquire-like, pcnfion beg, 



To beftow a penfion ort virtue and merit is 
conferring honour on the donor and receiver, but 
there furely cannot be a meaner charaSer than 
the man, who, without any fervicc performed to 
his king and country, maintanis himfelf by a 
gratuitous income. 



IDEM* 
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IDEM. 
•Touch me with noble anger. 



Dr. Warburton is continually making our old 
bard deeply vcrfed in antient learning-, and 
particularly in the^orc abftrufc parts of mytho- 
logy. Shakfpcarc's meaning in this place is very 
obvious f let me, fays Lear» finding himfelf give 
way to the weaknefs of humanity occafioned by 
his daughters unexampled infolence and cruelty , 
bear my misfortunes like a king and a man, 
by requiting difobedience and ingratitude with 
wrath, refentment, and revenge, and not melt 
into tears, (ighs and womanifh lamentations. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Nunclc.—- C©«r/ holy-water.^^ Caitiff'.^'^^Dmved 
from the ItaHan,''^Nero an angler in the infernal 
regions.'^^-^fVit borrowed from iMcian.'^'^'Tom 
Brown.'^Deprivation of Jigbt^ a Norman pumjb'^ 
► ment, '"-'William the Coi(qiteror^''^PolymneJior and 
OEdipus.^^Manner of putting out Glojler^s eyes. 
^^Gold'beater^ s Jkin.'^^GloJler by ^in^^Berry-^ 
0/n//V/.— Our mean fccurcs us.— Z^/i^/ ofDry- 
/il?«.— Slaves hcavcn^s ordinance difcujfed.-^^ 
Dover cliff, '^ fear your difpofition.— Af/y?<2/^tf 
of Dr, yobnfon.^^BctteT idiy "^Farther explained^ 
"-"The JletvariFs fidelity. ^^Tbe word attached. 
—But to the girdle do the gods inherit.— -Sr^^- 
tome quoteds'^^Edgar generous, ^-^Womari s wilL^^ 
T^he mojl pathetic of all interviews.'-^Soul in 
blifs. — — Purgatory, •— Greek tragedians, — Sbak^ 
fpeare*s cbara^ers fiiperior to all otbers.^^Garrick 
inimitablej-'^Mrs, Gibber^ s CordeUa.'^-^Mrs. Da- 
vies. — Burbage and Taylor. — frilks, — *■ George 

Powell.'-"' Smith, - "Ryan. Imvard. Reddijb. 

Sbakfpeare a moraliji, "-'Edmunds remorJe^^^Tom 
Walker. ''"Paffages explained.-'''Tati s additional 
fcenes.-'—'Garrick^ s look and a^ion.-"'Old Lear 
{hall be a king agam.'" Particular refpe^ paid 
to the tragedy of Lear. — Garrick^j mafierpiec€.—» 
Three cbaraSlers. "-Martyrs to virtue^'-^Story of 
a young a£irefs. 



\^^\*^ 
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POOL. 



O «Mc/r, court iiolytwiter, in m. dry houfey is better than tbt 
rain-water out of door. 

^^ UN C LEj or uncle,, w^s foriwcrly^a provin* 
cial term of regard- from. the lowcft of jhc people 
to their fuperiorss and. not yet obfolctc in (bme 
parts of Shropftiirq, .&c. By court • bx)Iy-watc^ 
being better than rain-water, the .Fck)I i plainly 
\vi(hes that Lear would return to his daughters ; 
for flattery, he infinuatcs, is better in a warm 
houfe than plain dealing in the oiidft >of a 
ftorm. 

-ICE N T. 



-Man*8 nature cannot carry 



The afili£lion nor the fear. 

It is not in humanity to endure the violence 
or the affright which attends fuch a dreadful 
ftorm. 

* LEAR. 

^Mttiffy ^ake to pieces. 

The commentators derive the word caitiff from 
captive, or the French word chetiff. It is. perhaps 
deduced from the Italian word cative, bafe, wick- 
ed, profligate. It is fo underftood by Berkley in 
his Ship of Fools: 

That none wife or good will commit this dSencc s 
Fw ftll are Caytiffet that are of this lewd fort. 



ID£M. 
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I » K M. 



Poor fool tad ksuLftf I fcave one part la ny hetrt 
Thai** forry yet fiar thee. 

Amidft aD his afflidions, Lear rccoIIeSs Chat he 
has brought misfortune and fuflerance on thofe 
who ufed to look up to him for proteSion and 
kindnefs. This is one of thofe happy touches of 
Shakfpeare, where humanity triumphs over fel* 
filhnefs ; and^ it is to fuck abundant moral and 
pathetic applications to our feelings^ that he owes 
a great part of that preference we give him over 
all other dramatic writei> 

Scene VI. • 

EDGAR. 

Fraterrtt$ ctlls me, and tells me, Nera is tn iDgler ia the Uko 
cf dirknefs. 

This is borrowed from Rabelais ; and it is an 
imitation of him who derived the idea of giving 
trades to emperors, kings, and other great men, 
in the infernal regions, fom Lucian. In his Me- 
nippus feu Nccjomantia, he introduces kings and 
grandees begging, felling falt-fifli, and teach« 
ing elements of learning to fupply their necefli- 
ties. 



feu MfiM fmXX0» sytitMff &c «« 

*' Yoa would have fmiled to fee fome of our 
kings and fatraps turned beggars there, or felling 
lalt-filh for their bread, or teaching fchool, fcol- 
fed at and bnfieted like the meaneft flaves. I 
CQold Icarce contain myfelf when I faw Phih'p of 
Macecbn there> as they pointed him out to 
Vol. IL K mc 
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mc in z comer, healin|^ the wounds cjf old 
flxocs.** 

Franklin's Lucian, vol. I. 8vo. 

This finglc hint of the great prigina! father of 
humour has produced innumerable imitations of 
the fmailcr wits. Tom Brown is perhaps one of 
the beft as well as sjaofk fruitful in this kind of in^ 
fernal dcoller^. 



G 'f. O S T B R. 



. By the kind godt. 

There is no occafion for any oftentatio^ of 
learning or acutenefs here. Kind, is a general 
temi for good, bounteous, mercifu^. 

C O R ^ W A ^ L. 
U|Km theie tjtf of tMac ril fet my hoU 

In fome of the old EngHifli plays, written by 
Mariow, Marfton, Ford, and x^JierSj we find 
{hocking inftances of mutilated limbs, of pulling 
out eyes, &c. but nothing in all Shakfpeare re? 
fembling this fhocking ad of Cornwall. This 
violence, committed againft humanity by the de- 
privation of fi^ht, was, I think, pepjuliar to the 
Normans, and almoft unknown to this ifland till 
the time of William the Conqueror. Our old hif- 
torians relate many terrible barbarities ponunitjted 
by this unrelenting and vidorious tyrant upon his 
unhapf^ EngliXh fubfed^ ; and, amongft many 
other fpecie$ of cruelty, the evulfion pf the e^es 
was not unfrequent. We are told that the purity 
of the Grecian ftage would not permit any tranf* 
adion of this kind to.be brought before the fpec-* 
tutors. But the Polymneflpr, of Eurfpvkjs, 3irhofc 

«ye« 
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eyes are put out bj Hecuba and her maicbf is 
produced to the audience hideoufly lamenting his 
misfortune. The blind OEdipus^ of Sophraes, 
in a pathetic addrefs to Creon and the Chorus^ 
recommends his daughters to their care and pro* 
ledion. 

No authority, of ancient or later date« wUI 
juftjfy the exhibition of a fpedacle which affrighted 
jumire ftrinks fr on u 1 S ome very high reward 
oidgbt to be given to an audience who are obliged 
to view fo difgufting a fight as a human creature 
when his e^es are torn from their lockets ; volun« 
tarily or mvoluntarily, it matters not. The 
cruel and fordid Polymneftor might, indeed, as 
he deferved, have been puniflied with the lofs of 
fight, and not have been brought on the ftage af- 
terwards ; and difmifled, like fome of Shak- 
fpearc's cbara6lers, when dying, with a pro- 
phecy in his mouth. The fpcech of OEdipus, 
after he has palled out his eyes, is really aned« 
ing, but not of fuch excellence as to recompenfc 
the fpedators for fo mortifying a fpeSacle. 

That the tragedy of Lear, as originally writ-^ 
ten, did not pfe^fiTthe audience, when afied^ 
Toon after the Keftoration, by Betterton and his 
company, I have proved, as far as probability 
will warrant me, by Downs : nor can it be fur- 
prizing, that the fpedators (hould be (hocked at 
fo horrible a fi^t as one man flamping upon the 
eyes of another, and at the fame time encouraged 
to proceed in his barbarity by one of the fofter 
lex t After all, Shakfpeare might poffibly contrive 
not to execute this horrible deed upon the ftage, 
though it is fo quoted in the book. He was ex- 
tremely careful of offending the c^c?, as well n$ 
ears, of the ipcQators, by any thmg outrageous. 

K a Gloftcr*s 
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Gloftei^s lofing his eyes is fo eflential to the plot^^ 
that Mr* Colman found it impoffible to throw it 
out. However^ at the prefent, the fufferer is 
forced into fome adjoining room ; and the ears of 
the audience are more hurt by his cries than their 
eyes can be when he is afterwards led on the 
ibge. The gold* beaters fkin/ applied td the 
focKCts^ as if to ftaunch the bleeding, abates 
(bmething perhaps of the hideoufnefs of the fpec- 
tacle. 

I have already faid, that Qp^i^ ^^^ juftly cele- 
brated for his performance of Glofter. He was 
fucceeded by Hulet, a man of great merit in the 
(bck and bufkin. At Drury^lane, the elder MiSs 
aSed Glofter with Booth. Ned Berry, a man of 
very confiderable abilities in a great variety of 
parts, was Garrick's Glofter for many years. 
His countenance was expreffive, his figure large 
and important, his voice fonorous, and his feel- 
ings of paffion full and energetic. When fick- 
nefs deprived the ftage of this valuable man, Mr* 
Garrick called upon the writer of this Mifcellany 
to reprefcnt the part of Gl9fter; the candour of 
the audience gave him much more encourage* 
ment than he expc3ed. 

Aa IV. 

C L O S T £ R. 

w ■ poll «ft *tii feen 



Oar Mf^ fecores OS, and ovr mere defeat 
Prove our commodities. 

Dr. Warburton's mediocre and moderate^ for 

pieafi, arc approved by Mr. Steevcns. I fhould 

wilh to go a little farther t\vatvm€(iiQcrit;^i>x c«m^- 
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tency. Shakfpcare inlendsj in my opinion, by 
this term, that fituatioh in life which is fo low as 
to excite no envy from -rivals or fear from fupejti- 
ors. Inlignificancy of charader land deficiency in 
means are oft en^ Ibelje^e, according to the mind 
of Glofter, real advantages. 

If more were neceffary to eftablifli this interpre- 
tation of the word m^/sriz, two lines, attributed to 
Dryden, in the altered Macbeth, and fpoken by 
Macduff when he takes leave of his wife, will, I 
hope, be deemed not foreign to the purpofe ; 

Yon to your weaknefs all yottr fafety owe. 
As grafs efcapes the fey the by being low. 

IDEM. 

Let the fuperdnons and Init-dicted man, 
Vfhoftames hcaven't trdiMaMcty 5c c« 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a happier 
expreffion than that of Jlaving the ordinance ofkea* 
veni though Dr. Warburton would . fubftitute 
hntoe ; and Dr. Johnfon thinks, tojtave an ordi* 
nance may fignify to flight or ridicule it. But the 
contemptuous hypocrite makes the laws of heaven 
his property ; he puts them on for convenience, 
and throws themafide for the fame purpofe; they 
are his (talking horfe, to reach what he aims at ; 
for this reafon, they are, with great propriety, 
termed Yi^ficeoes^ whom he abufes at will. Mr. 
Steevcns rightly obferves, that to flave an ordi- 
nance « is to treat it like zflave^ and make it fub« 
jcA to us. . 
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IDEM. 

There is ft dil^ whofe high enii beading bead 
Looks icftrfblly on the confined deep. 

Soutliem had this pafl4ge> probably, in his 
cjrcj in the fifth adof Oroonoko : 



-Oh I for a wlurlwind*s wing, 



To carry us tayonder cjiff, thtt fr§wiu 
Upon the 0ood I 

Scene IL 

A L B A N T, [to GONERIL.] 

1 fear yovr difpofition. 

Wben I refle£l upon your Ihonjlrous ingratitude and 
cruelty to your indulgent father^ I fear left beaten 
Jbould difpofe of you infucb a manner as to make you a 
terrible example of its vengeance. There cannot be 
a better commentary, on this text, than the 
vords which fell from one of Cornwall's fervants, 
who had been an eye-witnef^ of Regan's brutal 
behaviour to Gloftcr : 



■If flie live long. 



And in the end meet the old courfe of death. 
Women will all torn monfters. 

MESSENGER. 

A fervent that he bred, tbrillM withrf»#r/V-« 

Remorfe, in Shakfpeare, generally iignifies pity, 
not compun^ion. 



GONERIL. 
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O O K £ R I t. 

Oiaewty, I like this well* 

Dr. Johnfoii thinks Goncfil is pitdfed that 
Cornwall is deftroyed, who was preparing to 
make war on her and her huiband ; but is afraid 
of lofing Edmund to the widow. But, on^ the 
contrary^ Albany and Cornwall were both united, 
notwithftanding fome fmall differences, called, 
by Kent, fnuffs and packings^ between then», 
a^aind Lear, Cordelia, and their French alKes. 
Goneril's liking might proceed from a fuggeftion, 
that it would be no difficult matter to wreft her 
filler's dominions from her now her huAand wa9 
removed. If Cornwall died without iffiie, Gonc- 
fil was prefumptive heirefs to Regaa. 

Scene lU. 

GEKTLEM'AK. 



'You have f^en 



SunihiQe and rain at once* H<Qr fmiles and tetrv 
Were like a hitter d«j* 

The laft editors of Shakfpeare have very judi- 
cioufly abftained from aftering an old reading, 
where fenfe could be made of it, for a better. 
Dr. Warburton propofcs^ inftead of better day^ 
to fubftitute a wetter May, with much plaufibi- 
lity. Mr. Steevens has weirfupported the text as 
it now {lands. I beg leave to add, to what that 
gentleman has advanced, thdX the fmiles of a bet* 
ter day is relatively juft. For, as days, in the 
beginning of fummer, with a mixture of rain and 
funfhine, are a pleafing promife of the fruits of 
the earth to follow ; fo the tears and fmiles of 

K 4 Cordelia 
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Cordelia were good omens of her refolution to 
bring relief and affiftance to her father. 

Scene V. ' Regan and Ofwald* 

Dr.Jdhnfon wonders that Shakfpeare (hould 
reprefent the Steward, who is a mere agent of 
iHifeike&f -capable lof fidelity. When a man is 
amfAy remmkd, for his iniquitous compliances 
with the CMtnnbnds of bis fuperiors^ it is but na- 
tural to imagine {ic will be true to his empbyers, 
efpecialiy as he will have rcafon to dread the pu- 
niihment ifrtuch would be infliSxd for his difobe- 
dience. That fuch a ivretch (hould be anxious, 
when dying, for the delivery of that letter which 
he would not fuffier to be unfealed, is not very 
furprifing ; it was only the confcquence of his 
purfuing the track of his accuftomed praSice. 

E D G A R. 



>HbW fetr£al 



Anddi'zxyMs to Q«(l one's eyes To low 1 &c. 

This is a view of Dover-cliff, taken by a man, 
^vho affumcs affright, which he feels not, in or- 
der to raifc it in another. In thofe, who view it 
How, .it does not raifc any extraordinary, terror ; 
for, in all probability, the altitude is fomething 
diminiihed fince the days of Shakfpeare^ The 
afcent to it is eafy, and the profpcft from it 
nothing alarming. 

I P £ M. 

Ten mafts at eacb make not the altitude* 

Mr. Pope altered at each, to atiacVd\ and 
Z'r* Joiznfon thinks itmay Aand, if the word was 
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known in^our author's time. M inflicw» who 
publiflied his Didionary of nine languages in 
1617, a year after Shakfpeare's deatbj explains 
the word in the fenfe it is applied by Mr. Pope: 
Attach y to tack or fallen together • 

Scene VI. Lear, Glofter^ £dgar. 

The diftraSion of Lear, in this progrefs of the 
play, is wrought up to the higheft pitch of frenzv. 
The author avails himfelf of,, thfc lituation, in 
which he has placed his principal charader, to 
introduce, from his mouth, fome very fevere and 
ppinted fatire : equal to any that can be read in 
any ancient or modern writer. 

LEAR. 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit. 

Whether Shakfpcare had read Braniome, part 
of whofe works had, I believe, been publifhed 
before this tragedy, was aded, I know not ; but 
that free writer, in his Lives of his amorous old 
Dames, tells us of an agreeable cpnverfation he 
once had, wkh a beautiful and worthy (bQuefteJ 
lady, when he was at the court of Spain* 
Amongft other choice matter, fhe obfcrved to 
ijim, Sls^ ningunai damas lindds fe bacen vUjas de 
la cinta bajla a baxo. That no fine women Were 
ever old from the girdle downwards.— ^—— The 
reft of Brantome*s convcrfation with this good 
lady may poffibly entertain the reader $ and I 
Ihall give it in the Frenchman's own words, 
which, on account of their naivete, are, I think, 
not eafily tranflatcd : 

K 5 ^UT 
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Sur quay J i luy demanday comment elle Fenimdoit f 
fi (^itoit di la teauti du corps ^ dffuis cette cetnturt 
jufjuis in tas, qu^elle n^tn diminuaft par la vieUJfei 
mi pour tinme it Pappitit di la concuptfcence^ qui n$ 
vinjlmt i m rteftiindn m dfe rrfroidir aucunement 
par U has /^^EUi repondit, qJefli entendoit it pour 
Fum it pour Fautn : car^ pour a qui eft di la pic- 
quiUTi di la chain, di/oit^Ui, m faut pas piuftr 
qu^onji guiriffi jufquis i. la mort, quoiqui Fufage j 
Viuilli r^n/gmr. 

LIAR. 

Draw the cnrtaini. 

The author of Rabelais's Life puts tbefe words 
Into his mouth when dying; upon what autho- 
rity I know not* 

X D G A R. 

To know o\ur enemies* mtiidi weM ri^ their heftrtfc 

To put enemies to the raek, to extort eonfef- 
iion, is furcly not the meaning of the generous 
Edgar, as Dr. Warburton fuppofes. The prob- 
able intention of the author is, ' if, to acquire 
the knowtec^ of our enemies' intentions againft 
us, we put m pradice every allowable ad, it 
furely can be no breach of good manners to un- 
feafand read their fetters !' 

I D £ KT. 

O vodiftiogviAiM fptce of woman^s wiU ! 

Dr. Warburton indulges himfcif with fome (c* 
vcrc fatire againft the fair fcx, by an illiberal in- 
terpretation of this paffage.— But he might have 
/pared Virgirs Farium ft tnutabiU (mfer fiemina. 



I 
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3s well as Sancho's arch proverb. Edgar's reflec- 
tion imports no more, than that a vicious woman 
fcts no bounds to her appetites : fuch an one he 
knew Goneril was, !ahd to her it is applied. 

Scene Vlt 

, In the progrefs of Lear's diilrafiion, he is- 
brought, by the poet, into a delirium ; and, as 
the recovery from this (ituation is one of the moft 
powerful cfForts of the great poet's genius, to flop 
and view a little this moft pathetic of all inter* 
views, between a delirious father and his afiec- 
fionate daughter, will not fiirely be called an of- 
tcntatious parade of words or a feeble effort at 
panegyric. That, which does fo much honour 
to the Englffli ft'age, cannot be paffed over as 
the mere eSufion of a common mind. One great 
dcGgn of Shakfpeare,, in the choice of this fable, 
was to hold forth to mankind the unhappy confe- 
quences of yielding to- the fudden and. impetuous^ 
iinpreffions of anger; 

To trace the poet in his moral proccfs.— Wc* 
fee him^ introduce a charader, amiable in many 
refpefts, brave, generous^ frank, and benevo- 
lent ; but,, at the fame time, wilful, ra(h, vio« 
lent, and hcadftrong. One unhappy refolutioni 
owing to the fervour of his difpofitipn, precipi- 
tates himfelf and his dcareft friends into inextri- 
cable ruin: from the (hort fury of anger he is 
provoked, by the cunning of the fccne, into un« 
limited refcntment,. furious indignation, and the 
moft violent rage. Confequent agony and dlf- 
trefe lead him to the door of raadhefs* Reafon is 
at length dethroned, and a high paroxyfm of 
frenzy fuccccds.- Nature, affotd^ fem^ ^OivtWsNj ^- 
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dcliquium. Rcpofe and medicinal application 
gently reftore itafon to her proper feat. Here» 
tben, the interview opens, between^ the onhappj 
Father, juft returning into fenration, and the pi- 
ous Daughter watcmng with impatience for a 
parent's returning intelligence. How aSeding 
]s Cordelia's fupplication, when (he kifles her 
ileeping father I 

I ^eftoration, htng 

Thj medicine oa mj lips; tnd let thit kift 
Reptir thoTe Tiolent harms that my tWo fitters 
HftTe 10 thy rerereoce made I 

I am forry this mod beautiful incident was 
overlooked in the reprefentation. When 

Lear awakes, Shakfpeare, forgetting that Lear 
is a heathen, puts into his mouth the words of 
one in purgatory : 

Thou art a fool in blifs ; but I am bovod 
Upon a wheel of fire* that mine own tears 
Do fetid like molten lead. 

On Cordelia's falling on her knees, and im- 
ploring bis bcnedidion, Lear kneels to his 
daughter, not knowing who fhe was or what he 
did. 

The feveral breaks and interruptions, of im« 
perfeS: reafon and recovering fenfe, are fuperior 
to all commendation, and breathe the moft zScGt* 
ing pathos :' 

■ 1 am mightily abu8*d I 

. I (hbnld die with pity to fee another thus t •— 
1 fear 1 sm not in my perfect mind. 



At 
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At laft Ik reooOeds lus detr GonkGa : 



Do Mi lamk St Mc ) 



Ttor, Mimas aas, 1 duak tlM tedf 
T^ ke ay cMU, GK^efit I 

The modfeiiocy wbkh liad been fighinff at the 
former ptit df the fcene, conM not famun thii 
aflfeding dimax, hot broke out into loud lamcn* 
tations. 

Be yov tetrt wet } 

fays Lear, putting his hand upon the eheeki of 
Cordelia : as if he had faid. Can you really feel 
grief for one who fo cruelly treated you ? 

IDEM. 

Y et» ftOthl 

I appeal to all^ who are converfant in ancient 
or modern dramatic poetry, whether this Tcene of 
domeftic forrow be not fuperiori in compofition* 
to all they ever read I The Greek tragedifini»i 
who deal much in demi-^odsi too often raife 
their heroes above humanity. The French ci« 
ther imitate their manner, or make their princi- 
pal charaders too national. Shakfpeare alone 
draws fuch men as all nations and all ages will 
acknowledge to be of kin to them. Clbber and 
others juftly lament, that the beauties of clocu* 
tion and a3ion fhould die with their poflcflbrs^ 
and cannot, by any art, be tranfmittea to poftc' 
rity. They, who have had the exqujiltc plcafure 
to fee Mr. Garrick in King Lear, will mod un« 
feignedly wilh that his a&ion and elocution could 
have been perpetuated. A Reynolds could have 
faithfully tranfcribed a look and aa aUtil^jiid^ \ V^^.% 
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alas ? this would have been but an imperfcd re-^ 
prefcnlation. The wonders of his voice and 
mukiplied ezpreffion could not have been pre- 
fcrved ! 

In the preceding fcenes of Lear* Grarrick had 
difplayed all the force of quick tranfition from one 
pamon to another r he had, from the moft vio* 
knt rage, defcended to fcdate calmncfs ; had 
fcized, with unutterable fenfibilitj^ the vari* 
ous imprcffions of terror, and faithfully repre- 
ftnted all the turbid paffions of the ibul ; he had 
purfued the progrefs of agonizing feelings to 
madnefs in its feveral (lages. Yet, after he had 
done all this,, he exhibited himfel^ in this fine 
feene, in fuch a fuperior tafle, as to make it 
more interefting than any thing the audience had 
already enjoy^ But indeed the incident itfelE 
is very ftriking. — Every fpcftator fceU for him- 
(elf and common humanity, when fie perceives 
man^ while living, degraded to the deprivation of 
fenfe and lofs of memory ! Who does not re- 
joice^ when the creative hand of the poet, in 
the great a3or» rcftores him to the ufe oibis fa- 
culties I 

Mrs. Cibber, the mod pathetic of allafbefles, 
was the only Cordelia of excellence. The difco* 
very of Lear, in prifon, fleeping with his head on^ 
her lap, his hand clofed in her's, whofe exprtffive 
Ibok Tpoke more than the moft eloquent lan^ 
guage, railed the moft fympathifihg emotions^ — 
Mrs. Davies, during Mrs. Cibberls illnels, was- 
invited to fupply her place. She did not pretend 
to imitate that which was not to be attained by 
imitation, the a3ion,. voice, and manner^ of 
Mirs. Cibber. Mrs. Davies's figure^ look, and 
deportment^ were eftcemed to be fo correfpon* 

dent 
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the 
the 
latter 

the original 

Barhage was Ac fidi tn^jac fbtnr ci 
Taylor was the I^o toBK&B^cli mmi S mMmA m\ 
Othello. Waks, iarmumj jras%, HKilpnUAjr 
from abom 1705 to I7i29» (whew Lear wai^ dEf* 
continued o&k arrowr of Booth's iDnc^) pleafed 
tlie public with hb aubwatcd rcfweibitaaoii «4r 
Edgar. TiD the appearance oT Barrj* no lover 
like Wilksy, finee Mountfbrt, had flepped upon 
the Engliih flage» That he acquired poffeffion 
of the part muft have been owing to the irregular 
condud of George Powell, who had {Ironger pre* 
tenlEons o£ voice^ figure, adion,. and manner^ 
by the confeffion even of Cibber, who ietma to 
have hated PowelL^ Smith,, on the revival of 
Lear by Tate, reprefented Edgar ^ but, on hit 
death, 1111695, it was given to Powelh Wilks 
excelled in the fcenes of love ahd gallantry, nor 
was he deficient in. the affiimcd madnefs,. of £d« 
gar. Ryan, I have rcafon to believe • from what 

Ihetrd 
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I heard from Roberts^ the comedian, copied Pow- 
ell's mamier, whom he had attended to when very 
young. Not to place Rvan on the fame bench 
-with Wilksj for that would be unjuft, in the co- 
mic fcenes of Edgar he difplayed confiderable 
(kill. In the challenge of Edmund, Wilks was 
highly fpirited, with fuperior elegance of deport- 
ment* Ryan's whole falchaviour, in the fight and 
challenge was manly and feeling. Havard, who 
aded Edgar many years, had feen thefe adors in 
the part, and formed a very pleafing manner 
from both. Nor muft we forget the merit of the 
unfortunate Reddifh ; who, in the opinion of the 
public, and the great manager, his employer, 
was acknowledged to have well underflood and 
ff prcfented the charader. 

£ D G A R» 

The gods tre juft> and from our pleafant vices 
^ Mtke iaftrumenu to fcoarge nt. 

Of all dramatic authors, ancient and modern, 
Shakfpearc is the mod moral. Dr. Johnfon, in 
his admirable preface to our author, is of opini- 
on, that his frequent moralizing did not proceed 
from premeditated intention or defign. I ihould 
imagine, that it muft have formed one part of 
his general plan in the writing of his dramas, 
otherwife he could not have fo frequently adopted 
that mode of writing; any more than a clergy- 
man could, by chance, perpetually preach on 
moral^ and never on pofitive duties. 
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£ D M U N D. 

This fpeech of yqiin hath movM me. 

The obdurate and cruel Edmund feels no ten- 
dernefs and remorfe^ till roufed by the relation 
of his father's death, pathetically defcribcd by 
Edgar. This is finely touched, as well as art- 
fully contrived, by the author ; for it introduces 
the notice of Lear and Cordelia, for whom the 
audience mufl have been in pain. 

Walker, the original Macheath, zGlcd Edmund 
with a vigour and fpirit whiph were only below 
his perfonating the Baftard Falconbridge, in King 
John, on account of the inferiority of .one cha- 
rafter to another. When he fpokc the firft 
foliloquy, '* Thou, Nature, \art mjr goddefs ! &c.'' 
the^ audience juftified the fele&mff him for the 
daring and intrepid part. Walker's a&ion^ 
which was taught him by Booth, was extremely 
eafy and natural : his tread was manly> and his 
whole behaviour and deportment difengaged and 
commanding. I cannot, with equal praife, fpeak 
of any other Edmund in Lear* 

Scene^X. and lad. 

[Lear brings in the dead Cordelia in his arms^] 

KENT. 

I8 this the promifrM end ? 

*^ Do all my hopes of Learns reftoration end in 
bis diflraSioQ wd the death of Cordelia 1^ 
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E D G A R. ^ 
Or imtge of chtt horror f 

'^ Is it not rather a fccnc of -the moft unfpeal:^ 
able horror ?" 

ALBANY. 

Fall ftiul ceafc. 

Perhaps Albany means, '* lower your voices 
and ceafe all exclamation, left you interrupt the 
dying King.*' This is not unlike^ in fenfe, Jt<x 
tne word quietnefs in Antony and* Cleopatra r 
Chaimion, on the Queen's fainting^ wbifpersr 
to Iras, O quietnefs t 

Succeffive audiences, by their perfevering ap- 
probation, have juftified the happy ending of 
this tragedy, with the rcftoration of. Lear and 
the marriage of Cordelia and Edgar. 

Tho' Tate's alterations are, in many places mean* 
and unworthy to be placed foncar the compodtion 
of the beft dramatic author, it muft be confefTed, 
that in the conduQof fomc fcenes, whether contriv- 
ed by hirafclf, or hinted to him by his friend Dry- 
den, he is not unhappy^ One utuation of his is 
particularly afFeSing : where the fcene opens^ 
and difcovers Lear, with his head on Cordelia's 
lap, and the King in his flecp, attacking the 
forces of his enemies. The bringing that adioa 
forward to the audience, which is only related in 
the old play, of Lear's killing the two foldiers^ 
employed to murder him and Cordelia^ is a cir* 
cumftance that gives pleafure and exultation 
to the fpeSators. The half breathing and pant- 
ing of Garrick, with a look and a^ion wliich 

Gon?- 
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confeflcd the infirmity of dd age, greatly heigh* 
tencd the pidure^^ To fpeak in Shakfpeare's 
phrafe, this incident will be locked in the memory of 
thofe who have the pleafure to remember it. 
Barry, in this fcene, was a lively copy of Gar- 
rick's manner, and had the fuperior advantage of 
a more important figure. Who could pofEbly 
think of depriving an audience, atmoil exhauded 
with the feelirtgs.of fo many terrible fccnes, of the 
inexpref&ble delight which they enjoyed, whea 
the old King, in rapture, cried out 

Old Letr ihtU be t king tgtio ! 

In this lad, and the foregoing fpeech of Lear, 
Booth was inimitably exprcffive, from the full 
tones of his voice, and the admirable manner of 
harmonizing his words. Upon the whole. Booth 
rendered the charader of Lear more amiable, or, 
to fpeak critically, lefs terrible, than Garrick.-^ 
The latter went more deeply into his author^s 
meaning; and exprefTed the various paffions of 
the charader with fuch truth and energy, that 
no audience ever faw him without aftoniflimettt 
as well as rapture. There was a particular com- 
pliment paid to the exhibition of this tragedy, 
beyond all others. After a very loud plaudit at 
the end of the play, when the curtain was let 
fall, the fpedators teftified their complete plea* 
Aire and fatisfadion, by renewing their loud ap« 
plaufes two or three feveral times,— ^Lear was, 
m the opinion of a great number of -the beft 
judges, Mr. Garrick's maftcrpicce. When this 
inimitable ador was buried, a perfon, it is faid, 
by, defire of Mfs. Garrick, threw the play of 
mmlct in^o the gr^vc wi^h the corpfc With 

equaljt 
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equal, if not more, propriety, Lear might have | 
alfo been depofited there. 

Amongft a number of Sbakfpeare's cajntal 
plays, it IS not eafy to determine in which the 

Eniuspf the writer (hone out with greateft luftre. 
owever, I believe it will be confefied, that in 
none of his tragedies the paf&ons have been ex- 
tended with more genuine force, the incidents 
more numerous or more dramatically conduded^ 
nor the moral more profitable, than in Lear. 
Theie arc three charaders, in this play, of 
which I fcarcely know that there are any coun- 
terparts in any other, ancient or modern. They 
are, indeed, all martyrs to vh-tue and piety* 
Though too much cannot be faid of the generous 
ofispring of our inimitable bard, Kent can no : 
where be matched. Edgar and Cordelia follow 
next: fuch an example as Cordelia, of filial 
piety, except perhaps in the Grecian ftage, ^ is 
not to be found in dramatic poetry. Edgar is 
equal in merit to the lady. 

I Ihall conclude my oblervations on t his tragedy 
with a theatrical anecdote. 

Amongft the aSrefles who perfonated Cordelia, 
when Boheme zGtcd Lear, there was a young 
woman whofe name was Stone. Her hiftory is fo 
fingular, that I think it merits a place in thi» 
Mifceilany. 

Mifs Stone's genteel figure, agreeable counte- 
nance, and pleating voice, recommended her to 
the notice of Mr. Rich ; who, about the year 
1725, employed her to zQt in his theatre of Lin- 

colnV 

s 

• The Antigone of Sophocles, in the OEdipVi C^loairas, U 

a moft perfect chartCter of filiil ptety. 
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coln's-inn Piddt. The imafleded and tkpm 
manner fhe difplayed in a rariety of partly dndty 
foeh as attraft our notice finocn joathf taedcAyp 
andgentlenefs^ pleafed the public Mr* C » 

a yoong gentleman^ heir to a large eftate^ fell 
paffionately in love with her.— —At he coold 
not obuin her confent to his addreflet^ wjrhoot 
the matrimonial bond, the warmth of his pafion 
impelled him to marrj her. The father no 
fooner heard of this indifcreet and difproportioned 
match# than he commanded his fon to rensrn 
home to the familjr featf which was not manj 
miles diftant from the metropolis. The inn^ 
through dread of his father's difpleafare, obeyed^ 
and the new* married pair were parted^ never to 
meet again. 

The family, fliocked at the nneqaal match, 

determined, at all events, to bring about a fepa'- 

ration. In order to carry on their defign, they 

prevailed on the manager of the playhoufe, by 

intimidation or other means, never to fuffcr Mrs. 

C. to a8t upon his ftage. The next ftcp was to 

prove the wife's incontinency; and, to this end, 

they addrefled themfelves to a gay man of fafliion, 

who was bafe enough to engage in their confpi- 

racy. This man made his addrefles to Mrs. C. 

irith a view to debauch her. The poor unhappv 

young woman, being feparated from her hufband, 

by firaudulent and oppreffive arts deprived of 

the means of gaining a maintenance from the 

theatre, and furroundcd with poverty, fell a prey 

to the infidious attempts of a man who had held 

Out to her the means of prefenc relief. The 

^ntleman had no fooner accomplilhed his ends 

^han he forfook her. She fooa after ipeVvflatdi \ti 

STcatkBidioa and di/lrefs. Whether ihc\ixxft>^.tA 
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be ftill living I know not. The man of fiafliion 
became afterwards an eminent writer ; I hope he 
fincerely repented the Ihameful part he aCted in 
this iniquitous tranfafiion. 
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Antony and Cleopatra. 



CHAP. XXXIH. 

B^ yonfoifs ridicule qh Sbakfpear^s Jntony and 

Cleopatra.^-^Dr, yobnfprfs opinion of that tragedy . 

^^Mafs Cleopaira.'^DryderCs AH for Love.-^mmSir 

Cborles SedleyjFw^FuhiJs cbara^er.^'^Epigram of 

fjlugufius.'^^Tc^TS of an onion.-^-^r. Steevens. 

mfiaken.r^ATtn'gSLunt deed expiained^^^Cleopom 

jtris faliadday^.*-^^^^^/ otber pdffages inter'- 

freted.''^K. Charles h ^nd Mr. Hyae.'^^Antowfi 

.iw^/j^.-^!-Quick .comcdians.i-^71&f cujlwn of ri'^ 

diculing all dbaraderf on the Atbenian fiage.^^ 

Lord^mayor of London and Lord Burleigbj-^-'Guftom 

of boys affing WQmetfs parts j^^Sbakfpearis fe^ 

male cbara^ers.^^Wbo was tbe firjl a^refs tbat 

appeared m tbe London fiage.^mFrencb a^rejfes.^^ 

Spanijb tbeatre^^^rcBarettf s account of it^w^Tbe 

popefuffers noni but eunucbs to play in Qperas,"^ 

Countryman and afpic'^^Cleopatrds noble prepay 

ration for deatb.^^JVbetber killed by poifon or tbe 

^pic'-^Her cbara^er.-^^Dr. Jobnforfs criticifm 

€xatmned.'''^arrick and Mrs. Tatesj'^Dryderfi 

All for Love.'-^Bootb and Oldfield.^^Mills.'^ 

fjfrnf^f^^ColUy Gbber.'^Afrs. Porter, 



i^ ms^ 
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Ben JONSON, in Ws Silcnt Woman, has 
apparently^ though obliquely, treated this tra- 
gedy as a play full of nothing but- empty noife 
and fightb by fea, with drum, trumpet, and target ; 
nor does Dr. Johnfon, I think, rank it amongft 
thofe of our author's dramas which are greatly 
edeemed* Yet of all the plays written on the 
fubjed of Antony and Cleopatra, this mod; in- 
terefts the paflions, and confeqqently is moft dra« 
matic. It reprefents more of a3ion> charader, 
and manners, than May's Cleopatra or Drydcn's 
All for Love. As to the Antony and Cleopatra 
of Sir Charles Scdiey, it was lucky for the au- 
thor, that he wrote fome years after the Rehear- 
fal had been aSed; or, in all probability, he 
would have made no inconfiderable figure in that 
comic fatire. 

It is true that there are not, in Shakfpeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra, as in many of our au- 
thor's pieces, many ftriking and importiant fcenes. 
According to his plan, of crouding the greatefl 
part of Antony's life, from the death of Fulvia 
till he killed himfelf in Alexandria, that would 
not have been poflible. 

The minutiae of events defcribcd leffcn the 

grandeur of the whole. The feveral piSures 

are, in themfelves, however, compleat, and 

give great variety and entertainment ; though it 

" was impoflible they (hould be all of them, either 

finely coloured or highly finiflied There is, in 

this pl^> perhaps, more of that general c^iarac- 

tCT by which Pope diftinguiflics our author from 

€>thcr great writers : ** TVit ^ttiva^ ol ^^^a^g.^^^x^ 
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ftrikcs ere we are aware^ like an accidciifcal fii^ 
irom heaven." The two principal charaders are 
as wild and irregular in the fcene as they were in 
their lives. 

Sir Charles Sedley could either have no vene* 
ration for Shakfpeare^ or had great confidence in 
his own abilities. He has borrowed very little 
from him, and has fpoiled what he took. Dr^- 
denj on the contrary, feems to have been^ m 
many fcenes of his Ail for Love, infpircd with 
the warm flame of the original. In endeavour* 
ing to imitate his mailer, he has excelled himfelf. 
Ventidius is a fober Enobarbus. Antony, in the 
firR zSt, is fo great, that the poet wanted power 
to keep pace with himfelf, and falls oflf from his 
firft fetting out. Dryden's Cleopatra has none 
of the various feminine artifices, and jQiapes of 
pafiipns, of the original; nor, indeed that 
greatnefs of foul which ennobles her laft fcenes in 
ohakfpeare. She refembles more the artful kept* 
miflrefs, than the irregujar, but accomplilhcd, 
Queen of Egypt. 

A3 L Scene L 

CLBOPATKA. 

When ihrlll-tonguM Fulvit fcoUs. 

Fulvia, fucceflivcly the wife of Clodlus, 
CuriOj and Mark Antony, was a mod extraordi- 
nary woman. She fcorncd all domcftic em- 
ployment ; not content with governing her 
humands at home, ftie afpired to rule over them 
in public, in the cabinet and the field, to dired 
their counfels, and to command their ♦ttoo^^* 
She had, for a long time, an afefoWx^ ^^vt 

Vox. U. L ^^^^ 
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dtrer Antony ; whom Ihe tamed fo thoroughly* 
by the vigor of her fpirit* that (he left no work 
of that fort for Cleopatra. Cicero, in one of 
his Philippics* intimates, that he conceired 
great hopes of Antony's ruin from his connec- 
tion with that turbulent woman. Rome, faid the 
orator, had already received two payments from 
her, meaning the deaths of Clodius and Curio; 
and was in ezpeSation of a third, by the fpeedy 
deflrudion of Antony. To this fevere farcafra 
we may perhaps attrioute the Ihocking behaviour 
of this virago to the head of Cicero* when 
brought to her. With bitter upbraidings 0ie 
placed it in her lap; (he firft extraded the 
tonrae from the head 4 and afterwards* with the 
bodkin* pricked it feveral times, ftill uttering the 
moft poignant and abufive expreflions.-j* It is 
generally faid, that her jealoufy of Cleopatra 
excited her to make war upon OSavius. How- 
ever* if we may believe the epigram, in Martial, 
attributed to Auguftus, he might* if he pleafed* 
have accommodated the matter upon eafier terms 
than fighting. The fpirit of this piece of wit 
confifts in Fulvia's oflfermg Odavius a (hare in 
her bed* or clfc threatening a druggie for con- 
queft in the field. * If that be the cafe,' the 
triumvir cried* * found trumpets and beat drums* 
for any thing is preferable to this lady's favours.' 
This high-fpirited dame was at lad conquered by 
her hufband's neglcd and reproaches. He fe- 
verely chid her* by letter, for raifing difturbances 
in Italy. She died at Sicyon* on the road to 
Athens; and this event accelerated a match be- 
tween the amiable Odavia and Mark Antonj. 

Scene 
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Scene EL. 

c H A R M I o N. 

Kty, if tn 0H7 ptbii be not ft frtitfiil proe;Aofticatioiiy I caa- 
not fcrttch my ear. 

This is fitnilar to a paflage in Othello, z€t III. 
where Othello, jealous of his wife, takes her by 
the hand : 

This hand of yottr*8 ismoift, my lady* 



There is a yonog and fweating devil here, 
That <ximn;ionly rebels. 

ENOBARBUS. 

And, indeed, the tears live ia an onion that fiiould water this 
Torrow. 

That is, 'Fulvia's death will caufe no real 
grief in you.; the tears, which you will flied on 
(his pccanon, refcmble fuch as arc extraQed by 
the application of an onion to the eye. ^f yoti 
cannot cry, ctap ari anion to your eye^ has been, I be- 
lieve, an old farcafm on forced forrow. Suidas 
records a.Grcck proverb, which proves the power 
of an onion to draw tears : i^go/ifoxc lo-a-inv, Cepat 
edere: and he quotes, from a loft comedy of Arif- 
tophaots, Kfo^/uwa T flt^ tix i#i», avri, 8k ticXflw^ Cepcs non 
comeJSf.9 for non jtevit.''^Mr, Stcevcns has not, I 
thii&k, ynderftood the paflage : an onion has, 
certain^, iii cphtradi6tion to what he afferts^ 
jowch a),oifture ii^ iu 
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CLEOPATRA. 

Though yov in (wttiiflg (hake the thresed gods* 

So, in Timoiif Jnd tojirong Jbudders faoeat tV 
immortal gfds. 

> ANTONY. 



-But mj full hetrt 



Remains ta nfc to fou\ 

* I leave my heart with you as a pledge that I 
irill never forfake you/ 

Scene V* Cleopatra, Iras, &c* 

A L £ X A s. 

And foberly did mount an ttrm-gttmitJM* 

Mych hajs been faid about the meaning of 
m^m'gttunt fleed. In ridicule, I fuppofe, of War- 
burton's explanation, Mr. Edwards compared 
the horfe^ that bore the great mafter of a third 
part of ^he globe, to the lecin and emaciated Rofi« 
nante of Pon ^ixote. Pr. Johnfon would fup- 
pofe him to be a pofl-horfe ; as if Antony were 
reduced to (he acceffity of taking up with fuch 
horfes as were to be found at an inn upon the 
road. I think the Emperor might, at lea^ be 
allowed the fame liberty which Jack Falftaff ^f* 
fumed, when he heard his old friend and comp:^- 
nion. Prince Hal, was king: l^bt laws of Eng'^ 
hnd are at my command ; let us take any matts 
borfesl We may reafonably fuppofe, that the 
horfe which bore Mark Antony, was remarkable 
for fizc and beauty. The Romans were parti- 
cularly 
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cularly attentive tb the breed, as weH as manage- 
ment, of horfes. Arm-gaunt means Jine^Jbaped^ 
or thifi'Jhwldered. I muft fuppcffy foys Bracken^ 
that every^ one is fenfthle that tbin-Jbouldered borfei 
move the beJi.^^Arm gaunt, I think, is a word com- 
pounded of the Latin word, armus, and gaunt f 
the latter is an old word well known , and armusp 
a fhoulder, originally iignified that part of a 
man's body,, but the Latin writers afterwards more 
frequently applied it to the ammal. 

CLEOPATRA. 



My fallaJ daysj 



When I WAS green in judgment, cold in blood* 

The Queen talks like a woman well experl^ 
cnced in love-matters. Her commerce with Caft- 
far commenced when (he was young, and he 
was advanced to the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Mark Antony was in the warm fummer of lifir 
when he firft beheld this wonder of attradion^ 
having not feen more than thirty-three or thirty- 
four years. In comparing her two Ibversf Cleo- 
patra may well be juftifted in calling her firft paG* 
fion, ^ the effeds of htvjallad^ajfp, greenncls of 
judgment and coolnefs of blood/ 

Scene IV. 

L B P I D U 8. 

His faulta in him Teem ts the fpots of heav*0>, 
More fiery by night's bUcknels* 

Ezadnefs qf expreflion muft not be expeded 
from a writer who takes up with the firft words 
that come in his way. It is very plain^ that 

is ^ 6hak. 
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Shakfpctrc^ by the night's Uacknefs, meant only 
the aMcnce of the fun. The ftafs Avne brighteft 
when the blaze of day is abfent. 

OCTAVIUS. 



■ ■■ ■ Say this bccomci him, 

{Am lus GorapofiUon maft ht rue indted, 
WkMm thcfe thiagt awaot bWimifli.) 

I cannot thinks with Dr. Johnfon^ that Cxfar's 
argument is inconfequent. It is a very common 
mode of expreffion to fay, that ** fucn a perfon 
IS guilty of many abfurdities^ which his friends 
will fay^ pcrhapsy become him; and fuppofe 
I thould grant all this, though he muft be a very 
eztniofdinary man indeed if they do, yet, &c." 
The parenthefis does not hurt the logical conclu* 
fion of the main propoiition. Dr. JohnCon's 
reading is a very good explanation of the text- 
Scene V. 

CLEOPATRA. 



•And great P6mpey 



Wovid fttnd* apd make hit eyca grow in my brov i 
There would he anchor hit afpcd, and die 
With looking on hit life. 

This is finely imitated, by Southern, in a 
beautiful apoftrophc to Imoinda by the tender 
and pailionate Oroonoko : 

My fool ftealt- from my body (hrotngh ray eytt; 
All that is left of life Pli gam tmt^^ 



"tVfc 
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The iirmge is alio copied by the learned and 
elegant F^enton^ in bis Marjamne, tho', not fo 
warmt/j yet in conformity to the obje3 and OQ* 
cafion. 

Marianine^ taking leave of her beloved infant^ 
juft going to be made a hoftage at Rome, among, 
other tender fentiments^ breaks out into the Al- 
lowing : 

Ko more tnnft thefe defiring eyes be fix*d 
lo fileat joy with gazing on thy charms 1 

Aa 11. Scene H. 
03avius^ Antony, Lepidus, &c; 

€ £ 8- A R. 
Sit. 

ANTONY. 

Sityfir. 

C M S A lU 
Nay, theiu 

Mr. Steeven.s is . of opiniouj that Antony is 
offended at the alTomed fuperiority of Cxfar^ in 
bidding him fit who was his equal. Can we 
fuppofe that Antony would come from Egypt to 
renew his friendfliip with Odavius^ and take 
umbrage at a mere matter of form ? Nothii^ 
paflTes between the triumvirs but what every body 
would exped. One politely invites the other to 
take his feat. The other returns the civility. 
OSavius puts an end to the ceremony^ by faying. 
Nay, tben, that is, 'Let us not protrad time 
by nccdJc/s iorm.^ Antony » duung \3cvfc VtosJvfc 

L 4 fewNRv 
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'icene^ is modeft and temperate; and is rather 
the apologift than vindicator of his paft con* 



SHOBARBUS. 
■ ■ ■ Y our €oofidertte ftoae. 



AyamrrHvnga^ the unlougbing fiontf i& an old 
Greek proverb ; and As dumb or dead as a Jlone is 
familiar, I fhould think, to moft languages. Mr. 
Steevens^s conceit of the marble ftatue is more 
ingenious than folid. 

ANTONY. 

I did not think to drtw my fword *gtinlt Pompey ; 
For he h&th laid Itrange conrtefies tnd great 
Of late upcnjnc. 1 mull thank him only 
Left nay ren^embrance fnfFer iU report \ 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Dr. Johnfonlfaysj on this pafTage, that Antony 
unwilling to be thought forgetful of benefits, fays, 
* I muft barely return him thanks, and then defy 
him.' This cannot, I think, be Shakfpearc's in- 
tention. One man receives great and unex« 
pedted favours from another. How docs he re- 
pay them ? by barely returning thanks to the kind 
donor, and then hurling defiance in his teeth 1 
More is furely undcrflood : * Let me filrft,' fays 
Antony, * return the obligation I owe Pompeym 
fuch a manner as becomes me ; and then 1 mail 
think myfelf at liberty to join with you in dccbr* 
ing war againft him. 



Scene 
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Scene II. 

CLEOPATRA. 

O that his ftjilt (bonld make a kdave of thee. 
That art not what thou art fure oft 

Thefe lines have much perplexed the commen* 
tators. But a fmall alteration in the pointings 
and the addition of a iingle letter^ will remove all 
difficulties. 

Cleopatra cannot endure to hear of Antony's 

marriage ; and^ notwithftanding the MeiTenger 

perfevcres in telling her the fame ftory, flic per- 

fifts in afking repeatedly whether he is married or 

not : at htt, as if flie lyid been fated with difa« 

greeable confirmations of what flic wiflied not to 

bcKeve, flie laments that Antonv's crime Ihould- 

make the Meflcnger diflioneft, who in reality was 

not fo. But the odious marriage ftill haunting 

her memory, before (he difmifle&. him.flie adds^r 

'What I thou art fure of it V that is, « He is 

certainly married 1' The Mcffengcr, we may 

fuppofe, confirms by a&ton what he had fo often 

a^med in words; and flie then difmifles him. 

The. lines,, then, with this trifling alteration^, 

wili* read thus:. 
« 

O that his fault fl-ould make a knave of thop. 

That art not I— Wiatl thoa*rt fare oft 1— Get thcc beacei. 

Scene III. 

C M B A Ik^ 

WiU this fatitfy him } 
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A N T O M Y. 

With the health that Pompey gWet him, eUi^ he is a verj 
epicore* 

Antony's anfwer is ironieal : ^ Lepidus, with 
the help of wine^ wiH take up with this folution 
of his (pieftbn : but^ when he is fober^ his judg- 
ment is fe ftron^^ that he is a perfed epicure la 
the art of doubting.' 

ENOBARBUS. 

£0)f 8£B»G LEP1DU8 CARRISD OFF DRUNK.] 
There** a ftroDg fellowy Meaas. 

M E N A S, 

■ W hy? 

BUOBARBUS. 



-He bean 



the ttird part of the world, man ; fecft not > 

M E N A 8. 

IfheibMpftcti then, ia^nok* 

As Lord Chefterfield was going from the 
rbOftis at Bath to his apartments, he faw fome- 
body carried home drunk in a chair. He afted 
who it was ? * Quin, ray lord, going home from 
the three Tuns.'- * That is a miftake, fir/ 

replied his lordfhip, * for he has carried (me of the 
three tuns home in his belly.' 

Aa lit Scene V. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Whftt ftsll we do, Saobarbus ^ 

EK0BARBV8W 
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XKOBARBV8. 

Hanmer has propofed Drink and die, and 
brings Plutarch's ftory o£ a focial club to Tupport 
his reading. Had Enobarbus been aiked this 

?[ueftion at a feaft, or a drinking- bout^ the an- 
wer would have been in. charader : but^ to a 
ferious queftion, propofed to an eminent foldier 
by a queen, fuch a reply would have been im* 
proper^ and' indeed brutal nor woold his cha- 
rader of humour have excu/ed it. Befides^ his 
anfwer to the next aucftion> put to him by Cleo* 
patra,. * Whether me or Antony was in fault ?^ 
without any farther examination, confirms the 
reading as preferved by the laft editors. 

EN06ARB0 8. 

>ADd be lUged to the (how 



Aga inft ■ a. fw order* 

< Fight with him like a gladiator 

upon a flage, for the diverfion of the populace.' 

ANTONY. 

Bttt, . whea we in our vicioufncrs grow bard, .. 
O misery on*t ! the wife gods l«4l our ryes. 

This alludes to that doflrinc which tells us,-r? 
when we become irreclaimable in our vices,, 
heaven judicially blinds us. 

IDEM. 



Of Cneiue Pompey*f . 



-Nsy, you were t fragment 



Not' 
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Not Pompejr the Great at Mr. Toilet imagines* 
but his eldeft foiu Cneius. 

I D S M. 

Let A ftUow that will take rewards. 

That is* ' Sofler a pcx>r menial fervant to be 
familiar with yon* wbofe condition in life fubjeds 
him to the meannefs of taking vails* oi fmall pre- 
fents* for offieious attendance.' 

Would yoQ flatter one who iia his ftiuts f 

Tying 9J points, in our author's time* was the 
office w a menial fervant* or* as we now fay* a 
valet de chambre : hence* metaphorically* it 
firnifies a low and fcnrile office. When Mr. 
Hyde* afterwards Earl of Clarendon* fome time 
before the beginning of the civil wars* waited 
upon Charles I. at Hampton-court* the king faid 
. to him* < So* Ned Hyde* tbey Jaj jm tit ntf 
f§intsP 

IDEM. 

■ ■ ■ W hen my hoort 



Were mti aad hickj. 

Thewofd mee has many fignifications in Shak- 
fpeare and other old Engliih writers. Here Antony 
certainly means* * When my time was (pent in 
pleafure* gaiety* and happinefs.' 

IDEM. 
Let*s mock the midnight bell. 

The pleafures of revelling all night* and ex- 
tending them to the morning* are often men- 
tioned with glee by our author; but no where 

more 
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tnorc plcafantly than when noted byFalltaff, wha 
calls a midnight debauch the fweet morfel of the 
nigbt. 



IDEM. 



•The neittime 1 do figh^ 



1 wUl mtke detth love me ; for I wiil contend 
£v*n with his peftilent fcythe. 

Something very like the two firfl: half lines we 
find in Mearure for Meafure, fpoken by Claudia 
tolfabeliat 



-Iflmnftdie, 



I i^iU encounter dtrknefs ts t brides. 
And hog it in my arms« 



Dryden^ in iris All for Love^ ad I. has nobly- 
extended the whole pafiage, and more efpecially 
the latter part of the quotation- : 



Ilong 



Once more to meet our foes ; tbtt thou tsdl^ 
Like time tnd death, marching before our troops, 
May tafte fate to them ; mow them out a paflage ; 
And, entering where the foremoft fquadrons yield. 
Begin the noble barvefi of the field. . 

AftlV. Scene IL 

A N T O M Y. 



-Ohl my fortune iigve 



Corrupted honeft.men 1 

Amidft all the folly^ profligacy^ and mad 
flightSf of ^fiark Antony, fome bright beams of a 
great and generous foul break forth with iniihi* 
table luftrc. Inftead of reproacbing^ his officer fbr 
defertion and treachery, he lays the blame on his 
now adverfc fortune^ which had unhappily over* 

thrown 
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thrown the principles oT the bed and worthieft 
men. This is one of our author's charaderiftical 
ftrokes, and perfedly fuited to Mark Antony. 

SOLDIER. 

[after D1LIYBRIN6 TO ENOBARBUS HI^ 

TREA9VRE.] 



■ Y ottr emperor 

Gottiaoct fttU t Joveb 

The bounty of An tonywent hand in Hand with 
his rapacity. As he omitted no means^ however 
unjuft^ to acquire wealth, fo he was equally li- 
beral in beftowing it. A Krely fentiment, or a 
finart repartee, would fometimes recal him from- 
the conwiffioflr of flagrant aSs of injufticc, 
though nothing could ftop the floodgates of his 
gcncrofity. Whca he had rcfolvcd to eza£t 
double taxes from the greatcfl part of A(ia, he- 
was told, if he perdflcd m: his determination, he 
mud aifo give tbafi part of the world double fea< 
fons,. two wimcrs and two fununers in the year. 
This pertinent reproof prcvehred him from com« 
mitting a cruel aS of oppreffion. To a perfon, . 
whom he much befriended, be ordered his (lew- 
ard to give a very large fum of money. The 
man thought the gift fo ei^orbjtant, that, to ex* 
cite his caution and convince him of his prodi- 
gality, he fpread- the money, in large heaps,. 
upon feveral' tables. The emperor, undcrftand- 
ing the intention of the fteward> and fcorning to 
retra6l his order, faid, very coolly, ^ that he 
thought the fum of mone^ had been much- 
greater;' and commanded him to give his friend: 
double the quantity. 

60LDIBR* 
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S a L £k I E K. 
We wM fmfkL9 th«m kM«^ hmh-h»Uu 

^ We will pwfur tbeoif, wltK blows^ till we 
force ehcm to feek for {belter under tables and 
benches.^ 

ANTONY. 

WoaId*ft thou be fmnAw^d in great Rome f 

* Would'ft thou be gazed at from windows and 
tops of houfes in the ftreets of Rome i^ 

IDEM. 
PleacliM armt- 

Arms tied behind him, as captives wcfe 
obliged to walk after the vidor's triumphal cha^ 
riot. 

% ft O 9, fKtlLfl^e HIMSELF.} 

«-Tbere, then ) thus do 1 ercape tbe forrow 
Of Afl(oaj.*ftd«tth t 

Eros generouily killing himfelf, r^her than he 
the inftrament to murder bis Emperor^ is copied, 
with great judgment, by Dryden, in his All for 
Love, who has made a proper diflindion between, 
an old brother-officer and a freedman. Eros mo* 
deftly begs from his mafter a parting farewell : 
Ventidius claims a bft embrace, as from a friend. 
The pailage deferves to be quoted : 



VENTlDR^r. 
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▼ INTIDIUt. 



O iYC mm yo«r htad t. 
We fooa IhftU neet tfftiii. Nowfmrewel, tmperor T 
Methiaks thti wotift too cold-Co bo my Iftftf 
Since dnch fivotpt sU diftSnaion : farewol, fritnd 1. 

Aa V. Scene I. 

C Jl 8 A R. 
■■ ■ ■ H t mteis. 



Tbe pAUfet which he raakes. 

• By thcfc wretched delays^ he does but expofe 
his conduft to derifion.'" Mock is a favourite 
word with Shakfpeare, and applied by him vari- 
puflyt but generally to yain and impotent endca*-^ 
vours. 



r D £ NT. 



Hearmcy g;ood friend 



But 1 will tell yoa tt (bme meeter feafon. 

So, in Julius Cflcfar, Brutus, lamenting over 
the dead body of Caflius,— - 

Caffiasy 1 (hall fiodtime, .Llhall find time.1^ 

Scene II. 

FROCULEIUa. 



-Yott (hall find 



Aconqvcroff that will pray in aid for kiodaers. 

That isy • he will himfcif turn folicitor for 

JOUv* 



V Tl -«» VL*. 
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[AFTBR PREVSICTING CLEOPATRA FROM 
STABBING HSR8EAF.] 

H old, worthy rtdy* bol^y 
Do not yonTfclf fiich wrong, who are in thit 
JttSiv^i, bnt not betray *d. 

There is no neceffity to alter the word relieved 
for bereaved^ or any other word. Relieved alludes 
to a town befieged^ which, by the fudden arrival 
of focial forces^ is freed from the befiegers. 

CLEOPATRA. 
Thit is the hriefot money, tic 

* This is die inventory.^ 

IDEM. 
Ptrcel the fnna of my difgrtce. 

That is, adding another item to the grofs fum 
of her misfortunes^ by her (leward's ingratitude. 

IDEM. 



•The «inick comeditnt 



Extcmponlly wiU fttge ntt 

Whether the comedians of Rome laid hold of 
every public matter, and turned it into a fubjcft 
for ftage-exhihition, is not, 1 believe, very cer- 
tain. That the Englifh comedians often bring 
on the ftage, for their emolument, public, and 
fometimes private, tranfadions, cannot be con- 
troverted. Let the Receipt -tax, a farce, be alt 
inftance. But^ in fuch matters, the Athenians 
excelled all mankind ; for they, without dtftinc- 
tioa, brought upon tbcir theatre aU taOt*, 12lm\x&% 
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and blcmifhes^ whatfoever. . The old comedy 
exhibited, in perfon, the bed as well as the ivorff 
of the Athenian citizens^ joft as the malignity or 
humour of the author prompted. In their inferior 
dramatic pieces, the fmalleft defe6);s of their de- 
magogues, or public orators, were Imitated and 
ridiculed. Any diftinguifhed pleafantry of any 
man of note was fure to be laid hold of by the 
Athenian players, and expofed to public view. 
Nor is there a more common expreffioQ^ in fome 
of the old Greek critics, particularly the fcholi- 
aft of Ariftophanes, than chat fuch ao one was 
brought upon the ftage for fomc peculiarity or 
other in his gait, drefs, look, manner of living; 
for his pride, extravagance, luxury, &c. 

Something of this all ftages have had in their 
original ftate. When fomc great lords com- 
plained^ to Louis XII. of France, that the come- 
dians made free with his majefty and the court, 
' I am glad of it,' faid that good prince^ ' for I 
(hall be fure to hear the truth ;' and immediately 
gave orders that the comedians ihould play before 
him, and deli red them to fpare nobody. But 
this worthy king's good-nature is no excufe 
for the liccntioufnefs of his players.—-* The ftage/ 
fays honeft Dodfley, in his preface to Iji^ editioa 
of old Englifh plays, * nofooner learned to fpeakj 
than it grew fcurrilous, and a chief magiftrate of 
London complained^ that Lord Burleigh had en« 
couraged the common players to reprefent. his- 
father on their ftage.* 

* CLEOPATRA. 



>And I (hall fee 



Some f(|]aetkio$ Cleopatra h»y, my greatnoTa.. 

This 
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This refers to the cufiom, in Shakfpeare's time, 
of boySf or young and handfome lads, ading 
vroxnen's parts. Our author fometimes takes 
notice of the diminutive fize of thefe boy-ladies. 
In Twelfth Night, Sir Toby Belch calls his 
niece's woman, * the youngeft of nine wrens.*— 
Some critics have fuppofed, that the female cha- 
rafiers of Shakfpcare arc not drawn with equal 
force and fpirit, nor with that elegance and de- 
licacy, as in other writers, on account of having 
fuch improper reprefentatives* But I believe it 
will be difficult to find, in any author, fuch 
abundant and varied originality, in women's 
chara3ers, as in Shakfpeare. ^ The ladies in- 
deed, of Beaumont and Fletcher, arc, in ge- 
neral, of a different complexion; few of them 
are marked >Yith (implicity, elegance, modefly^ 
and fenfibility; for the moft part they are of the 
virago kind, bold, licentious, and violent, fitted^ 
for the tomboys who aded them. Afpafia in the 
Maid's Tragedy, Juliana in the Double Mar^ 
riage, Lucina in Valentinian, and a few more, 
arc fweet -erceptions. C harles II. put an end 
to the ridiculous and abfurd cuftom of men ading 
WQmen*^5 parts. A number of beautiful aSrcflcs 
foon gave a new luftre to the Engliih theatre. 
The firft woman-adrefs was the mother of Nor- 
ris, commonly called Jubilee Dicky. The 
French ftage was, I believe, fooner enlivened 
with women than the Englifh, though they could 
boaft of nothing but poor imitations of the an- 
cients, 

* Cleopttrty Juliet, Imogen, Ophelit^ Ltdy Conftance, If^- 
bcUa, Vorarania, Lady Macbeth, Portia in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, Rofaliod, Beatrice, are all dillin£^ characters. To theCe 
OMSj others might be added. 
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cients, till the days of Rotrou and Corneille. 
Baretti, in his Letters from Spain, acquaints us, 
that, till within thefe twenty years, all the parts 
in Spanifli plays were afted by women. * The 
Pope permits none but men or eunuchs to play in 
the operas at Rome during the carnivaL 

CLOWN. 

I knom thtt t womta it t difli for the ge<U if the dml dreft 
her not. 

Shakfpeare well knew the tade of a London 
audience. The fcvcrity of the tragic fcenes al- 
ways wanted fome comic relief; he has therefore 
brought in aid his conftant friend, the joker, in 
the (hape of a (imple countryman. 

CLSO PATRA. 

i*— ^Methinks I hetr 



Antooy ctU; I fee him roufe himfelf, 
Tapraiib my noble t& I 

Cleopatra's preparation for death is animated 
to a degree of fublimity which greatly raifes the 
charaacrof the Egyptian princefs, and makes us 
lament her in death whom living we could not 
praife, though it was impoi&ble not to admire 

her. 

It has been queftioned, by fome hiftorians» 
whether Cleopatra was killed by drinking poifon, 
which flie always carried about her, or by the bite 
of the afpic. Auguftus confirms the latter ac- 
count, by having her figure drawn with an afpic 
on her arm, and expofed to public view, when 
he triumphed over Antony. 

• Vide the next cbtpter*. 
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* The beaiftr of Cleopatra was not very afton- 
iflinig; (he did not, in feature,^ furpafs many of 
her £x : hut the power of her wit greatly ele- 
vated her charms; her manner, too, was en- 
chanting and irreliftible. No female could boaft 
of fuch a voice ; for, fo great was its variety of 
modulation, that it refembled an inftrument of 
many firings. She is faid to have fpoken about 
thirty languages; there were few foreign ambaf* 
fadors to whom flie could not give audience in 
their own tongue. 

I cannot help thinking that . Dr. Johnfon has 
been rather precipitate in deciding upon the me- 
rit of Antony and Cleopatra.^-How can I Tub* 
mit to that fentence, which pronounces, that 
there is no difcrimination of charafier, in this 
play, except in Cleopatra, whom he confiders 
only as confpicuous for feminine arts? Thofe 
fhe has in abundance, it is true; but her gene- 
rous rcfolution, to die rather than fubmit to em- 
brace life upon ignoble terms, is furely alfo worth 
remembering. . But is not Antony highly difcri- 
minated by variety of paffion, by boundiefs ge- 
nerofity, as well as unexampled dotage ? What 
does this truly great writer think of Enobarbus, 
the rough old warrior, ihrewd in his remarks and 
humorous in his plain-dealing ? I (hall fay no- 
thing of Odavius or Lcpidus, though they are 
certainly feparated from other parts. The (implici- 
ty of the fabte is ncceflarily dellroyed by exhibiting 
fuch a croud of events, happenmg in diftant pe- 
riods of timcy a fault, common to hiflorical plays. 
But, in fpight of all irregularities, this tragedy 
ricmains unequalled by any that have been writ* 
jtcxjL QUI ^he fame fubjed. 

• FlaUr(^. 

Antony 
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Antony and Cleopatra had long lain dormant^ 
I believe ever fince it was firft exhibited^ when, 
about the year 1 75o» Mr. Garrick, from his 
paffionate defire to give the public as much of 
their admired poet as poffible^ revived itj as al- 
tered by Mr. Capel, with all the advantages of 
new fcenesy habits, and other decorations pro- 
per to the play. However, - it did not anfwer 
nis own and the public expedation. It muft be 
confefled, that, in Antony, he wanted one ne- 
cefTary accompllfliment: his perfon wa^ not fuf- 
ficiently important and commanding to reprefent 
the part. There is more dignity of adion than 
variety of paffion- in the charader, chough it is 
nor deficitnt in the latter. The ador who is 
obliged continually to traverfe the ftagc, (hould 
from perfon attra^ refped, as well as from the 
power of fpeech. Mrs. Yates was then a young 
adrefs, and had not manifefted fuch proofs of 
genius, and fuch admirable elocution, as Aie has 
fince difplaycd ; but her fine figure and pleafing 
manner of fpeaking were well adapted to the en- 
chanting Cleopatra. MoiTop wanted the eflential 
part of Enobarbus, humour. 

In Dryden's All for Love, Booth's dignified 
adion and forcible elocution, in the part, of 
Antony, attra3ed the public to that heavy, tho' 
in many parts, well-written, play, fix nights 
focceffively, without the aififtance of pantomime 
OF farce, which, at that time was efleemed fome> 
thing extraordinary. But indeed he was well 
fupported by an Oldfield, in his Cleopatra, who» 
to a moil harmonious and powerful vcncc, and 
fine perfon, added grace and elegance of geflure. 
When Booth and Oldfield met in the fecond ad, 
their dignity of deportment commanded the ap- 

plaufe 
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plaufe and approbation of the moft judicious 
critics* When Antony faid to Cleopatra, 

You praiiut*d me your iilence, tod you b'retk it 
Ere 1 htve fcsrce begun, 

this check was fo well nnderftood by Oldfield^ and 
anfwered with fuch propriety of behaviour^ that, 
in Sfaakrpeare's phrafe, Ibr tendings were adorn* 
ingi. 

The elder Mills aded Ventidius with the true 
fpirit of a rough and generous old foldier. To 
render the play as acceptable to the public as 
poffible, Wilks took the trifling part of Dola- 
bella, nor did Coiley Cibber difdain to appear in 
Alcxas: thefe parts would fcarcely be accepted 
now by third-rate adors. Still jto add more 
weight to the performance, Odavia was a fhort 
chara£k;:r of a fcene or two, in which Mrs. Por- 
ter drew not only refped, but the more aflcding 
approbation of tears, from the audience. Since 
that timet All for Love has gradually funk into 
oUivion. 



Rule 
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Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Plots of Beaumont and Pleteber taken from Spanijb 
mvelff . and probaify from Spanijb piays.''^P/ot of 
Rule a Wife and bave a Wife »'^^Cbar ail er of an 
epicure from Paulus yoviut.^^NunAer of plays by 
Lope de la Vega.-^Cervantes*s account of tbe Spa" 
nijb tbeatre.^^^SpaniJb Rofcius^ Lope de Rueda 
bis merit as an a^or and writer.^^^SucceJwr of 
Ruedcu^-^Plays of Cervantes j^^ An oppofer of Lope 
de k Vega,^^A defcription of De Vegds uncommon 
genius, '^^Calderone^ bis fuecejfor i^^ebemcbes tbe 
public taflc'^Remarkable parages in tbe life of 
De Vega.'^His marriage imd duel.^^^Secretary to 
Jihua.^^Soldier on board tbe Spanijb armadaj"^^ 
Second marriage.^'^His misfortunes.^^Ordained 
priefl, '•'^Honoured witb a degree by Pope Urban. 
'•^His deatb and magnificent funeral, "-^Geff^ at 
ivben walking tbe fireets,^^His great ricbes.^^ 
Works.'^^^icknefs in compofitionj'^^His reafons 
for breaking tbrougb tbe rules of tbe dramaj'^^His 
extenfive benevolence and cbarity.'-^Cbances and 
Rule a Wife, ^C'^^Garrick incited by Mtm 
Colman to restive plays of Beaumont and Fletcber 
and Mefffinger.^^Revival of Pbilafter and Bonduca. 
^-^Powell and Mrs. Tates,^"Mr, Colmarts edi^ 
tion of Beaumont and Fleicber.^^^medians obliged 
to Mr. Colmanj^^HotAj^^^^MfcbyluSy Sophocles^ 
PlautuSf Terence^ Sbakfpeare, and Molierej'^^ 
Firfi play of Sbakfpeare.^His ftyle imitated by 

Beaumont 
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BeaummU and Fietcher.'-'^Tbeir compofition de^ 
fcrtked^^^Rgafan why the dialogue of Beaumont and 
fletcber is generally more polijbed than Sbakfpeur^s* 
'"^Mercutio.^^'Benedick^-^'^Rofalind,*^^' Prince of 
Wales and FalJlajff^.^^Licentious Jiyle of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ^-^Sbakfpearey compared to them^ mo* 
de/i.^^Tbe Captain.^^Scomful Lady and Cuflom 
of the Country. "^Shakfpeare' J power over bis audi^ 
tors, '•'^Merchant of Venice. ''^Charles Macklin,'^ 
Wife for a Month, "-^Its plot and manners defer ibed 
at large.'^^Valerio and Evantbe,— ^Marriage Bed, 
'•'^Lelia and her fatber.^^Real excellences of 
Beaumont and Fletcher fiourijb for everj^^Shak* 
fpeare one of the audiencc'-^Dramatic effelSf,"^ 
Faithful Sbepberdefs,^'Two noble Kinfmen.'^^ 
Beaumont and Fletcher enviers of Shakfpeare.^'^ 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife a^ed by Hart and 
Mobuuj IS c.'^-^The merit of the play-^-^Berez^ a 
military coxcomb, "^^Cacafogo, a baflard Faljiaff,"^ 
Elder Mills, Wilks, Booth, Mrs. Oldfeld.^ 
'^^Ryan, Mrs. Tounger.'—Moffop defires to a^ 
Leen.'-^Oppofed by Garrick,-"^ Woodward,*'-' A^s, 
Cibberf in comedy, mifplaced,'-~Mrs, Clive, 
Mrs, Pritcbard, Mrs, Abington, and Mr. King. 
'^Garrick^s great Jkill in Leon.-'^'Tbe wW feeling 
explained. 



s 



E V E R A L plots of Beaumont and FicK 
thor^pUys are taken from Spanifh novels, 9nd» 
in all probability, from Spanifli plays. To the 
firft wc owe the Chances, Love's Pilgrimage, 
and Rule a Wife and have a Wife, which are 
all taken from Cervantes. The laft is formed en- 
tirely' from the Cafamienio enganiofo of this cclcr 
h^ted writer. I am not faffictcntly read in the 
Vol. II. M theatre 
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theatre of Spain to point out the ori^nals whence 
our authors might have borrowed fables^ fcenes^ 
or charadcrs. As they were very convcrfant 
with modem as wdl as antient literature, we 
cannot fuppofe them unacquainted with the plays 
of Cervantes'9 or of that voluminous author, dif- 
tinguifhed by the glorioiis^ title of the Spanifi Sbak- 
fpeare, Lope de la Vega. That thefe celebrated 
twin-writers were very affidiious in the fearch of 
an extraordinary charader can be proved, from 
their having read Paul Jovius de Pifcibus Roma- 
nis, and taken the whole charader of Lazarillo, 
the nice feeder, from that author ; who has, in 
very clafficai Latin, given at large the charader 
ofaparafite and fmell*fea(l, who, in fearch of 
an unbrana, after many difappointments, fat 
down at table with a courtezan, to enjoy his be- 
loved fiih. If the reader ifaould deiire to coitae at 
this proof of their indefatigable diligence, with- 
out confulting P. Jovius de Pifcibus Romanis, 
which is, I beiieve, not very common^ he may 
turn to the article Chigi in Bayle's Didionary. 

The plays, faid to be written by. Lope de Vega, 
amount to the incredible number of 1800; ail 
which were aded, and the greateft part of them 
with applaufe. Lope may be truly faid, like 
Pope, to have ^(fped in numbers, for he began to 
make verfes before he had learned to write. He 
bribed his elder fchooircliows, with a part of his 
breakfaft, to commit to paper the verfes he had 
conceived. 

Before Shakfpeare, as far as we can learn, be- 
gan to write for the ftage. Lope was a volunteer 
cn-board the famous armada defiined for the de- 
ftniftion of this country. And, not long . beSforc 
that period, as we arc told by Cervantes himfetf, 

in 
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in his Froiogo to his G>medias» the Spanifh ftagc 
was in a wretched condition. Comedies were paf- 
toral dialogues, with interludes, in which the ri- 
baldry of a black flave, the boalling of a coward, 
and the blunders of a Bifcayner, refembling our 
Tcagiie's bulls, formed the principal par:. 1 o 
them, it is faid, we owe our Bobadil. All the 
apparatus of their theatre, fays the fame author, 
might be wrapped up in a bag ;— heing nothing 
more than four gilt leather (kins, and as many 
falfe beards and heads of hair, with three or four 
fticks, or flieep-crooks. They had no chan^'^s of 
fcenea; no paflage for the adors in the center of 
the ftage, the whole of which confifted of a few 
boards laid over benches. An old curtain, drawn 
acrofs, divided the part where the SL&ors drefTed ; 
and the muficians fang without the aliiftance of 
inftruments. 

While the Spanifli theatre laboured under thcfc 
difadvantages, z genius, who may be properly 
ftyled the Spanifli Rofcius, ftarted up in the per- 
fon of Lope de Rueda, .whofe dramatic pieces are 
flill extant, and confer honour on his memory. 
This man was a gold-beater by trade ; and furely 
it is. praife fufficient for him to have Cervantes 
for his panegyrift, who declares that none ever 
equalled him as an z6kor, or in the natural turn 
of his dialogue and truth of chara£ler. 

His prologues and interludes are diftinguiflied 
by the name of FafTos, compofitions at this day 
known by the name of Leas Entremcfes and Sa- 
enetes. Lope de Rueda died at Cordova, and, 
in confideration of his great merit, was interred 
in the cathedral between the two choirs. 

Nokarro, a fucccfTor of Rueda in ading, was 
an approved imitator of his madcr in the low co* 

M a mic. 
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mic. In his days the ba^ was withdrawn, and 
gave way to tninksj which held the ftage-fur- 
niture. 

Cervantesi foon after his redemption from 
flavery, in 1580^ tamed his ftudies to the theatre, 
and wrote Los Tratos dc Argel^ or The Humouris 
of Algiers; and between twenty and thirty other 
comedies, which were aded, but never printed* 
■ T he names of thofe plays, which were 
printed, are. La grand Turquefca, La Baialla na- 
val, Lajerufalemf La Anuarantao Mayo, El Bof- 
que amoroh. La Arfinda, and La Confufa* He 
was the nrft who divided the Spanifli drama into 
three jornadas, or ads. He was likewife a ftre* 
nuous defender of the antients, on which account 
he attacked his rival. Lope de Vega, with all his 
might ; but the latter, by indulging the bent and 
humour of the people, and by being pofTefledof a 
rich and moft exuberant fancy, with a jufl deli- 
neatbn of charader, like the force of an impetu- 
ous torrent, bore down al! before him. His m- 
vention was fo fruitful, and his produdions fo 
rapid, that he did not give the public leifure to 
diftinguifh the efibrts of genius from the wild faL 
lies of intemperate fancy. 

Calderone, who foon followed Lope de Vega, 
gave the finishing hand to the plan of his prede- 
ceflTor, and, with the fame advantage of Ian* 
guage and wit, debauched the tafte of the peo- 
ple. In the fcenes of this writer, the fair fcx arc 
taught to facrifice every thing to the impulfe of 
love, to defpife the injundions of parents, and 
yield to the arts of fcduQion. This authors wit 
IS the more dangerous from being delivered in cx- 
preflions the moil captivating and beautiful. But 
this cannot be faid of all Calderonc's plays > fomc 

of 
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of them I have read, which do not merit this fcr 
vcrc ccnfurc. 

Lope dc Vega was fo extraordinary a genius.^ 
that it is with difficulty we can quit a fubjed fo 
agreeable* Some particulars of his life are lingu- 
lar and worth knowing. 

When he was five years old, he could read 
Spanilh and Latin, and make verfes with fiur 
cncy. At the age of twelve, he was matter of 
the Latin tongue and a complete rhetorician; 
he could then, too, dance and fence with eafe 
and dexterity, and (ing in a tolerable tafte. At 
his firft entrance into life, he became an orphan 
with every preflure of diftrefs. He was taken 
into the fervice of the Btihop of Avilcr, in whofc 
praife he wrote feveral paftorals, and made his 
firft dramatic eflay, in a comedy called La Paflo" 
rat de JacintQ.'^-^QOXi afterwards, we find him 
fecretary to the famous Duke of Alva, whofe 
praifes he fang in his Arcadia. About this time 
he married a lady of fa(hion, on account of 
whofe gallantries he fought a duel ; and^ having 
dangcrouily wounded his adverfarv, he fled to 
Valencia, where he rcfided feveral years. On 
his return to Madrid, he loft his wife ; and, be- 
ing feized with the military ardour^ he went on* 
board the grand armada. In this expedition, fo 
glorious to England and dtfgraccful to Spain^ De 
Vega loft his brother, who was killed in a naval 
engagement.-— Lope had bis (hare in the general 
misfortune of his country, and appeared atMsi- 
drid without a fingle friend The Count de Le- 
mos, fenfible of his merit, made him . his fecre- 
tary. He now ventured upon a fecond marriage 
with a woman of rank. .This lady was Donna 
Juanna dcGuaxdia, whom he foon after ioft. Jn- 

.\ M 3 ^wmS 
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confolable with thefe afflidions. La Vega entered 
into the ftate ecclefiadical^ and was ordained a 
prieft. He ftill courted the mufes, as the chief 
relaxation ol his forrows. He was now become 
fo illuftrious, that Pope Urban VIII. fcnt him a 
degree of dodor in divinity^ and the crofs of the 
order of Malta, added to a lucrative poft in the 
apoftolic chamber. This he enjoyed to his death, 
Which happened in the feventy-third year of his 
age, to the great regret of the court and every 
learned man in the kingdom.-— He was mod mag-' 
nificently interred at the expence of the Duke o\ 
Sefa, his patron and executor. The Duke in- 
vited to the interment all the grandees of the 
kingdom. The funeral obfcquics lafied three 
days ; all the clergy of the king's chapel aflifkd; 
three blihops officiated pontificalty ; three emi- 
nent orators exerted thcmfelvcs in the praifes of 
the deceafed, with whcm, when living, many 
princes gloried in being acquainted. 

When Lope dc Vega walked in the ftreets of 
Madrid, he was gazed at and followed as a pro- 
digy. He was loaded with prefcnts ; by the ra- 
pid faie of his works, he accumubted a capital 
of 150,000 docats, befidcs his annual income, of 
1 5 00 ducats, arifing from his benefices afid 
eniploymcnts. 

00 great were the fertility of his genius, the 
readincfs of his wit, rapidity of his thought, and 
animated exprcffion, that there never was a poet 
in the world, either antient or modern, that 
could be compared to him. His lyric conipofi- 
tions and fugitive pieces, with his profe*eflays, 
fcrm a colleQion of fifty vcfames ; beiides bis 
dramatic works, in twenty-li^r vcufem^s ; exclu- 
iive of four kutvdttd fkuX9« facramentales, all 
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t^hich were fucceffivcly brought on the ftage. 
What is ftill more furprifing, we have his own 
authority to fay, that they fofmed the Icaft part 
of what dill remained in his clofet. By esaft 
computation, this author wrote twenty-one mil- 
lions three hundred and fixteen thoufand verfes. 
So extraordinary was the quiduiefs of his fismcy, 
he would finift a play In twenty-four hours ; and 
fome comedies he completed in lefs than four 
hours. . It was not, fays my author, his fault, 
that fome of his immediate fucccflbrs had not his 
talents, and only imitated his imperfedlons ; for 
the Spanifh drama grew inftipportable when de« 
prived of the beauties of Lope. This was fore- 
ftcn by -Cervantes, who reproaches our poet with 
deftroying the rules of the drama to court popular 
applaufe. And indeed Lope, in fome verfes 
W'liich he pubiifhed, owns the charge; the pur* 
port of which is, * That he was fcnfible of the re- 
proaches, which the critics of Ita-ly and France 
would make htm, for breaking through all rules 
10 pleafe an ignorant public; but, fince the^ 
paid for it, they bad a right to be pleafed in their 
own way.' 

But that, which gives the grcateft luftrc to the 
mme of De Vega, is derived from his perfonal 
virtues, which were fupcrior to his Iherary talents. 
His benevolence and charity towards the diftref- 
fcd were fo great, that he ever extended his hand 
to the needy ; infomuch that, notwithftanding 
his great wealth and large income, not more 
than fix thoufand ducats were found in his pof- 
fcflion at his death. * 

M 4 This 

• For the tccount of the Sptniih theatre, tnd the life of Lope 
d« Veft, i %m obliged to my friend, Mr. ^wle, of Idtpifion t 
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This much I thought was due to the memory, 
of fo great a genius^ the contemporary of Shak* 
ipeare, and ranked with htm in fame. 

I have owned my inability to trace Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the plots, charadcrs, and (itua- 
tions of the Spani(h dramatifts, though it can 
hardly be doubted, but that they would make ufe 
^f ihsLt which they could fo eafily rcach> and 
whickthey fo well underftood. 

Of the fifty-four dramatic pieces, written by 
ihefe great poets, two only at prefent prefcrve 
their rank on the ftage, the Chances, and Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife. No writers, fure, ever 
experienced fuch a rcverfe of fortune ! To be 
tumbled from the higheft exaltation of fame to ne* 
gled and oblivion is a mortifying kffon to all 
fuccefsful writers ! 

Mr. Garrick was often called upon, by the ad*- 
mirers of our old bards, and more particularly by 
Mr. Colman, in a letter, addrcfTed to him, con* 
taining re6edions on our old Engliflx dramatie 
writers, not to confine his labour of love to Shak* 
fpeare, but to extend his plan, and to open the 
rich trcafurcs cF Fletcher, Jonfon, and Maffih« 
2;er ; and more cfpecially to take into his thea- 
trical roll thofe admirable plays, the Maid's Tra- 
gedy, King ard no King, Philaftcr, the Elder 
Brother, and the City Madam. Thcfc, in the 
names of Burbage, Taylor, and Bcttcrton, he 
conjured our great Rpfcius, to rcftore to the pub- 
lic. And here, I doubt, fomcbody might hint, 
it were to be wiflicd that Mr. CcJman had not 
employed the names of thofe celebrated old come* 

dians 
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dians as a powerful charm to prevail on Mr. Gari- 
rick to grant his requeft, who never wifhed to hear 
the name of any ador but one. 

. But this excellent friend of the playhoufc and 
players, Mr. Colman, not content with inforcing 
his arguments to convince the manager of the 
great powers of writing which lay dormant in 
thefe dramatiftsy twenty years fince revived Phi- 
lader, with great fucccfs> at Drury-lane, in 
which he introduced- to the public a young and 
great ading genius, and gave an opportunity to 
the accompli (hed Mrs. Yates to difpiay her talents 
in a new walk of elegant (implicity. Bonduca he 
reftored, with approved alterations and much ap^ 
plaufe, at his, theatre in the Haymarkct. 

Unwcarjed in his 'affcdionto,this^tfr nobik/ra- 
trum, fome yc^rs Cnce Mr. Colman undertook 
the publication of an edition of their works in ten 
volumes oSavOi, .In this he has carefully fup- 
plied the defers of former editions ; nor has he 
omitted to do all poffible juftice to the commen^* 
tators>Mcflrs. -Theobald, Seward, and Symfon, 
whofp merits, he has candidly acknowledged, 
.and tias inferted all fuch notes of theirs as tend to 
illu(l;;ate the text pf the authors. And, what is 
much to his .reputation, he has not, ia his criti- 
cifms, indulgeahimfelf in the illiberal cuilom gf 
infulting his predeceflbrs. 

The comedians, too, arc obliged to this wri- 
ter, fof refcuing them from the contempt and 
fqorn thrown upon them by feveral editors of 
Shakrpearc. In one pait of his preface, he can-, 
didly acknowledges that the (jtage owes its at. trac- 
tion to the a6tor as well as the author, with t^is 
happy illuftration : * For, if the able performer 
•will not contribute to give a polifli and brilliancy 

M 5 to 
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othc ivoiiCf it will be, like ,thc rough diamond, 
ebfcured atid difrcgardcd.' In another part of it, 
he endeavours to heal the ifonnds made by the 
ftings of the irritable Pope : * Cibbcr, idle Gib- 
ber,' fays this agreeable author, ' wrote for the 
ftagewith more fnccefs than Pope. iEfchylus> 
Sophocles, Plautus, and Terence, were foldiers 
and freemen ; Shakfpeair and Moliere were ac- 
tors.' 

Mr. Coiman perhaps had forgotten, that ^f- 
chylus was a great ador as well as a renowned 
foldier ; that he not only aded the principal parts 
in his tragedies, but compofed the mnfic for them, 
ordered what particular drefles ihould be worn, 
and projefied all the machinery ; and, laflly, 
that he diffriboted the parts to the reft of the play- 
ers, fo marked and noted that they could not pof- 
{tbiy miftake the proper pronunciation of every 
line. Sophocles undcrftood the art of afiing ; 
but the weaknefs of hrs voice prevented him from 
joining the pi^feffion of player to that of author. 

But, to return to Beaumoiit and Fletcher. 
After all which the warmeft admirers of thefe 
writers can fa^ in their commendation, the great 
preference, ^iven by the public to Shakfpeare, 
may be eflablifhed on a laftmg foundation. With- 
out in the leaft diminifting their real and intrin- 
sic merit. 

I have ever looked on Beaumont and Fletcher 
as the difciples, or rather the dramatic offspring, 
of Shakfpeare ; and fuch an offspring as will ever 
rcffed great honour on the parent. 

His nrft uncontcfted dramatic piece* is fixed, 
by Mr. Ma lone, to the year 1591, when Shak- 
fpeare 

« »• - 
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Ipeare had arrived to the age of twenty-five, 
r (etcher was then in his 14th or 15th year, and 
Beaumont a child of fix years old. The earlicft 
of their produSions cannot, I believe, be traced 
farther back than early in the reign of James I. 
■ Notwithdanding what is faid by Seward 

of their prediledion for Ben Jonfon, and Bean- 
pnnnt's imitation of his manner, in perCbnifying 
paffions rather than in drawing charaders, lam 
perfuaded that they both chiefly formed them- 
felv^s on Shakrfpeare, many of whofe admired 
plays had been aSed long before the fame of Jon^ 
fon was generally known. They, as well as the 
great ppet, took their plots from hiilory and ro- 
mance- Their charafter s, like h»s, are as vari* 
OM^ as natu<re coiild produce, and, in moft of 
their pif^^es, admirably and faithfully delineated ; 
iHeir feidtimeiits are tender, pathetic, and forciv 
bic, at plot, iituati^n, and charader, require. 
Th^ diaipguc is iwiYcifally allow«ed to he free, 
fiegant, pifitfaQl, and witty; in general more 
adapted tpithc conv^rfation of gentlemen than 
Sh^fpcarefs. And fthiai^xccBencc we may obvi* 
«i^y . eofl^Slire to Jaiavf proceeded from their 
bji^r j:aiikm iifeand more poliibed education; 
tfac-fQi3ii ^ a bi^ap ju»d jiidgo could command a 
«hfkif:er f«t of fie^apanions tihan a poor player* 
Biil« ithough I gmnt their fcenes abound more in 
liher^ and jugb-feafpned dialed than fihak* 
%9jire's, y^tg whcncr^r he thinks pcoper to in* 
tfpdupc wHsy and treat his audience with gay 
converfe, he is not only equal, but fuperior, to 
IH9 iflstti^pis* For wlK>m will they match with 
the fprigjbtly Merciitio, or the humorous Bene-^ 
4ici T^ fay iwthing of the picafontrics of the 
tmilble Rpfftboiia whal dialpgue can be put in 

competi* 
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ccMnpetkion with the Ihrdjr, witty, varied mirth, 
the rapidly^racetiond and laagh-winning repar* 
Ices^ of the Prince of Walc$ and Jack Fal- 
ftaflF? 

It muft alfo be aiiowed, that the fcenes of 
thefe twin poets are often blotted with unpardon- 
able licentioafnefs and ftatncd with Tile ob'benity. 
It is not enough to fay, in their defence, that 
the poets of their age wrote in the fame (lyle. 
They have gone beyond all that I ever read of 
thofe times in illiberal freedom. Seward, indeed, 
coldly owns^ that Shakfpeare does not offend, in 
I his point, fo often as they do* But I will be 
bold to aiTert, that compared with thefe authors, 
he is modeft and chafte, and writes like an an- 
choret* A difpaffionate and candid reader can* 
not help fuggefting, that the fcenes of our great 
dramatift feem to have been aded before different 
auditors than thofe of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
innumerable inftances of unlimited Itcentioufnefs 
may be produced from many of their plays. I 
need only refer the reader to the Captain,— -the 
Scornful Ladv^ fince altered, much for the bet- 
ter, to the Cfapricious Lady, at the defire^ as t 
have heard,' of ^ an eminent adrefSf who per- 
formed the principal charader,— -and the Cuftom 
of the Country. To this freedom of ftyle they 
in fome meafure owed the fucccfs of their dramas 
in the reign of Charles II. They approached 
nearer, in dialogue and charader, to the colour 
of the times, than the plays of any other au- 
thor. 

But there is a wide difference, in theinanage'- 
ment of theii plots, between Shakfpeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher • Thofe of the former 
are altogether as improbable as the latter. Butt 

under 
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nnder his diredion, improbability lefTcns iitiper- 
ccptibly ; the faperftrudure is fo beaotiful, that 
you foigc^thc foundation. You furvcy the Vfhots 
building with fuch delight, that you have not lei- 
fure to think of the enchanted ground on which it 
ftands. 

Let mc inftance only the Merchant of Venice. 
Can any ftory be devifed more (Irange and abfurd 
than a bond wiih a forfeiture of a pound of flefii ? 
But, when once you have admitted that into 
your belief, how does the poet, by the (kilful tex- 
ture of the fcene, alarm your mind and work on 
your paflions I Notwithftanding the very odious 
charader of the Jew, Shakfpeare has the art to 
intereft you, for a time, in his favour. In the 
third aft, we have a fccne, reftored to the ftage 
by the fupcrior talle of Charles Macklin, to 
whom indeed we owe the play as it now ftands, in 
which the Jew's private calamities make fome 
tender impreilions on the audience; but the au- 
thor, aware of the confequence of indulging this 
pity, roufes them to a juft knowledge of hi^ cha* 
ra^er, by making Shylock, in the midft of his 
private diftrefTes, give vent to his inveterate ha- 
tred to the Merchant, whofe blood he determines 
to fpili. The ftory of the calkets is as romantic 
as any tale of knight-errantry : in the hands of 
our ehchanter it pafles for true hiftorjr. In th^ 
fourth ad of th^ play* a young lady, m the^irefs 
of a lawyer, impofes upon the high court of juf* 
tice, and faves the life of the Merchant, by the 
help of a quibble ; but the whole is conduced ilV 
fuch a powerful manner as to juftify the moft 
difcerning fpeSators in the approbation of the 
writer. ' ' 
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Let us now take a view of Fktchcr*s Wife for 
a Month, in which there are fome juftlyadmired 
icenesy well-drawn charaders, and much exceU 
lent fatire. 

There are, in this play, as well as in the Mer* 
chant of Venice, two plots : the putting up a 
lady by audton^ as a wife for a month, and the 
recovering a (ick king by a dofe of poifon. 

Frederic, the King's brother, during the iUnefs 
of the latter, takes upon him the government of 
the ftate. His paffions are vicious in the ex- 
Ireme : he plots the death of the King, and at* 
tempts the chi^ity of a noble and virtuous lady, 
the fifter of his minifter, who, fo far from endea- 
vouring to curb his mailer's appetite^ offers him- 
felf the wiHinj^ pander in the management di the 
infamous bufinefs.. 'Evanthe, the lady, i9 be- 
trothed to Valerio, a young nobleman of great 
and amiaUe quaikies.— Frederic confents that the 
lover ihall marry the lady, but under theinjune* 
tion that be (hall not cohabit with her more thao 
a month. To com.pIete the mtfery of the unhap- 
py pair, Sorano, the minifier, fuggefis to his 
naafter the cruel plan of oUigiog valerio nfm to 
mjoy his wife, under tihe fepfeittire of her life. 
The ftf uggles, anfing in the hr eaft of Valerio 
from this injundion, are well .defcribed ; an af- 
ler*fe^e, between the huiband and wife, ^ermi* 
9M» much to the honour of |he lady* The 
King inifiilts Valerio on his fituation, and fe* 
ccives from him fueb keen reproaches, as no ty- 
nM, mvefled witli u»limtc.d pt>wer, wojald tole- 
f«le« Evaaihe diftniffes an a^endant, who bad 
aiwajfs latked to her m^dfch in ijie language of 
the brothel, and had given her fuch advice a9 be- 
comes the mouth only of a mofi: abandoned profti- 

tutc» 
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tute, A warm fccnc eirfues between Evanthe and 
the King, where noblenefs of fpirit is blended 
with vulgarity of language. Another interview 
follows, between the hufoand and wife, where 
Evanthe is equally violent and fubtniffive* She 
is now put up to audion, the wife for a month* 
Three low wretches bid for her, but retreat a& 
foon as they know the condition of marriage. 
Valerio, in difgulfe, with a forged ftory of his^ 
death, puts in his claim. As he is going ofT with 
her, he is called back by the tyrant, who, on the 
appearance of Alphonfo, his elder brother, cured 
by the poifon given by Sorano, is depofcd, and 
ihc lovers are made happy. Of Alphonfo's deli- 
rium, and the impropriety of amplifying in fuch 
a fituation, I have fpoken at large towards the 
latter end of my rpmarks on King John. » 1 ■ ■ 
I need not fay any thing of the condud of this 
play, but the manners are flitl worfe. That a 
young lady, in the pride of youth and bloom of 
Deauty, fuch as Evanthe, Ihould have warm de« 
fires, when afcending the nu|>tial bed, is what we 
expcd; but furely modeft reludance in the lady 
will heighten her charms, and prove the bed in« 
cei)ftive to the lover. It is, in the language of 
Shakfpeare, 



A pudtacy lb fo^. 



As would vtrn old Soinm. 

Bttt Evanthe is fo eager; that ftc flimulates hct 
htfibatrd: 



EVANTUKx 
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To bed, then : 
Fie, my lord I 



MTill yoo pat t mtid to*t to (eadi you whtt to do ^ 
Are you fo cold t lover } 

Much more, and ftill warmer^ is urged hy 
Evanthc; which is certainly extremely natural. 
But whv not draw the cuitains of the marriagc- 
bcd ? Why will t*hcfc writersy like Mrs. Behn, 
• Fairly put alf chara3ers to bed, and Jbew them 
tbere ?^ However, this I (hould have paflTed 
over, in our authors, as pardonable, from a 
young, exuberant, and vigorous, fancy, and 
fuited to a tempting (it'uation. But how the play 
of the Captain could be tolerated by any fpeda* 
tors, it is inippffible not to alk. 

Lelia, a lewd woman, tempts her own father, 
knowing him to be fuch, to her bed. Struck 
with hor-ror, he fhudders at the thoughts of fo 
Ihocking a crime. She perfifts ; and, by argu* 
ment, drives to reconcile him to the cpmmif- 
(Ton of inccft.— This infamous womap, inftcad of 
being punifhed, is married to a gentleman. 'It is 
inconceivable how any audience could fupport 
Tcencs fo iiniike ariy^of Shakfpcare," Ben jpnfonj 
and Maffingcr. 

After all I have iaid. of the condud and man- 
ners, in feveral plays, of thcfc writers, I *wilh 
xiiii to depreciate their real merits, or to 4)l<:nd 
their faults with their excellencies. When their 
fuperfluous and rotten branches are lopped away, 
there will be fufiicient remaining to flouriih to 
all ages. I am (irmly of opinion, that Beaumont 
and Fletcher are not fo much excelled by their 
mafter's power of genius as his perfed ikill in 
, ... ,y . conducing 
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condading his fccnes to produce a happy tfftSt. 
No man knew fo thoroughly the mcafure oF thea- 
trical ground as himfcli. This feems to have been 
his great ftudy. 

Methinks I fee him fitting, unnoticed, amongd 
the fpedators^ with deep attention obferving the 
progrefs of the plot, the confequence of cha- 
rader, the influence of paffion, the refult of 
iituation, and the general cfftSt of the whole. 
No writer ever knew how to interefl the minds of 
an audience, which is the great art of dramatic 
writing, like Shakfpeare. 

Before I clofe what I have to fay concerning, 
thofe eminent writers, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
I cannot help obferving, that the outcry, raifed 
againft thofe fpedators who did not reliih the 
beauties of the Faithful Shepherdefs, is not fo 
well founded as is generally imagined. Ben Ton* 
fon's cenfufe is indeed almoft ridiculous. How 
could he exped a mixed and rude audience, fuch 
as that of London was in his ti'me^ compofed of 
a few good judges and a rabble of ighorants, as 
he himfelf dcfcribes them in his prolojgues«and in- 
du3ipn$, could tafte the beauties of fo delicate 
and exquifite a compofition, which, for learned 
allegory, paftoral manners and variety and har<* 
mony of poetry, may challenge all that Greece or 
Italy, antient and modern, have produced } But it 
ought to be remembered, that, where cha;ra6ters 
arc fiiewn on the ftage, of which the fpeSators 
have no refemblances in their minds, it is impof* 
fibic they can be intercftcd for their fate. 
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Without confiderable alterations^ fine mutiCr 
gay fceneSf beaotiful decorations, and exceilent 
perforaiers, I would not hazard the Faithful 
Shepherdefs upon a London (lagc in thefe cul* 
tivated times. The univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge would, I believe, refie<^ honour on 
their own judgment by applauding fo elegant a 
performance. It will give firengtfa to my argu* 
ment, in favour of the foperior (kill of Shak- 
fpeare to govern the fpirit of the public, to ob- 
ferve, that the paftoral part of the Winter's 
Tale, Florizcl and Perdita, without any affift'* 
ance from the antients, or of modern Italy, per- 
petually triumphs over the paffions of an Englifli 
auditory. 

J entirely agree, with the laft editors of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, that Sfaaldpeare was not an 
affociate with Fletcher in writing the Two noble 
Kinfmen* The aflertion, that it was fo, is un- 
f«pported by any other evidence than the credit 
of a title-page. The puMiflier knew very well, 
riwt, b^fides the iiKrinfie merit of (he (necc, the 
names of Shakfpeare and Fletcher would ope* 
rate as a fupcrior charm to vend the Two noble 
Kkifmen. 

Beaumont and Fletcher feemed rather to have 
envied the fuperior fucccfs and fiicrk of Shak- 
fpeare than to have entertained any with to cul- 
tivate his friendihip. His name ifi mentioned in 
no poem of Beaumont; nor did Fletcher, though 
he furvived our great bard nine years, and the 
publication of his works* by Hemings and 
Condcll, two years, join the chorus of the poct^ 
who fagrificed to bis mane$. 
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This I do not giTC the reader as a certain f>roor 
that they were not acquainted^ and did not live 
on friendly terms; but I fee no reafon to rob 
Beaumont and Fletcher of the honour of writing 
rhe Two noble Kinfmen^ a oicce which deferves 
the beft encomium the bcft writer can bcftow. 
But the ftory of Paiamon and Arcite is better 
adapted to that kind of poetry which the Italians 
call Romanza, and which celebrates a3s of chi* 
valry,— fuch as Amadigi, Orlando innamorato, 
Orlando ' fnriofoy and fuch indeed as it was in 
the original of Chaucer ^ t han to a dramatic 
fable. 

It has not been obferved, I believe, that three 
queens fupplicating, in this play, are borrowed 
from the chorus of Argive ladies in the Utrihe of 
Euripides. 

. Downs has placed Rule a Wife and liave a 
Wife fecond in fucceffion to the Humourous 
Lieutenant; with which play the king's company 
opened Drury-lane theatre^ the Sth of Aprils 
t663. 'h was performed twelve times fuccef* 
fimclv. 
* Hart and Mohun were much celebrated for 
their excellent adion in this comedy : the latter 
in Leon^ and the former in Michael Perez. Mrs. 
Mailhal^ the greateft tragic adrefs of that com- 
pany, reprefented Margaretta ; and Mrs. Boutell, 
celebrated for the gentler parts in tragedy, fuch as 
Afpafia in the Maid's Tragedy, Statira in Alexan- 
^3 'ptayed Eftifania with applaufe. 

As I have not before me the novel of Cervan- 
tes, whence the plot of this comedy is taken, it 
IS not in my power to fay what particular ufe our 
authors made of their original. Whether we ex* 
amine the main plot of the comedy, or the epi- 

(odiQail 
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fodlcal part of k, we (ball pronounce it a very 
entertaining and truly dramatic piece. The ho« 
neft fcheme of Leon, a man of honour and cou- 
rage, to refcue a fine woman, of large forrnnc, 
from her own perverfe will, from purfuing the 
gratification of inordinate appetite and paffion, 
under the veil of a hufband whom (he purpofed 
to make the blind for her pleafores, is well con- 
ceived and artfully condu3ed. Michael Perez,, 
the military coxcomb, who fancies himfelf fuch 
an objcd of ^ttradion, that every fine lady who 
views him mud immediately fall in love, is, by an 
artful intriguing girl, brought by ludicrous con- 
trivances, to a pjtd fenfe of his folly. Cacafogo 
was intended, as I have been told by the old 
adors, a rival to FalftaflT. If fo, there never was 
fo complete a triumph over impotent rivalfhip as 
that of Shakfpeare. Cacafogo refemblcs the fat 
knight in nothing but cowardice. Though Fal* 
ftaflf ran away as faft as his legs could. carry him, 
wben there was an hundred upon poor four^ ^ 
yet he was never fo difgraced as to ts|ke a kick* 

When Rule a Wife and have a Wife was re- 
prefcntcd, above half a century fincc, at Drury- 
lane, the elder Mills aSed Leon, Wilks Perez, 
Mrs. Horton Margarctta, Eftifania by Mrs. Old- 
field. Booth certainly would have been an ad* 
mirablcLeon; for he had enough of comic hur 
mour for the afTumed folly of the part, and abun- 
dance of manly fire and nobie adion to difplay, 
when he broke through the cloud of his difguife, 
and proved himfelf the vindicator of His own ho* 
nour, and the worthy buAand of the lady he had 
married. But Booth avoided a contention with 
the impetuous Wilks, the avowed patron of Mills ^ 

he 
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he wast befideSy too indolent to ftrbggic for thofe 
patts which apparently claimed his animated ex- 
ertion. 

The comic humour of Wilks was fo intimately 
blended with the elegant manners o( the gentle- 
man, that his performance of this part common* 
ty called the Coppe)r Captain, was eftecmed one 
m his beft-reprefented charaders. Mrs. Oldfield's 
£ftifania was an excellent counterpart of comic 
fpirit to the fprightly humour of Wilks. When 
Uyan and Mrs. Younger, about the fame time, 
a^ed thefe parts at the theatre- of Lincoln's-inn 
Fields, it was univerfally allowed, that, though 
they were comedians of great merit, they fell in- 
finitely fhort of their competitors.— —When Old- 
fidd drew the piftol from her pocket, pretending 
to (hoot Perez, Wilks drew back, as if grealy ter- 
rifiedy and, in a tremulous voice, uttered, IVbat! 
ibyown bujbund! Oldfield replied, with an arch- 
nefs of countenance and half-ihut eye. Let mine 
own hujhandy then, be in bis own wits, in a tone of 
voice fo exadly rn imitation of his, that the thea- 
tre was in a tumult of applaufe. Woodward and 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mr. King and Mrs. Abington, 
without having feen thefe great performers, have* 
very happily diverted the audience in this and the 
other fcenes of the play. 

In the ycap'1759, Mr. Garrick revived this 
comedy. It was wiihed, by Mr. Moflbp and his 
friends, that the two principal paits might have 
been divided between him and the manager; 
MofTop Leon, and Perez Garrick ;' but Rofcius 
determined otherwife. Tho* he was an improper fi- 
gure for the man whom a lady choofes by her eye, 
he determined toad Leon, and give the other part 
to Woodward. Garrick, indeed^. might plead, 

that 
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that Major Mohun was admire^ in Leon, though 
certainly not a ptrfon of large figure* as we un- 
derftana by what Nat. Lee fa id to him on hisaA- 
ing Mithridates : * Thoii little mati of mettle ! if 
I fliould write a hundred plays^ I would write a 
part for thy mouth.' • 

Mrs. Cibber infifted upon injuriiig her own con^* 
fequence, if that were pofEbk, . by ading Eftifar 
nia. But Melpomene could .not transfer herfelf 
into Thalia ; after a few nights trial of her comic 
abilities* Ihe refigaed Eftifania. It Was then deli- 
Tcred to Mrs. Pritchard^ who adied it with miich 
applaufe. . 

Mrs. Clivc had an undoubted claim to this 
part* as the fuperior aSrcfs of the theatre. But 
neither majfter nor rhan, neither Garrick nor 
Woodward, wiflied to fee her in this play; 
and I firmly believe they kept her out of it from 
a tribute which they paid to her fuperior abi* 
lities. 

Though Garrick^s perfon did not prefcnt us with 
the true figure of Leon, and he was obliged to cur- 
tail feveral lines which defcribed him as the author 
intended him to be in reprefentation, yet his per- 
.formance was fo much in truth and nature, that 
the fpc3ators wanted neither height nor bulk. 
He wore the difguife of folly, to iiitrap thp cauti* 
ous Margaretta, fo exadly and humorouily, that 
he prefcnted the coniplete pidure of a Wittol. 
When he put on the man of courage^ and af- 
ferted the honeft rights of a hufbaild, ao:,one 
of a more brawny or finewy figure could have 
ihanifefted more fire or beautiful animsttion. The 
warmth of his tpirit was fo judicioufly tempered, 
his a3ion fo correifpondent to his utterance^ his 
whole deportment fo iightficatit and important^ 

that 
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that I think I never faw him more univerfafly cap- 
tivate the eyes and ears of an applauding the- 
atre. 

The players feem^ in general, to confine the 
nord feeling to the tender and pathetic parts of 
tragedy. I (hall beg leave . to extend it to rage 
and horror, as well as grief and love, in tragedy; 
to the reprefentation of mirth, gaiety, pleafanty, 
and homour, in comedy. I underftand the rightly 
feeling a part to be the comedian's properly be- 
coming) in voice, adion, look, deportment, any 
attitude or fituation of chara Aer whatever. When 
the Duke of Medina, in this play, faid to Leon, 
at the clofe of that important fcene in the third 
ad, 

I prt/, (ir, ufe your wife well>-*^ 

thofe, who remember Garrick in this (ituation, 
will recoiled with picafurc his mod exprefiive look 
ancl adion, when, (heathing his fword, he utter- 
ed this pertinent reply. 

My own liumtnity will teach me this. 
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■ flafcs, 151, 151. _ 

Rofcias^ a rifal of Cicero in gefticulatioiiy 143, 

■ the great teacher o! ading, 144. 
-^— — his cnara6ter by Cicero, itiJ* 
«— — - his death, iiUi. 

— — — Q;, Catulus's opinion concerning him, 144, 

145* 
Rofs and Palmer, 41. 

Rule a Wife and have a Wife, 24* —265. 

■* ■■ ■■ action of Hart and Mo- 

huninit, 261- 

ii ■ — the merit of it, 262. 

■ Perez, a military cox- 

comb, iM. 

■ Cacafogo, a baftard 

FalftafF, i6ui. 
'" revived b7Garrick,263. 

■ paflage explained, 265, 
Ryan, 209, 210. 

and Mrs. Younger inferior to Wilks and Mrs. 
Oldfield, 263. 

his Macduff, 11 8. 
Rymer's praife of Hatt, 56. 
» ■ opinion of Hart and Mohun, 1 30. 

& 

Savage's poem of the Baftard, 173, 

Scarron, 49. 

Scene between Brutus and Caflius in Julius Cxfar, 

Scottifh crown not hereditary, 78. 

Sedley, 218. 

Sejanus, by Ben Jonfon, 14, ic, 

■* — ■ inferior to Shakfpeare s third-rate tragedies, 

SejanuSy 
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Sejanns, the author's own account of its ill fuecers. 

54. 
Seymour, (Mrs.) 179, 

Shakfpeare's creative powers, 4.. 

■ fuperior knowledge of homtn nature, 

ufes merriment in his mod ferious plays. 



13, 14. 

— ' and Ben Jonfon, 35, 36, &c. &c, 

anaaor, 35, 53. 

his ufe of Tulgar errors, 71, 

not very exaS in the choice of words. 



96, 223, f24. 

——— his predileiStion for Brutus, 128. 

— his character of Caefar, 128, 129. 

■ unjullly criticifed, 1 34. 

' his charadters fuperior to all others^ 207. 
— •— '— a moralift, 205, 210, 

his female charaders, 237 



-—his firftpla^, 252. 

-— his dyle imitated by Beaumont and 

Fletcher, 25^;^ 
— — his power over his auditors, 255. 



one of the audience, 259. 
Shepherd, 66. 
Shirty and Gibber, 4. 
Sliuter, 41. 

Sicknefs, a poem, by Mr. W. Thomfon, 77. 
Silent Woman, 63. 

' — — revived in 1752, 63 s with little fuc^ 

cefs, i^/V/. 

• fonnet in the firft aft, 64. 
Smith, Palmer, Dodd, and Baddeley, commenced, 45i 
— — " (Wm.) 153, 209. 
Soliloquy of Sejanus, 55. 
Sophocles, 214. 
Southern, 200, 224. 
Sparks, 188. 
; his death, and dying-requeft, iUA 

Speech 
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Speech of Macbeth to the prefiding hag, i m • com-* 
pared with the dame's invocation from Jonfon, 
113, 114. 

Spelman, 125. 

Steevens, 16, ao, 21, 23, 31, 75, 76, 89, 97, 99, 102, 
&c. 

— — , Warburton, and Vanini, 174, 

Stone. (Mifs,) her hiftory, 2141 216. 

Suetonius, 139. 

Suidas, 221. 

Superftition of the aftors. 6. 

Swift, 8. 

Sjlla, 149. 

T. 

Tate, 1 68, 170, 171. 

— his fcenes of Edgar and Cordelia in Lear, 16^ 

Taylor, 63, ao8. 

Thane, explained, i2j, 126. 

Theobald, 16. 

■■ ■ defended, 21^ 22. 

Thomfon, Mr. W. 77. 

Tiberius and Macro, 55. 

Toilet, 2^0. 

Tooke, (Home,) i88. 

Tragedy without female characters, 132 

Tribunes at Rome, 149. 

Tricks of old impoftors, 189. 

Triumvirate at Rome, 149. 

Twelfth-Night, 237, 

Two noble Kinfmen, 401, 

Tyrwhit, 16, 21. 

V. 

Valerio and Evanthe, 257, 258, ^ 

Vaughan, Mrs. Pritchard s brother. 42, Aj, 
VJ&or^s Hiftory of the Stage, i4x. 

Underhill^ 
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Underbill, 153. 

Vol pone, fable of, 60. 

the laft adt cenfured, 61. 



^ a£lors in it, 61, 62. 



Voltaire's More de Cafar, 13a, 133. 

W. 

Walker, an, 

Warburton, 9, 136, 175, I9»> ^9^^ >99' 

■ — and Steevens, 75, 94»'97» ^9^> *°^* *^» 

222, &c. &c. 
Ward, (Mrs.) Delane, and Garrick, 44, 45. 
— •— - — her Dame Kitcly, 42. 

— her death, 44. 

Wardihip, abufe of, 6, 7. 
Warton, 97. 
Wefton, 67. 
Wife for a Month, 256, 
*-—>—«».»——. its plot tnd manners defcribed it 

large, A56, 257. 
Wilks, 61, Si, 124,209,241, 
— — • his adtion in Antony, 155,' 
—— his defers, 157. 
Wilks, Mrs. Booth, and Boh erne, 178, 179. 
William the Conqueror, 196. 
Williams, 153, 
Winfton, 42, 137. 
Branfby, and Sparks, in ihe part of Kc»t, 

188.^ 
Winter's Tale, 260. 
Witchcraft, 70. 

— ^-——•modern ftage-witches, 74. 
— — — — -royal, baniflied, 116, 
Woffington, (Mrs.) 4, 5, 
Woodward, 6,26, 4i,i72>263. 
■■ — and Garrick, 43, 44. 

■ and Mrs, Pritchard, 263, 264, 

Y Yates, 
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Yates, 41,67. 

(Mm.) 140, 251. 
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